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AFTER THE WAR—WHAT THEN ? 


Wuart is to be done with 
South Africa? How is that 
great territory to be governed 
when peace has been established 
by the sword? That is the 
question of the day, and not 
Home Rule, or Old Age Pen- 
sions, or another. It will be 
said that it is too soon to enter 
upon such a discussion at the 
present time, when our armies 
are held in check and victory 
seems so far off. It will be 
condemned as arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous, and not in accord 
with that spirit of self-humilia- 
tion which is inculeated as 
hecessary to national salva- 
tion. To us, however, it seems 
hone too soon to begin the con- 
sideration of a problem which 
needs long and careful thought, 
hor 1s it in any spirit of undue 
confidence or assumption of 
Success that it is put for- 
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ward. There is a condition 
subject to which all human de- 
signs and plans are conceived 
and laid. No wise man defers 
on that account to prepare him- 
self for circumstances that may 
arise, and which he is striving 
to bring about. No one but 
the conventionally pious deems 
it necessary to be for ever pro- 
claiming the limitation. 
Moreover, apart from the 
difficulty of the problem, there 
are manystrong reasons against 
delay in this matter. It is one 
thing to conquer a country and 
destroy its Government. It is 
another thing to devise and 
establish a new system of ad- 
ministration to replaceit. And 
unless the scheme has been 
thought out and prepared be- 
forehand, there must necessarily 
occur an interregnum of con- 
fusion and uncertainty, even if 
Y 
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positive anarchy does not follow. 
With the final defeat of the 
Boer armies will fall not merely 
the power of Mr Kruger and 
Mr Steyn and their councillors, 
but also the whole fabric of the 
present constitution, with the 
police and courts of the Re- 
publics. There must be some 
recognised authority to take 
the reins. At first, no doubt, 
that will be the chief military 
officer in command of her 
Majesty’s troops and his subor- 
dinates in the various parts 
of the conquered territories. 
This, however, is only a tem- 
porary makeshift, and must be 
replaced as soon as may be by 
a well-organised system of civil 
administration. The sooner that 
system is in working order the 
better for the peace and pros- 
perity of the country. The 
interests of vast industrial 
undertakings, in which the 
capital not only of our own but 
of other nations is embarked, 
depend upon the finding of the 
right solution. 

Then again it is of great im- 
portance that no room for doubt 
as to our intentions, and as to 
the nature of the government 
which is to follow the assertion 
of British supremacy, should be 
left in the minds of the Boers, 
of the white inhabitants of our 
own colonies, or of the various 
native tribes and races. 

The first question that has 
been put to the commander of 
an invading force more than 
once in our history is, “ Are you 
going to remain? Many of us 
would welcome the Queen’s 
Government and the Pax Bri- 
tannica. But have you come 
to stay?” More than once in 
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Asia and in Africa the answer 
has been, “ Yes. So long as the 
sun rises in the heavens, the 
British flag shall fly in the 
Transvaal. So long as the 
earth endures, the British Gov- 
ernment will never leave Kapn- 
dahar.” Such promises, sin- 
cerely made no doubt, have in 
the past induced many to come 
to our side and help our cause, 
How have they been fulfilled! 
How have those fared who, 
trusting to them, have become 
our friends and given us help’ 
What was the lot of those 
British subjects who, believing 
that England would keep the 
Transvaal, or, when that failed, 
that she would control it, made 
their homes there? What was 
the fate of such Afghan not- 
ables as showed themselves 
friendly to the English in 
1878? 

There are undoubtedly some 
at least of our own kindred 
who have been compelled to 
take up arms against us, and 
who would gladly lay them 
down if they were sure of our 
intentions. There are probably 
many in the Orange Free State, 
even of Boer blood, who have 
no personal quarrel with Eng- 
land, and no rooted dislike to 
live under her rule, who might 
lay down their arms if they 
knew that the power of Eng: 
land would protect them. 4s 
our armies advance into the 
enemies’ country and the hope 
lessness of their cause becomes 
apparent, this class will becom 
more numerous. If they have 
reason to think that the repub- 
lican government will be mall 
tained in any form, they ™ 
fight on, preferring the chan 
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of a British bullet to the cer- 
tainty of the persecution that 
will await them at the hands 
of their own people when peace 
has been made. 

Then, as to our own colonists, 
The considerations set forth 
above are applicable even with 
greater force to the Dutch in 
Natal and the Cape Colony. 
If they believe that the result 
of the war will be the main- 
tenance of the Republics under 
conditions much the same as 
before, they will feel that they 
can always rely on finding a 
safe refuge, even if the Brit- 
ih Government or the Cape 
Ministry, with whom it will 
technically rest, thinks fit to 
prosecute them for rebellion. 
With an Afrikander Ministry 
in power and the constitution 
of the Cape Colony as it is 
now, their chances of escaping 
prosecution or finding refuge 
from its effects would amount 
| to certainty. Their obvious 
and safe game is to continue 
to fight in the ranks of the 
enemy. If the Boers win, they 
are sure of their reward in 
being allowed to appropriate 
the farms and the stock of the 
British or loyal Dutch settlers. 
If the British win and traitors 
are threatened with punish- 
ment, they will have a city of 
rfuge in the Transvaal or 
the Orange Free State. They 

ow well, moreover, that 
4 British Government which 
would use the victory won by 
the blood of its people to re- 
Instate the Republics, would 
hardly have the face to move 
or the punishment of its own 
disloyal subjects. If they are 
allowed to hope that the war 
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will in either case leave things 
much as they were, it is idle 
to expect the colonial Dutch to 
give active help to England, or 
even to refrain from aiding the 
cause of the enemy. They 
must be made to understand 
that the result of this war—a 
result irrevocable and inexor- 
able as fate—will be to wipe 
off these pestilent oligarchies 
from the face of Africa and to 
establish a British Government, 
under which the Queen’s war- 
rant shall run in every nook 
and corner of the land. 

If a consideration of the in- 
fluences bearing on the conduct 
of the disloyal renders a speedy 
settlement of the matter ad- 
visable, from the view of the 
loyal colonists even stronger 
arguments can be adduced. 
The British in the Cape Colony 
and Natal have thrown them- 
selves with all their heart into 
the conflict on the side of the 
mother country. They have 
exhibited a loyalty and patri- 
otic devotion beyond praise. 
Their lives and their property 
have been given to England 
without reserve. They ask 
what is to be the state of 
things after they have helped 
us to conquer the Boers, and 
they have a right to a straight 
and unequivocal answer from 
the British Government and 
nation. It is well worth while 
to quote the following passage 
from Mr F. 8S. Tatham’s letter 
to the Governor of Natal, 
written on the 11th September 
last. Mr Tatham is a member 
of the Legislative Assembly ; 
and Sir Walter Hely-Hutchin- 
son, in sending the letter to 
Mr Chamberlain, gives his 
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opinion that the views ex- 
pressed by Mr Tatham are 
shared by a large body of his 
fellow-colonists in Natal. 


“Spurred on,” he writes, “by the 
strong declarations publicly made by 
Mr Chamberlain and other members 
of her Majesty’s Government, and 
by their strong sentiment of loyalty 
to the Crown, the people of Natal 
have unhesitatingly ranged them- 
selves on the side of the Imperial 
Government ; and by resolutions at 
public meetings and in Parliament, 
passed in the firm belief that her 
Majesty’s Government intended to 
carry through a final settlement of 
the question, Natal is so deeply com- 
mitted that she will be at the mercy 
of the Transvaal oligarchy if that 
Government be allowed to continue. 
The loyalty of the people of Natal, 
intense as it is, might be tried be- 
yond breaking-point if we should be 
abandoned to the tender mercies of 
the Transvaal ; and though the events 
of 1881 rudely shocked the British 
sentiment of the people of this colony, 
they would be as nothing weighed 
against such an abandonment now of 
England’s supremacy. The franchise 
matter is dead. The issue now is 
British supremacy or Boer suprem- 
acy ; and upon a definite settlement 
of that issue hang the lives and for- 
tunes of those who have stood by 
Great Britain in this controversy. 
Natalians live in daily dread of news 
that a settlement is contemplated 
which will fall short of a complete 
safeguard of Natal’s interests and the 
interests of those who have taken so 
strong a stand by the side of the 
mother country in this matter, Such 
a dread may be quite unjustifiable ; 
but that it exists cannot be truthfully 
denied.” 


If these were the sentiments of 
the Natal English before the war, 
what has taken place since the 
strife began has strengthened 
and accentuated them. They 
have now burnt their ships, and 
depend on English firmness for 
the future of their colony. The 
position of Natal with regard 
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to the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State is explained by Sir 
Walter Hely-Hutchinson in his 
letter to Mr Chamberlain of the 
15th September on the state 
of public feeling and the situa 
tion in his province. “TI need 
scarcely remind you,” he writes, 
“that in her relations with the 
Transvaal Natal is in a very 
vulnerable position.” He goes 
on to explain that of the Natal 
loan of £9,000,000 seven-ninths 
have been invested in a rail 
way which derives the bulk of 
its revenue from the overberg 
trade. She has also spent mor 
than £1,000,000 on _ harbow 
works to accommodate the rail- 
way traffic. The Natal Rail- 
way competes with the Cape- 
Free - State system and _ the 
Delagoa Bay system. All three 
lines centre in the Netherlands 
Railway, over parts of which 
all the overberg traffic must 
pass. The Transvaal Govern- 
ment and the Netherlands Rail- 
way, different names for the 
same thing, can fatally injure 
the commerce of Natal, and 
by starving the Natal Railway 
make it difficult for the colony 
to pay the interest on her debt. 
For the interest is derived from 
the railway revenue. No one 
can doubt what the Transvaal 
oligarchy will do if it is left 
in power. Of Boer malice and 
ill-will to every South African 
colonial who has fought for 
England there is abundant 
evidence. 
There is another, and 1 
respect of numbers a V@y 
important, portion of the po 
ulation in South Africa, ™ 
whom uncertainty regarding 
the future policy of Great 
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Britain must have a very mis- 
chievous effect. The native 
tribes, who number in Natal 
alone about three-quarters of a 
nillion, are, it is well known, 
dosely watching the present 
struggle between Boer and 
British, and any doubt regard- 
ing the issue of it must have 
an immediate effect on their 
conduct. The suspicion that 
another surrender by England 
may be contemplated, would 
assuredly incline them to lean 
towards the Boers. 

Of all the arguments in 
favour of a present discussion 
and prompt settlement of our 
policy in respect of the Boer 
Republics, perhaps the strongest 
may be derived from the British 
constitution and the caprice of 
the national character. It is 
easy to ridicule Lord Salisbury’s 
reference to the British con- 
stitution as an excuse for 
Munisterial dches. It is never- 
theless true that a system under 
which a wave of popular feel- 
ing may upset a Ministry, and 
install successors who will re- 
verse their policy and undo 
their work, is inconsistent with 
the maintenance of an empire. 
Itmay appear absurd when we 
e the present bearing of the 
lation even to hint at the 
possibility of such an event. 
This is an age, however, which 
toes not favour steadfastness. 

he mass of the people are 

“nsation-fed by a cheap press. 

(pular enthusiasm is strong, 
ut it is short-lived in propor- 
lon to its strength. Nothing 
“ems able to hold the atten- 
lon of the public for more 
tan a few weeks: it will 

ome bored with the war, 
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weary of the “ Absent-Minded 
Beggar,” weary of Kipling, 
weary even of the ‘Daily 
Mail’ itself. Soon it will be 
sensitive to nothing connected 
with the war but its cost and 
its effects on trade. There lies 
the great danger. The stern 
and steadfast will which held 
England straight through more 
than a decade of fierce battle 
in the beginning of the century 
and led her to triumph is want- 
ing, alas! in our present leaders, 
and may not be found in the 
classes that now hold the reins 
of power. When the keenness 
of the excitement has worn off, 
and the weariness of spent 
passion has supervened, then 
will come the opening for the 
sentimental literary politician 
and the Radical who loves to 
practise a vicarious humility 
at the cost of his country. It 
will be so much easier, we shall 
be told, to let everything be. 
So much shorter and safer, that 
is the word, to say to Messrs 
Kruger and Steyn, “As you 
were before we began to fight.” 
It will save all the trouble of 
thinking out a new constitution, 
and deliver the country from 
the burden of responsibility in- 
separable from the annexation 
of the conquered States. Above 
all, a conclusion of this kind 
will be so grandly magnanimous. 
It will cover this people with a 
glory of transcendent virtue that 
cannot fail to excite the admir- 
ation, perhaps it may stimu- 
late the hatred, entertained by 
foreign nations for Great Britain 
as the exponent of international 
Christianity. If any one after 
reading his morning paper 
thinks that the apprehension of 
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such revulsion of feeling is 
chimerical, let him recall how 
Lord Lytton’s arrangements 
were upset after the last Afghan 
War; how the annexation of 
the Transvaal, which was final 
and irrevocable a year or two 
before, was cancelled after 


Majuba; or how the decision 
to withdraw from Chitral was 
reversed before the ink was dry. 
To the British constitution all 
things are possible. 


There are the usual three 
courses open to us in dealing 
with this South African prob- 
lem. First, the Republics may 
be left as they are, but with 
their independence guaranteed 
to them, and with every claim 
to suzerainty on the part of 
her Majesty, or of control over 
their relations with foreign 
Governments, withdrawn. This 
proposition reads like a jest; 
but it has been solemnly dis- 
cussed at public meetings, and 
stamped with the approval of 
Mr Leonard Courtney and others 
of his kind. It might be im- 
proved by adding the gift of a 
good port on the east coast of 
Africa and the payment of a 
suitable yearly tribute by Eng- 
land to the Transvaal. 

The second course is like unto 
it, but not quite so bad. The 
Republics may be left after the 
war much as they are, but with 
certain restrictions on their 
armaments, with the _ reas- 
sertion of her Majesty’s suzer- 
ainty and control over their 
foreign relations, and with a 
liberal franchise law giving 
equal rights to white men of all 
races. 

The third course is to abolish 
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once for all the Dutch Republics, 
to merge them in British ter. 
ritory, and place them under 
the British flag—to amalgamate 
them, in fact, with the British 
colonies, and form one empire 
or dominion of South Africa, 

The first course may be sun- 
marily set aside as the imagin- 
ings of a lunatic philanthropist, 
until it is forced upon us by 
Boer bullets, or until a degener- 
ate nation places its fortunes in 
the hands of a Ministry con- 
posed of Mr Morley, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Mr Leonard Courtney, 
and their followers. 

The second plan is the one to 
be feared. It is of the nature 
of a compromise, and Parlia- 
ment dearly loves compromises 
It has the appearance of im- 
posing our own terms on the de- 
feated enemy, and at the same 
time of adding nothing to the 
burden of our responsibility. 
Time will not be wasted in exam- 
ining carefully what it means. 

It might be carried out m 
two ways—either by maintain 
ing the two Republics in separ- 
ate independence or by amalga- 
mating them into one State 
In order to disarm them and 
to demolish their fortifications, 
their constitutions must be sup- 
pressed for a time, and a strong 
and rigorous military rule es 
tablished. No one can doubt 
that they would bitterly resent 
this course of treatment. When 
their teeth had been drawn, ou 
forces would retire, and leave 
them to the task of revivilg 
their own Government. It wil 
hardly be denied that they 
would set about the work m4 
spirit of bitter hostility to Great 
Britain. They would regard | 
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themselves as practically vic- 
torious, for no Boer, indeed for 
the matter of that no one else, 
will believe that England would 
have left them independent if 
she could have annexed them. 
Their contempt for the root-neks 
and hatred to them would be as 
great as before the war. They 
are a patient people, and can 
bide their time. It is impos- 
sible to leave them their inde- 
pendence and at the same 
time to ensure that they shall 
govern themselves in accord- 
ance with our wishes. They 
will begin again and strain 
every nerve to prepare for a 
new attempt to overthrow our 
power, when in the future, near 
or distant, fortune gives them 
the chance. If they are amal- 
gamated, union will increase 
their capacity for mischief, and 
for making the lives of other 
than Dutch settlers impossible. 


If they are kept separate, the 
conditions will be little better. 
They will conspire together 
and form secret compacts, as in 


the past. In either case they 
will be the rallying - point 
for Afrikander intrigue, and 
for all who wish ill to Brit- 
ish power in South Africa. 
It will be said that the con- 
dition of independence, a liberal 
elective franchise, has been over- 
looked. The Uitlanders will 
have votes, and their numbers 
in the Transvaal especially are 
so large that their vote will 
regulate the policy of the States. 
This condition will no doubt 
modify the case materially. It 
may be doubted, however, 
whether it will have, on the 
whole, so great or so favourable 
an influence as at first sight 
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might be anticipated. In the 
first place, the great majority of 
the Uitlanders are collected in 
and about Johannesburg. Their 
interests and those of the Dutch 
farmers who are scattered over 
the face of the country cannot 
always coincide. The oppres- 
sion of the Boer party by the 
Uitlander faction may be as 
evil as the tyranny exercised by 
the Boers over the Uitlanders. 
The two classes will be divided 
not only by different political 
opinions. They will begin their 
partnership with all the ani- 
mosity that race hatred, diver- 
gent interests, and the bitter- 
ness engendered by recent strife 
and Boer tyranny, can create 
in the human mind. Add to 
this that the Boer minority will 
be conscious of the possession of 
greater military strength and 
martial vigour. The hetero- 
geneous collection of mining 
and shopkeeping Uitlanders 
could have no chance against 
them if it came to blows, and 
both sides will know this. The 
whole fabric will depend on the 
power of Great Britain, and 
will only be held together by 
the pressure and exercise of 
that power. You might as well 
make the commencement of a 
happy family by caging to- 
gether a terrier and a cat who 
had just been tearing each other. 
There can be no reasonable 
prospect of good government 
for a country under such con- 
ditions. 

Time, no doubt, might work 
to reconcile and unite the two 
races to each other. When 
they found that escape from 
the enforced partnership was 
impossible, a modus vivendi 
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would be devised. Grievances 
would spring up against the 
controlling power when they 
discovered that they could not 
do exactly as they wished in 
matters of taxation, of the main- 
tenance of armed forces, and of 
the treatment of native races. 
The necessity as a matter of 
justice to the British nation 
and the loyal colonists of im- 
posing on the Republics some 
portion of the cost of the war 
would afford an immediate 
ground of common complaint. 
The mining interest would have 
to bear the chief burden of the 
indemnity, for the simple reason 
that none other could support 
more than a very small pro- 
portion of the charge. Although 
the new taxation might be much 
lighter, and at the same time 
more remunerative, to the State 
than the taxes imposed by 
Kruger, in process of time the 
appropriation for the payment 
of English debt of a large sum 
from the Transvaal revenue 
would become intolerable, and 
a union against England would 
be the result. The payment of 
this money, and also in all pro- 
bability of a considerable sum 
towards the maintenance of a 
large military force in South 
Africa, would have to be made 
a condition, failing which the 
independence of the State would 
not be guaranteed by Great 
Britain. It would soon become 
a burning question, and an 
agitation in which both parties 
would unite would follow. In 
a few years the reformed Re- 
publics would be as hostile to 
British supremacy as Kruger 
and Steyn’s oligarchies. Nor 
would the weakness of the 
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British Government, which had 
brought about such a state of 
things, tend to soften this 
hostility. Every man in South 
Africa would feel that England 
was not the sort of comrade 
to choose for a_ bear - hunt. 
The union of interests might 
take place, but it would h 
a union antagonistic to the 
sovereign country. As to the 
character of the Government 
which would be formed by 
an electorate composed of Uit- 
landers and Boers, it is not 
possible to speak with certainty. 
If it was given a broad popular 
basis, without a pretty high 
qualification in property and 
education, it is open to doubt 
whether it would be conspicuous 
for honesty and enlightenment, 
or would be in any appreciable 
degree superior to that whic 
it had replaced, 

It will be suggested, perhaps, 
that many of these objections 
may be removed by separating 
the mining districts from the 
Transvaal, and throwing them 
into Natal. There would per- 
haps be no insuperable difficulty 
in carrying this out, although 
the configuration of the country 
does not favour it. The Republic 
would then be almost purely 
Dutch, and if left to itself it 
would still remain as a home 
for Afrikander intrigue and dis- 
loyalty—less powerful for evil 
indeed, because less wealthy. 
But the poverty imposed upo 
it would bring troubles of ts 
own. The Republic could net 
pay for an efficient administra 
tion, and it would soon be ™ 
as great financial straits 
was the Transvaal prior to the 
annexation of 1881. There 
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would, moreover, be serious 
dificulty in providing for the 
present Transvaal debt, which 
could only be overcome by Eng- 
land making herself responsible 
for it. 

Lastly, there is this very great 
objection to the plan that is 
being discussed, that it would 
be altogether repugnant to the 
feelings of our loyal fellow-sub- 
jects in Natal and the Cape. 
To see their enemies reinstated 
and placed in a position, however 
modified, which would enable 
them again to become a trouble 
to the commonwealth of South 
Africa; to know that their 
blood and money had been 
squandered to enable Great 
Britain to make this weak com- 
promise,—would be a cruel blow 
to our friends and allies. We 


shall be told that their feelings 
have nothing to do with it; 


that they have no right to 
nourish hatred and envy and 
all the rest; that it is a mere 
sentimental objection, and the 
ike That is altogether to 
mistake the position. They 
have fought for British su- 
prmacy and for a final settle- 
ment of the rivalry between 
Dutch and British, without 
Which life in South Africa to 
the British subject is a burden. 
If they have helped us to gain 
the victory, surely they have a 
nght to make their voice heard 
in the settlement of the terms of 
peace, 

_ So far we have been occupied 
m clearing the way by showing 
‘he impracticable and in- 
sufficient character of any plan 
which would leave the Republics 
ther as they have been, or in 
‘ly modified form of indepen- 
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dence. What is demanded by 
the British nation and their 
brethren and fellow-subjects in 
South Africa and all over the 
world is a permanent settle- 
ment of the contest between 
Boer and Briton for supremacy. 
It is necessary to assert that 
this is no new question. It was 
not born of the grievances of the 
Uitlanders, or created by the 
Jameson Raid, which has been 
made responsible for so many 
things, from the hatred of every- 
thing English by the Dutch 
and the armament of the 
Republics to the ineptitude of 
our own Ministers. 

Mr James Anthony Froude 
visited the Cape at the time of 
Sir Charles Warren’s expedition 
to turn the Boers out of 
Bechuanaland. He did not 
approve of the expedition. He 
condemned it as not only un- 
necessary, but as likely to lead 
to a bitter war. It was true 
that the Boers had entered 
Bechuanaland in contravention 
of their engagements. It was 
true that we had made pro- 
vision in the Convention for 
the protection of the native 
chiefs who had been our allies, 
and were now threatened by 
the Boers. 


“ We could not,” wrote Mr Froude, 
“or thought we could not, leave them 
without taking security for them 
and their territories. I think it 
would have been better, though it 
might have seemed unhandsome, to 
have fallen back on the principle 
which had worked so well while it 
lasted of the Orange River Treaty, 
and had resolved to meddle no more 
in the disputes between the Boers 
and these tribes.” 


Mr Froude went about Cape 
Town proclaiming these opin- 
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ions, and was pleased to find 
many of the Cape politicians in 
agreement with his views. But 
not all. 


“T called on one man,” he says, “ of 
great eminence, unconnected politi- 
cally with party, yet intensely col- 
onial, and related personally both to 
Dutch and English, whom I found to 
my surprise not only approving of 
Sir Charles Warren’s expedition, but 
professing to believe that if we meant 
to retain our position in South Africa 
we had no alternative. This gentle- 
man said, that after our surrender 
to the Transvaal, it had been taken 
for granted that we were weary of 
South Africa, and had intended to 
retire altogether. The future had 
been a blank, on which no one had 
dared to calculate. They were to be 
a Republic. They were to be under 
the protection of Germany ; anything 
was possible. The English in the 
colony had lost heart ; some were pre- 
paring to leave the country ; others, 
who could not leave, were making 
terms with the winning party. He 
for one, whose home was at the Cape, 
had been depressed and disheartened. 
South Africa, he was convinced, could 
not stand alone, and could never be 
so free under any other sovereignty 
as it had been under the Enylish 
Crown. Till the last few months, 
and until the resolution of the Eng- 
lish Government was known, he had 
looked at the prospect with dismay. 
All was now changed. The Cape 
English knew they were not to be 
deserted. The Dutch—the sensible 
part of them—would acquiesce when 
they saw that we were in earnest.” 


This 


quotation from Mr 
Froude is given because it ex- 
presses, as we think, the views 
held by the English colonists in 
South Africa then and at the 


present time. It was written 
long before the Uitlanders’ 
grievances or thecapitalists were 
heard of, when the Transvaal 
was a purely pastoral State. 
It was recorded, by a man who 
strongly favoured the Boers, as 
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the opinion of an eminent colon. 
ist allied to both races. “If we 
meant to retain our position in 
South Africa we had no alter. 
native.” “South Africa can- 
not stand alone, and can never 
be so free under any other sov- 
ereignty as the English.” “All 
was now changed. The Cape 
English know that they are 
not to be deserted. The Dutch 
—the sensible part of them— 
will acquiesce when they see 
that we are in earnest.” There 
is the whole question in a few 
lines as it was nearly twenty 
years ago, and as it is now. 
We have no alternative: we 
must dispose once for all of 
this question of Dutch supre- 
macy. If we cannot settle it, 
we must go. 

We maintain, therefore, that 
the only course open to the 
Government of Great Britain 
is the third course. The Dutch 
republics in any form or shape 
must cease to exist, and the 
whole of South Africa must 
be welded together into one 
empire, subdivided into separ- 
ate provinces, under the supreme 
government of the Queen. An 
impartial examination of all 
our mistakes and misfortunes 
in South Africa will show 
that they are due to the 
absence of such a government. 
There has been government of 
a sort in the Cape Colony, o 
another kind in Natal, and of 
still other and more abnormal 
varieties in the protectorates 
and in the territories of the 
Chartered Company. But there 
has been no local embodiment 
of her Majesty’s rule, with 
power to control the different 
parts, to regulate their relations, 
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to maintain peace within the 
borders, and to afford protec- 
tion against enemies from with- 


out. 

If there had been any such 
power in South Africa at all 
approaching in efficiency to the 
Government of India, for ex- 
ample, it would have been im- 
possible for a number of foolish 
and ill-controlled officers to or- 
ganise on British territory an 
attack against a friendly State. 
If there had been such a Gov- 
ernment, we should not have 
been caught in October last in a 
state not only of unpreparedness 
but of positive blindness. We 
should not have been ignorant 
not only of the armament and 
numbers of the enemy, but even 
of the configuration of those 
parts of our own territory which, 
it was well known, would be, in 
the first period at least, the 
field of war. We_ should 
not have collected large quan- 
tities of warlike stores in a 
place like Ladysmith. We 
should not have permitted the 
Boers to be furnished with 
arms and ammunition through 
British ports and by British 
railways. We should not have 
permitted the Minister of a 
British colony to sympathise 
openly with our enemies, and 
to obstruct, or at any rate to 
omit, all precautions for the 
protection of British territory. 
We should not have allowed 
him to make a piteous appeal 
to the Queen’s enemies to 
refrain from invading her 
territory. 

Hitherto this nation, which 

asts of having more experi- 
nce and success in administer- 
mg colonies and dependencies 
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than any other in modern 
times, has been content to 
allow everything in South 
Africa to be left to chance. 
The consequence is confusion 
and entanglement past under- 
standing. The Cape is a self- 
governing colony and so is 
Natal, both having Governors 
appointed by the Crown, Legis- 
lative Councils, in the Cape 
elected, in Natal nominated by 
the Governor in Council, and 
Legislative Houses or Assem- 
blies, in both cases elected. 
There is what is called “re- 
sponsible Government ” in both 
colonies—that is to say, the 
Ministers are responsible to the 
Colonial Legislature. The Gov- 
ernor of the Cape Colony is 
also “ High Commissioner for 
South Africa and protector of 
native tribes.” What are his 
nominal powers as High Com- 
missioner, it is not easy to find 
out. They do not appear to 
be clearly defined. But, what- 
ever they may be, he has no 
authority or force at his com- 
mand to make them effectual. 
He may be able to advise the 
Colonial Governments, and to 
make reports to the Secretary 
for the Colonies and _ seek 
his orders. He can as com- 
mander-in-chief dispose of any 
of her Majesty’s troops that 
may be within his jurisdiction 
as Governor of the Cape. He 
does not seem to have any 
power of the kind in Natal, 
where the Governor of that 
colony is also commander-in- 
chief. Basutoland and Bechu- 
analand are practically reserves 
for the native tribes, and are 
under the direct control of the 
High Commissioner, who can 
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legislate for them by proclam- 
ation, and is represented by 
local officials who govern un- 
der his authority. Lastly 
comes the enormous territory of 
Rhodesia, the administration 
of which was left to the 
British South African Com- 
pany, who were empowered to 
administer it and to legislate 
for it. It is true that after 
the Jameson Raid the control 
of the police and the adminis- 
tration of justice were taken 
over by the Crown; but other 
parts of the administration 
were left in the hands of the 
company. From a jumble of 
this kind, what but trouble and 
confusion can be expected? You 
cannot toss together a number 
of differently constituted States 
inhabited by various races with 
discordant interests, and hope 
that, like the bits of glass in a 
kaleidoscope, they will group 
themselves into a harmonious 
and well - proportioned whole. 
The extraordinary nature of 
the situation becomes more 
apparent when the geographi- 
cal position of the Cape Colony 
and the existence of two prac- 
tically foreign and _ hostile 
States in the midst of British 
territory are added to the 
picture. The whole country, 
British colonies and Dutch 
States, are so closely con- 
nected by position, that what 
affects the one must affect 
the others. It is not possible 
to treat them as distinct coun- 
tries with nothing but diplo- 
matic relations with each other. 
Yet we have hitherto endeav- 
oured so to treat them. There 
is no power on the spot to hold 
them together or make them 
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act in unison. The High Con. 
missioner, who may know what 
ought to be done, is hampered 
at every turn by the self. 
governing power of the Cape 
Colony, from which and through 
which he must act. The Cape 
Colony is a_ self - governing 
colony, and has a responsible 
Government. If he wishes to 
move the colonial forces, he 
must persuade the Ministers 
and get their consent. If he 
requires the use of the State 
railways for Imperial purposes, 
he may be baulked by the 
official who has control of 
them, and is not under his 
orders. He may foresee a 
hostile invasion of the colony, 
which is supposed to be part of 
her Majesty’s dominions, and 
he may be unable to provide 
against it because the Ministers, 
forsooth, think it inexpedient 
to use colonial forces for such a 
purpose. If his policy, dictated 
by Imperial reasons, is adverse 
to the sentiments of the ma- 
jority of the colonial Legislative 
Assembly, he may be thwarted 
at every point. He may know 
that the enemy is being supplied 
with arms through the colonial 
ports, and he cannot issue an 
order to stop the importation 
without the Ministers’ consent. 
While a Dutch Republic 3 
threatening England with war, 
the first Minister of the self- 
governing colony may be loudly 
proclaiming the intention of the 
Colonial Government to main- 
tain an attitude of neutrality, 
and whining to the enemy for 
consideration. 

Similar difficulties and ob- 
structions must confront the 
High Commissioner when 
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his capacity of protector of the 
natives he finds it necessary to 
' take measures not in accord- 
' ance with the views of his 
Ministers, or of the majority 
of the colonial electors and 
their representatives. The 
position is impossible. A self- 
governing colony is all very 
well when the colony can stand 
alone, and does not depend for 
its very existence on the mother 
country. A colony which under 
ordinary circumstances can pro- 
tect itself, is not distracted by 
internal dissensions, does not 
adjoin foreign and unfriendly 
territories, and has not rela- 
tions with tribes of savages 
which greatly outnumber its 
own people, may without mis- 
chief be allowed to govern 
itself, and amused with a 


parody of the British constitu- 
tion. In the cases of the Cape 


and of Natal all these adverse 
conditions are present. If the 
genuine British constitution 
hampers Lord Salisbury, what 
must be the effect of hanging 
a paste imitation of it round 
the neck of our High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa ? 

In 1853, when the present 
constitution of the Cape Colony 
was set going, no one foresaw 
how the country would develop, 
and consequently the difficulties 
that now meet us could not 
have been fully estimated or 
thought out. The ruling idea 
was to free the Home Govern- 
ment from direct responsibility, 
and to leave the colonists to 
Manage their own affairs, or, 
as Bismarck would say, to stew 
In their own juice. The Cape 
18 @ possession so vital to the 
British empire and her naval 
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power, that it is not possible to 
allow the majority of the col- 
onists to do as they please. 
What the Dutch majority would 
like to do would be to get quit 
of British supremacy. 


The first step in forming a 
suitable Government for South 
Africa is to substitute for the 
High Commissioner a Governor- 
General with powers adequate 
to the responsibilities and needs 
of the position. His authority 
must be derived directly from 
the Crown and the Parliament 
of Great Britain, and must 
enable him to control, and if 
necessary override, the author- 
ity of the governments of the 
various provinces into which 
the country may be divided. He 
must be vested, like the Gover- 
nor-General in Council in India, 
“with the superintendence, 
direction, and control of the 
whole civil and military govern- 
ment” of all the territories in 
his jurisdiction. The Governor- 
General of India has supreme 
control of the revenues as well. 
In the case of South Africa it 
would not be advisable to deal 
with the finances of all the pro- 
vinces as a whole. In India 
the tendency is to decentralise 
finance, and it would be an error 
to attempt the reverse process 
in South Africa, even if it were 
possible. 

The Governor-General should 
ordinarily be an English states- 
man of high rank, of a stamp 
similar to that of the men who 
are sent as Viceroys to India. 
Such a man would rarely pos- 
sess local knowledge or personal 
experience of the country. He 
would need, therefore, the assist- 
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ance of responsible experts. It 
would be necessary to give him 
the aid of a Council of three 
or four members, appointed by 
the Crown, to advise him. 
These councillors should be 
selected from amongst the 
prominent men of South Africa, 
whether official or non-official, 
and should be so chosen as to 
include experience from all 
provinces. The relations of 
the Governor-General with ref- 
erence to the Council would 
have to be determined. It 
would be unwise to bind him 
by the opinion of the majority 
of the Council, which should be 
an advisory not an executive 
body. It would be his duty 
to consult them, and if he dif- 
fered from them to put his 
reasons on record. They, on 


the other hand, would have the 
right of recording their opinions 


if the Governor-General differed 
from them, and of asking that 
they should be submitted to the 
Home Government. But they 
should have no power to obstruct 
or override the Governor-Gen- 
eral, or stay his hand if he de- 
cided to set aside their opinions. 

In matters which require 
secrecy, or where prompt action 
in an emergency is imperative, 
the Governor-General should 
have power to act on his own 
responsibility, and without con- 
sulting his Council. The com- 
mander of her Majesty’s forces 
in South Africa would be his 
constitutional adviser on mili- 
tary matters, and should have 
a seat on the Council. 

The most important part of 
the Governor-General’s duties 
after the cessation of the war 
will be the organisation and dis- 
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position of such forces of mil. 
tary police as may be found 
necessary for the maintenane 
of order. Such questions must 
be considered in Council, and 
military as well as local know- 
ledge will be required to deal 
with them. The legislative func. 
tions and financial powers of the 
Governor-General will have tobe 
carefully considered. It would 
seem unnecessary to constitute 
a Legislative Assembly for all 
South Africa. Municipal and 
domestic legislation must be 
suited to the very diverse con- 
ditions of each province, and 
may best be left to the pro 
vincial Legislatures which al- 
ready exist in the Cape and in 
Natal, and may be established 
elsewhere under such restric- 
tions: as may seem necessary. 
It may be found sufficient to 
give the Governor - General 
power to veto any Act of a 
local Legislature, and to make 
ordinances which shall hold 
good for a limited period, and 
have the force of law over such 
areas as he may direct, when 
the safety of the empire or the 
maintenance of internal order 
renders such a step necessary. 

In financial matters the con- 
trol of the Governor - General 
should be exercised only when It 
is necessary to prevent evident 
mismanagement or the results 
of incapacity on the part of 4 
local government. It has been 
said above that to centralise 
the financial business of South 
Africa does not appear to be 
advisable, if it were practic 
able. It is possible, however, 
that there may be charges, 
military or other, which ought 
to be defrayed proportionately 
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by all or several of the pro- 
vinces. To meet cases of this 
kind it may be found expedient 
to give the Governor-General 
power, in consultation with the 
provincial governments, to ap- 
portion the burden, and to re- 
cover the money, if necessary, 
from the customs revenue. 

It has been assumed that the 
whole territories of South Africa 
will be divided anew into suit- 
able provinces. And it is in 
this part of the work that the 
greatest difficulty will be met 
with. It can only be overcome 
by persons familiar with the 
local conditions, and it would 
be pure impertinence and waste 
of time to attempt, without 
such knowledge, to deal with 
the matter. The Cape Colony 
may perhaps with advantage 
give up some portion of its 
present territories. Speaking 


broadly, merely for the sake of 
illustration, it might be as well 
to break up the Orange Free 
State, giving the north-eastern 
portion to Natal, which is con- 
nected with it by railway and 


commercially; the southern 
part, lying between the Orange 
and the Riet rivers, to the 
Cape ; the remainder to go toa 
hew province of Kimberley, to 
which might be allotted Griqua- 
land West and Bechuanaland, 
and perhaps the corner of the 
Transvaal which lies between 
the Vaal river and the Bechu- 
analandboundary. Natalmight 
take Swaziland also, in addition 
to the portion of the Orange 
Free State which has been sug- 
gested above. Similarly the 
Transvaal territory might be 
broken up, the southern bank 
of the Limpopo up to the foot 
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of the mountains going to 
Rhodesia, and the remainder, 
with the Bechuanaland pro- 
tectorate, forming a new 
province, having its capital 
at Johannesburg. Rhodesia 
might in the main stand as it 
is. These proposals may appear 
impossible or impracticable in 
the light of special local know- 
ledge. The main point to keep 
in view is to break up the ter- 
ritories of the Republics, so as 
to destroy their cohesion and 
create a divergence of interests 
between the different parts, and 
at the same time so to arrange 
the division as to give each por- 
tion railway communication 
with the coast, either through 
British or Portuguese territory. 

In constituting the provincial 
governments the differing con- 
ditions of each province will 
have to be taken into account. 
It will be obligatory to modify 
the constitutions of the Cape 
Colony and of Natal, so far as 
may be needful to give the 
Governor-General sufficient con- 
trol for Imperial purposes. In 
other respects they may be left 
as they are. Considering that 
these provinces cannot stand 
alone, that they must depend 
on the Government of Great 
Britain for protection against 
all armed attack, and even for 
the assurance of internal peace, 
they cannot with reason object 
to give up so much of their 
present independence as may 
be necessary for this purpose. 
England has been put to enor- 
mous expense by the wars in 
South Africa, past and present. 
She will always have the burden 
of extricating these colonies 
from any trouble into which they 
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may fall owing to disturbances 
between the Dutch and British 
colonists, which it is possible 
may arise, to insurrections on 
the part of native tribes, or to 
invasion by foreign enemies. 
For the protection of the coast- 
line, which is the life of the 
country, they are entirely de- 
pendent on her fleet. The Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain has 
therefore the right to insist on 
such surrender of privileges by 
them as may be needed for the 
due maintenance of British 
supremacy. The surrender will, 
in any case, be of small im- 
portance, and will in no way 
interfere with their local free- 
dom. 

In the newly formed States, 
which will contain the larger 
portion of the territories of 
the Republic, it is desirable 
so to arrange matters that 
the majority of electors shall 
not be our enemies. Whether 
this may be possible it is dif- 
ficult to say without very in- 
timate local knowledge. Some 
such arrangement as_ that 
sketched should be devised, 
with a view to lessen the 
influence of the Dutch popu- 
lation. The obvious and most 
reasonable course would be to 
treat the new provinces as 
Crown colonies, with Gover- 
nors appointed by the Crown, 
and nominated Councils for the 
purpose of local legislation. 
For the next twenty years 
this would certainly be the 
wisest settlement. The diffi- 
culty in the way of adopting 
it arises from the fuss the 
British Government has been 
making over the franchise 
question. It may be doubted 
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if it was the true issue, and the 
raising of it has placed us ina 
dilemma. We must either pr. 
fuse to the new provinces any 
sort of elective Assembly or rep. 
resentative government, or we 
must incur the danger of hay. 
ing a considerable proportion 
of the elected representatives 
hostile to British supremacy. 
In the former case, it will 
be said that after going to 
war with Kruger because he 
refused a franchise to the 
Uitlanders, we have denied 
them, as well as the Dutch, 
representation in any form 
It is impossible, under any cir- 
cumstances, to follow Kruger’ 
policy and refuse to the Dutch 
what we give to others. The 
risk, therefore, — whatever it 
may be,—of finding the major- 
ity or an important minority 
of the members hostile must 
be faced, and the new provinces 
must be permitted to elect their 
Legislatures. Some restrictions 
must be placed on the powers 
given to the Houses or As 
semblies; and if it is obl:- 
gatory to have a_ travesty 
on party government, the exec- 
utive powers of the Ministers 
must be restricted. It is im- 
perative that the appointments 
of all superior officials, espect- 
ally in the police and magis 
tracy, the recruitment and dis- 
position of armed forces, and 
all matters connected with the 
possession and importation of 
arms and ammunition, should 
be retained in the hands of 
the Governors, subject to the 
Governor-General’s control. 
The appointment and remova 
of the superior judges must li 
with the Crown. The Gover 
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nor-General should have power 
to call to account any one in 
the public service who is guilty 
of misconduct—a power which 
he will naturally exercise 
through and with regard to 
the feelings and prestige of the 
local governments. 

Perhaps as much as can be 
usefully said at the present 
time has been written with re- 
gard to the constitution of the 
provinces 

There remains the very big 
question of the method and the 
agency by which the Governor- 
General is to be connected with 
the Home Government and con- 
trolled by it. Is he to be under 
the Colonial Office, and look to 
the Colonial Secretary as his 
chief? The Colonial Office will 
answer, Yes. And it would be 
the easiest solution. There are 
reasons for thinking that much 
of the benefit to be derived from 
a reorganisation of the local 
governments would be lost if 
the reins are to remain in the 
hands of the Colonial Office. In 
the first place, no one can read 
the history of South Africa 
wider the Colonial Office with- 
out coming to the conclusion 
that it isa tale of indifference, 
confusion, misunderstanding, 
and inconsistency, which has 
found its foredoomed conclusion 
inthe present war. There can- 
not be in the minds either of 
our friends or enemies in South 
Africa any strong feeling of 
respect or affection towards 
that office, Meddling where 
Interference was unnecessary, 
annexing one day and cancel- 
ling the annexation on the next, 
threatening and surrendering, 
Promising protection and be- 
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traying those that trusted to 
the promise, deaf to the warn- 
ings and advice of friends, eager 
to believe and be cajoled by 
enemies, what has the Colonial 
Office done for the British col- 
onists or for the Uitlanders in 
the Dutch Republics? What is 
the present condition of those 
who have appealed to it for 
redress? The part to be taken 
by the Home Government in 
the administration of South 
Africa had need to be very 
different from that it has played 
in the past. Therefore it is de- 
sirable to break away from the 
traditions of the Colonial Office. 
But it is one of the hardest 
tasks in the world to get any of 
the great Government offices to 
break away from its traditions. 
They cannot do it. It is as 
hopeless to expect them to free 
themselves from their bonds as 
it is to ask a confirmed drunk- 
ard to abstain from alcohol. 
The men who work the machine 
have begun as boys. They 
have never been away from 
their desks. From the per- 
manent Under Secretary down- 
wards there is not one of them 
who has been confronted with 
the actualities of things or has 
taken a personal part in the 
administration of the countries 
with whose affairs he deals. 
What can they do but stand 
by their traditions, and when 
an emergency arises hunt out 
precedents and put up refer- 
ences? True, there are very 
able men among them, but 
they have not had the train- 
ing in real life and in living 
contact with the colonial world 
which alone could _ enable 
them to recognise the bearing 
Z 
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of events, and foresee conse- 
quences. There is, of course, 
the Colonial Secretary, who is 
generally an eminent and cap- 
able statesman. He comes to 
the Office not because he has 
any special knowledge of col- 
onial affairs, but because he is 
one of the party which is in 
power. He has his parlia- 
mentary duties, and however 
able and industrious he may 
be, he can hardly hope to 
master the affairs of the num- 
berless colonies with which he 
has to deal. The tradition of 
the Office is to let things slide, 
to leave the colonies as much as 
possible to themselves. Unless 


he is compelled by parliamentary 
pressure to interfere, and that 
pressure is not always wise or 
convenient, he will follow the 
tradition and be guided by pre- 


cedent. 

This method may be very 
appropriate to the colonies 
which have been founded by 
our own people and have gradu- 
ally worked their way out of a 
state of tutelage. It may suit 
small dependencies like the 
Straits Settlements or Ceylon, 
which have strong local ad- 
ministrations. But it is ill- 
adapted to the wants of a 
growing country with complex 
problems and numerous pro- 
vinees, each in a different stage 
of growth; and a large popu- 
lation of savage tribes who 
must be controlled, yet cannot 
be left unprotected in the 
hands of the white settlers. 
The governing of South Africa 
is a very big business, and is 
rapidly growing. It is not 
possible for a Colonial Secre- 
tary to do justice toit. After 
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the war is over, the work wil 
be of still greater magnitude 
and difficulty. If mistakes ar 
made, the troubles caused may 
be endless, 

For these reasons it appears 
necessary to take South African 
affairs out of the hands of the 
Colonial Office, and to con- 
stitute a separate department 
for their administration under 
a separate Secretary of State 
If it is necessary for the Secre 
tary of State for India to k 
assisted by advisers who ar 
thoroughly experienced in I 
dian affairs, it is still mor 
necessary that the Secretary 
of State for Africa should have 
similar aid. The Council of J 
India is not perhaps a mote 
institution in_ all respects 
There can be no doubt, hov- 
ever, that it is most wise in 
its conception, and a great sale 
guard against the mistakes 
which might be made by a 
India Office from which local 
experience was excluded. For 
one thing, it strengthens the 
hands of the Secretary of State 
when parliamentary influence 
is brought to bear upon him 
His voice would not carry % 
much weight, when he opposes 
parliamentary meddling, if 
were not for the knowledge 
that he is backed by men d 
long and varied Indian expe 
rience. It is reasonable ant 
necessary that in the case d 
Africa also local knowledge 
should be utilised, and that 
the Secretary of State f 
South Africa should be aidel 
by a council composed of thre 
or more men of ripe African & 
perience. One of them might 
be a retired official, and tle 
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others chosen from amongst the 
most prominent colonists and 
men largely interested -in the 
mining industries. They should 
be appointed by the Crown, on 
the nomination or recommenda- 
tion of the Governor-General of 
Africa. Their duty should be 
toadvise the Secretary of State 
on such matters as he might 
refer to them. If he chose to 
act without their advice, he 
should be at liberty to dispense 
with it. In that case he would 
take a heavy responsibility on 
himself, and he would rarely 
forego their assistance in im- 
portant matters unless secrecy 
and great promptitude were 
necessary. As the conditions 
of South Africa are changing 
so rapidly, these councillors 
should be appointed for a term 
not longer than three, or at 
most five, years. 

To recapitulate these pro- 
posals, but in a different order. 
The following measures are ad- 
vocated for the better govern- 
ment of South Africa :— 

Firstly, The amalgamation of 
the Dutch Republics with the 
British territory, and the divi- 
sion of the whole into several 
provinces. 

Secondly, Each province to 
be administered by a Governor 
appointed by the Crown, with 
elective Assemblies for legis- 
lative purposes. The constitu- 
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tions of Cape Colony and Natal 
to be left unchanged, except in 
so far as it may be necessary to 
bring their governments under 
the control of the Governor- 
General. 

Thirdly, The appointment of 
a Governor - General, aided by 
a council, with supreme con- 
trol over the civil and military 
affairs of all the provinces, and 
with powers generally similar to 
those vested in the “ Governor- 
General in Council” in India. 

Fourthly, The appointment 
of a Secretary of State for 
Africa, with a small advisory 
Council, to control South Afri- 
can affairs. 


Since this paper was written 
the cheering news of Lord 
Roberts’s well-planned advance 
has arrived, of General French’s 
brilliant and successful march, 
and of the relief of Kimberley. 
The nation will know how to 
reward the gallant men who 
have lifted the anxiety which 
has pressed upon her for the 
last five months. We rejoice 
to add our tribute of praise 
and gratitude to the gallant 
old soldier who has permitted 
neither the burden of years 
nor the heavier weight of 
private sorrow to impair his 
vigour, or the skill with which 
he has obeyed his country’s 
call to lead her armies. 





MR RUSKIN. 


THE present year is likely 
to be long memorable in the 
political history of the British 
empire—for good or for evil. 
It has already made its mark 
in the history of our literature. 
Within a few weeks of its 
opening, four names of more 
or less note have been blotted 
out from the roll of the living. 
Of George Steevens we have 
ere now spoken. A consum- 
mate and brilliant journalist, 
a very “deacon of his craft,” 
he lays claim to the applause 
of posterity less, perhaps, in 
virtue of performance than of 
promise. His more popular 
works—the books which made 
his name familiar in the mouth 
of the average man—were, no 


doubt, distinguished by an ex- 
traordinary keenness of obser- 
vation and a marvellous gift 


of seizing upon the salient 
points of “things seen.” In 
these respects he has scarcely 
ever been equalled in the annals 
of the calling to which, after 
a brilliant Oxford career, he 
devoted himself. The “Balliol 
Prodigy” (ominous appella- 
tion!) developed into the man 
of the world, in constant touch 
with high affairs and high 
action. But he had given his 
readers a foretaste of even 
better things to come. Those 
who recall the sensations with 
which they read the ‘Mono- 
logues of the Dead’ on their 
first appearance — sensations 
rivalled in the last twelve 
years only by those which the 
perusal of each new ‘ Barrack- 


room Ballad’ aroused in every 
appreciative breast—can have 
little doubt that Mr Steevens 
would ultimately have attained 
to a far loftier eminence than 
he was permitted to reach, 
Dis aliter visum. There is no 
more to be said. 


The other men of letters to 
whom we have referred had 
passed the allotted span of 
human life, and had finished 
their “darg” in the world 
It seems as though the dying 
century, jealous of its successor, 
had determined to keep their 
fame, whatever its degree, what- 
ever its likelihood of perman- 
ence, exclusively to itself. On 
one of the group we cannot 
but look back with feelings of 
peculiar esteem and affection. 
Not many months ago the last 
novel of Richard Doddridge 
Blackmore was begun and 
carried to a triumphant con 
clusion in these pages. It 
would be affectation to pretend 
that ‘Dariel’ as a whole was 
equal to ‘The Maid of Sker’ or 
‘Lorna Doone.’ Yet some of 
the opening chapters contain 4 
picture of English rural life 
which their author never bet- 
tered. Of his immense influ- 
ence on contemporary fiction 
the proofs are abundant. The 
innumerable heroes who, during 
the last thirty years, have been 
so awkward in love and 9 
dauntless in war, and who, 
with all modesty and many 
disclaimers of the gift of fluent 
narrative, have communica 
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their adventures to the public, 
are the lineal descendants, sure 
enough, of John Ridd. Micah 
Clark is one of the least un- 
worthy of them. But at the 
present moment we are not 
much concerned to weigh the 
merits of Mr  Blackmore’s 
novels with any great nicety. 
Some little time ago’ we ven- 
tured to attempt an estimate of 
his place in current literature, 
to which we have now nothing 
to add, and from which we have 
now nothing to withdraw. Our 
thoughts at this juncture turn 
rather to the man than to the 
novelist. In him we have lost 
one of the true old English 
stamp: tenacious, it may be, 
of old English prejudices, but 
tenacious also of old English 
virtues and of old English 
notions of self-respect and 
honour. To say that he 


detested the craving for noto- 
riety displayed by so many of 
his younger fellow-craftsmen is 
grievously to understate the 


case. Self-advertisement in all 
its forms was abhorrent to his 
nature. He firmly declined to 
make capital out of his private 
affairs; nor did he choose that, 
for the chance of pocketing a 
few additional guineas, the 
privacy of his domestic life 
should be violated. The fact 
of early failure and neglect is 
Sometimes pleaded in extenua- 
tion of the conduct of those 
who, when success has arrived, 
take the public to their bosoms 
and revel in the gaping admira- 
tion of fools. That plea would 
have been open to Mr Black- 
more. But with the strange 
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perversity of genius—or (let us 
rather say) with the instinctive 
delicacy of a true gentleman— 
he declined to be exploited by 
interviewers of either sex. No 
man in his generation more 
scrupulously maintained the 
best traditions of the vocation 
of letters. None have more 
systematically violated them 
than those who have clamoured 
most loudly about the emolu- 
ments and the deference due as 
of right to the “profession” of 
authorship. 


Dr Martineau was spared to 
reach an extreme old age, re- 
taining his faculties almost un- 
impaired to the very end. His 
great work, the ‘Types of Ethi- 
cal Theory,’ did not appear until 
after he was eighty, and he 
survived its publication for more 
than fourteen years. It may 
be that his speculations were 
more successful and convincing 
on the critical than on the con- 
structive side. So are those 
of many philosophers. But he 
will always be remembered with 
gratitude as one of those who 
did most to explode the colos- 
sal system of quackery known 
as the “Synthetic ” philosophy. 
No one has demonstrated more 
conclusively than Martineau the 
absolute worthlessness of any 
sort of “ hedonistic calculus,” it 
matters not how subtle and re- 
fined, as a basis of ethics; and 
no one in our time has illustrated 
more nobly by his own life the 
excellence of plain living and 
high thinking. Unlike Richard 
Hutton, who also was bred 
a Unitarian, he was never able 
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to accept the message of Chris- 
tianity in all its fulness ; but of 
him, if of any, we may surely 
say that he was not far from 
the kingdom of God. It is 
difficult to resist comparing 
him with his celebrated sister. 
Mr Ruskin, in his most gracious 
vituperative manner, somewhere 
describes that lady as “a vulgar 
and foolish infidel.” Such lan- 
guage is of course reserved for 
the sole use of the wholly polite, 
wise, and good. But with 
every desire to deal mercifully 
with the authoress of ‘The 
Crofton Boys’ and ‘Feats on 
the Fjord,’ we cannot deny 
that Miss Martineau possessed 
many of the qualities popularly 
attributed to the more spiteful 
and censorious of her sex. She 
was a rabid and malignant 
partisan. Rancour and envy 


too often held undisputed pos- 


session of her heart. There 
were an elevation of mind and 
a generosity of spirit in James 
to which Harriet was a total 
stranger. 


Mr Ruskin himself too has 
passed away, full of years and 
adulation. The breath was 
not long out of his body before 
such words as “prophet,” 
“seer,” “teacher of righteous- 
ness,” and other flattering 
terms began to be flung about 
in the most reckless and hand- 
some manner by the public 
prints. We were regaled with 
an official account of the old 
man’s last hours; we were in- 
formed what work of what 
novelist relieved the tedium of 
his sick-bed; and the tints of 
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the winter sunset which coip. 
cided with his departure wer 
fully and accurately catalogued 
for our edification. <A graye 
in Westminster Abbey was 
offered for his last resting. 
place; our topical sonneteers 
rushed into verse ventre (1 terre; 
pulpits rang with his praises 
We rather think that Mr Fred. 
eric Harrison has threatened to 
include him in the Positivist 
calendar of Saints (that Al 
manac de Gotha of true great- 
ness), a2 compliment which we 
doubt if the ‘* Master” himself 
would have much relished. In 
short, but for the fact that the 
war in South Africa occupies 
the lion’s share of space in 
every newspaper, we should 
have had a repetition on an 
equally gigantic scale of the 
nauseating cant which deluged 
us after the death of Mr Glad- 
stone. 

In this there is nothing sur 
prising; for Mr Ruskin was 
one of those unhappy authors 
who become the centre of an 
adoring clique or coterie, and 
grow to be dependent upon its 
adoration. “There is nothing 
more lowering, nothing more 
dangerous, to a great man, of, 
let us say, a great writer, than 
the little circle of adulators 
which is so apt to grow round 
any distinguished person who 
will permit it.” So wrote one 
whose judgment was as sound 
as her life was noble, with direct 
reference to the sage of Brant- 
wood.! Foolish fellows com- 
bined to form Ruskin societies. 
University Extension lecturers 


declaimed upon his goodness 
al 
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and his greatness. People who 
travelled in Italy (and your 
Italian traveller was always a 
bit of a bore) purchased his 
books, perambulated the pic- 
ture-galleries, and presently re- 
tumed home with a becoming 
enthusiasm for Angelico and 
Botticelli, and a proper con- 
tempt for daubers like Raphael 
and Salvator. Above all, the 
Ruskin cult had the unmistak- 
able note of all cults which are 
mischievous and absurd, — we 
mean, the assumption of vast 
mental and moral superiority. 
If you dared to question the 
most preposterous dictum of 
the master’s, you were set down 
at once as not merely ignorant 
and presumptuous but also mor- 
ally degraded ; and it must be 
allowed that this attitude of 
mind was thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the master’s own. 
Much has been written and 
read as to the sycophant of the 
eighteenth century, who was 
indeed a contemptible character 
enough, But at least he was 
no high-flyer, and made no pre- 
tence to being better than his 
neighbours; and therefore he 
was less entirely repulsive (how 
one falls unconsciously into the 
mamerisms of the master!) 
than his successor in our own 
time. The moral pathologist 
of the future will have much 
to say of the parasites of the 
nineteenth century. A long 
chapter will be devoted to that 
well-known variety, the Glad- 
stonian Toady (assentator locu- 
ples) ; and the cross-references 
to it in the index will be Place 
and Peerage. But space will, 
nevertheless, be found to do jus- 
lee to the idiosynerasy of the 
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Toady of Robert Browning, and 
of the Toady of John Ruskin. 
The purpose of the present 
article is to inquire, as coolly 
and impartially as possible, 
what justification, if any, exists 
for the language of rapturous 
eulogy which it is usual to em- 
ploy with regard to the author 
of ‘Modern Painters.’ In pur- 
suing this investigation it is 
very far from being irrelevant 
to dwell upon the folly of his 
worshippers; for if one thing 
be more plain about Mr Ruskin 
than another it is this, that the 
incense offered at his shrine, 
poor stuff as it was, had an ex- 
tremely intoxicating and dele- 
terious effect. It confirmed 
him in his most characteristic 
faults, and hardened him in 
his most outrageous eccentri- 
cities. There are certainly 
plenty of defects to be found 
in his earlier works; but they 
increase in number and in 
gravity with the writer’s ad- 
vancing years. Mr Ruskin was 
one of those who learn nothing 
and forget nothing. He did 
occasionally recant with much 
emphasis and considerable par- 
ade some opinion which he had 
formerly expressed with the 
most solemn asseverations as to 
its truth. But when he did so, 
it was only to plunge deeper 
into extravagance and error; 
to apologise, for example, for 
the “strong expressions of ad- 
miration for Rubens, which, to 
my great regret, occur in the 
first volume” of ‘ Modern 
Painters.’ Such astounding 
recantations are savoury morsels 
for the true Ruskinite who has 
got the “office” to read the 
master’s works backwards. The 
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more judicious of his disciples, 
however, are fain to admit that 
here and there a hasty or ill- 
considered expression may be 
discovered ; that the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration is inapplic- 
able to the protracted series of 
his writings ; and that his views 
are frequently, in appearance, 
at all events, inconsistent with 
one another. They  stoutly 
maintain, however, as in duty 
bound, that these flaws are but 
spots on a sun of exceptional 
brilliance and power, and that 
the substance of Mr Ruskin’s 
teaching is noways affected by 
them. To us, on the contrary, 
it appears that these defects 
enter into the very heart of his 
work, and that they are no 
mere accident, but of its very 
essence. 

Mr Ruskin, to begin with, is 
an incorrigible pedant. His 


learning and his industry (for 
which we give him full credit) 


sit heavily upon him. That 
this should be so in pretentious 
works like ‘The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture’ is not very 
wonderful. The curious thing 
is, that when he is by way of 
addressing the operatives and 
mechanics of England he can- 
not throw off his old habit. 
The Biblical tags, it is true, are 
always ready to hand, and he 
makes the most of the phrase- 
ology of Scripture, especially to 
announce his antipathies. But 
the trenchant and robust ver- 
nacular of Bunyan, of Cobbett, 
and, we take leave to add, of 
Tom Paine, is not good enough 
for him. His erudition gets 
the better of him; much learn- 
ing hath turned his brain. For 
sumptuary laws, and regula- 
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tions fixing the price of certain 
commodities, he must needs go 
to medizval Venice. The Eng. 
lish or the Scots Statute-book 
would have supplied him with 
a hundred enactments of the 
kind. To be sure, they would 
also have shown him the utte 
futility of such legislation. In 
the middle of a discussion on 
some problem of political econ- 
omy, he interrupts us by a 
long-winded and wholly fan- 
tastical commentary on some 
plain-sailing passage in Shake- 
speare ; or mentions with much 
pomp that the crest of Bri- 
tannia’s helmet is somehow or 
other associated with the story 
of the Spartan Philanthus. We 
ask for bread and are pre 
sented with a gorgeously illu. 
minated stone. Desirous of 
knowing the true theory of 
value, we are whisked off to 
St Ursula or some other holy 
person of Italian nationality. 
Ambitious of grasping the m- 
tionale of genuine patriotism, 
we are transported to Victor 
Carpaccio, Eager for informa- 
tion as to the currency, we are 
fobbed off with an etymolog- 
ical explanation of the Florin 
Thirsting for instruction about 
our cereal supplies, we are Te 
ferred to the practice of the 
Otomac Indians. And so the 
game goes on. Never was bush 
so diligently beaten ; never 
were the hares started so few. 
Mr Ruskin’s taste for etymdl- 
ogy, indeed, amounts almost 
to a mania. In proportion 
a derivation is far-fetched and 
fanciful it commends itself t 
his singularly constituted intel 
ligence. No feat in verbal 
gymnastics is beneath his 
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notice. Behold “the most 
analytical mind in Europe” 
labouring some utterly unim- 
portant distinction between the 
English “remember” and the 
Scots “mind”! Hear him 
gravely quibble about ictus 
and muctevw and muctevouar ! 
Hearken to him explaining that 
the crocodile, in its true in- 
wardness, is merely a “creature 
that is afraid of crocuses”! 
Mark all this, and weep at 
the thought of a presumably 
capable intellect expended upon 
trifles. 

Mr Ruskin’s arrogance and 
dogmatism scarcely call for 
illustration. He is Sir Oracle, 
and when he chooses to lift up 
his voice no dog must bark. 
Everything he says is entirely 
true, wholly right-worded, and 
utterly serviceable. Something 
of the same sort, it must be 
owned, may be found in Carlyle. 
The sage of Chelsea in many 
matters was a very “harbitrary 
gent.” But rarely if ever is he 
aught but dignified. The dis- 
tinguishing feature, on the other 
hand, of Mr Ruskin’s cock-sure- 
ness is that it is inextricably 
mingled with a strain of petul- 
ance or even peevishness. His 
attitude is that of a spoilt child 
with whom some one has ven- 
tured to remonstrate. His views 
are inexpressibly dear to him, 
more especially if they are 
contradicted. It is only when 
other people presume to adopt 
them that he begins to suspect 
their soundness. Somewhere or 
other he has said that a picture 
of Achilles cutting pork-chops 
for Ulysses would afford a truer 
realisation of the spirit of Homer 

an any given to the world for 
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centuries. But we shrewdly 
suspect that any artist (not 
being a Pre-Raphaelite) who, 
on the strength of this opinion, 
had depicted that striking sub- 
ject, would infallibly have been 
denounced as “base” and “de- 
graded.” The truth is that Mr 
Ruskin is of the genuine Jean- 
Jacques breed. In reading his 
exercises in autobiography we 
are inevitably reminded of the 
‘Confessions.’ Not, of course, 
that there is any substantial, 
or even superficial, resemblance 
in point of character or career 
between him and the most 
despicable wretch whom nature 
ever cursed with genius — by 
comparison with whom Byron 
was a model of discreet behavi- 
our and Shelley a compendium 
of the domestic virtues. But 
‘Preeterita’ and the ‘Confessions’ 
have one thing in common—the 
intense and overwhelming inter- 
est which the author takes in 
his subject. For the rest, Mr 
Ruskin’s reminiscences, though 
not without a certain faint 
attraction of their own, are apt 
to be prosy, garrulous, and in- 
coherent. 

The cardinal defect, however, 
in Mr Ruskin’s intellect was 
not the tendency either to ped- 
antry or to egotism, but a 
radically defective sense of pro- 
portion. He has no calmness 
of judgment, no balance of 
mind. Let him once fix his 
attention on a molehill, and the 
molehill forthwith becomes 4 
mountain. The purest piece of 
triviality instantly turns into 
a matter of supreme moment. 
It is not enough that Joseph 
Mallord William Turner should 
be proclaimed a great artist. 
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He must be alleged to have 
thought a hundred things which 
he never so much as dreamt of, 
and everybody else must be 
vehemently depreciated. It is 
not enough that an ideal com- 
munity should practise the 
‘oftiest virtues. It must also, 
*f you please, be adequately 
wrained in the “neat, patient, 
and scrupulous use of sugar- 
tongs instead of fingers.” This 
insensibility to proportion, com- 
bined with an almost total 
want of true humour, is the 
main reason why Mr Ruskin’s 
paradoxes—his conscious para- 
doxes, we mean—are such dis- 
mal failures. A paradox should 
be plausible, and must be enun- 
ciated with proper gravity. 
The great master of paradox 
was Swift, who could sustain 
it at a greater level of consist- 
ency and excellence than any 
other writer. Now it is pretty 
generally admitted, we believe, 
even by the Liberals, that Swift 
possessed intellectual and liter- 
ary powers of no inconsiderable 
magnitude; and we are not so 
exacting as to expect from Mr 
Ruskin any performance to 
which the Dean would have 
condescended to put his name. 
But in this special department 
the master is wonderfully 
feeble. Here is an outburst: 
“Of all conceivable ways of 
getting a living, except by 
actual digging of the ground, 
open thieving is precisely the 
honestest. All other gentle- 
manly professions but (sic) this 
have taint of dishonesty in 
them.” Is it amusing? Is it 
convincing? Is it anything 
except wildly extravagant and 
rather silly ? 
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Let us now pass to a brief 
examination of Mr Ruskin’ 
doctrines (in so far as they can 
be accurately collected) with 
regard to Art and to Political 
Economy. We shall treat the 
topics separately simply for 
convenience’ sake, and not for 
the purpose of taking for 
granted any question that may 
be raised as to their mutual re- 
lations. It is well known that 
Economists generously allow 
that Mr Ruskin is unrivalled 
as an Art-critic, while Art- 
critics magnanimausly own that 
among Economists he has no 
superior. We believe that both 
are wrong. 

The Art of man, then, it 
should seem, is “the expression 
of his rational and disciplined 
delight in the forms and laws 
of the creation of which it 
forms a part.” This is pre- 
cisely one of those high-sound- 
ing phrases, the bearing of 
which lies in their application. 
It is a sentiment which would 
have done no discredit to the 
hero of an eighteenth-century 
comedy, for it may very well 
be true or very well be false. 
It has at all events more sem- 
blance of intelligibility than 
can justly be claimed for the 
famous dictum that “all great 
art is praise.” To this sentence 
we are wholly unable to attach 
any definite meaning, except 
in so far as by a figure of 
speech the exercise of any 
human faculty may be said to 
be praise of the Creator. In 
this sense a masterpiece of 
Rubens is no less “praise 
than a masterpiece of Angelico; 
which of course Mr Ruskin 
would have vehemently denied. 
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But a little more light on 
the subject is vouchsafed. The 
proper function of painting 
and sculpture is presently seen 
to be essentially intellectual, or 
rather ethical. “The greatest 
picture is that which conveys 
the greatest number of the 
greatest ideas.” “Painting or 
art generally as such is nothing 
but a noble and expressive 
language invaluable as the 
vehicle of thought, but by 
itself nothing.” “It is not by 
the mode of representing and 
saying, but by what is repre- 
sented and said, that the re- 
spective greatness of the painter 
or the writer is to be finally 
determined.” An _ ill-drawn 
saint, that is to say, makes 
ipso facto a better picture, or 
at all events a greater one, 
than a well-drawn sinner. It 
is obvious that when the subject 


is at neither extremity of the 
moral scale the test is one of 


some delicacy. Much, nay, 
everything, must depend upon 
the spectator, whose reading 
of what the artist says (says, 
observe) necessarily settles the 
matter. To apply the prin- 
ciple, however, to portraits and 
figure-pieces would be com- 
paratively simple. What is to 
be done in the case of land- 
scapes ? 

Mr Ruskin gallantly faces 
up to this difficulty, and goes 
“the whole hog.” Inanimate 
nature, he says in effect, is only 
interesting and significant in so 
far as you import into it the 
human element. You are 
guilty indeed of the “pathetic 
allacy” if you attribute your 
own feelings to rocks and trees 
and streams. But you may 
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attribute other people’s feelings 
to them, and welcome. The key- 
note of the justly famous passage 
about precipices in the fourth 
volume of ‘Modern Painters’ 
is nothing more or less than 
the ascription to those natural 
phenomena of human emotions. 
It is not very easy to see why 
it is illegitimate to call the 
river “cruel” which is drown- 
ing your child or your sweet- 
heart, while at the same time 
it is quite legitimate to predi- 
cate of the Greta on its way to 
join the Tees the cheerfulness 
appropriate to a bride who is 
about to meet her bridegroom. 
Moreover, we _ should have 
thought that the handiwork of 
the Almighty was majestic and 
beautiful enough to dispense 
with the attribution to it of 
any passions incident to frail 
humanity. But Mr Ruskin 
will have it otherwise. The 
artist must make believe that 
the cliff, the forest, and the 
torrent are animated by the 
same emotions with mankind; 
and thus the principal duty of 
the landscape-painter turns out 
to be “to inform the spectator 
of the thoughts and feelings 
with which” the objects he de- 
lineates “‘ were regarded by the 
artist himself.” 

It follows that the excellence 
of a painting may depend upon 
the presence of some apparently 
trifling detail. Turner’s picture 
of the St Gothard is what it is 
solely in virtue of the po’-chay in 
the foreground, and the glory of 
his Building of Carthage rests 
upon an equally unsubstantial 
foundation. What to the un- 
initiated seems at the best an 
insignificant, and at the worst 
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an irrelevant, incident is of the 
very essence of the performance, 
because, forsooth, the children 
sailing boats are “expressive 
of the ruling passion which was 
to be a source of future great- 
ness.” Mr Ruskin rightly adds 
that such a consideration has 
“nothing to do with the tech- 
nicalities of painting”; he 
might have gone farther and 
said, with painting at all. 
The bare statement of the 
propositions to which we have 
referred is their best refutation. 
Reduced to their simplest ele- 
ments, they amount to this, 
that good taste is essentially a 
moral quality, and that no one 
was ever a good artist who was 
not a good man. The doctrine, 
to be sure, is never propounded 
in quite so crude a form. It is 
merely said that “the art of any 
country is the exponent of its 
social and political virtues.” 
The nearest approach to un- 
compromising baldness is the 
complacent admission that in Mr 
Ruskin’s works on architecture 
“the preference accorded finally 
to one school over another is 
founded on a comparison of 
their influence on the life of 
the workman”! So be it. If 
that is the ultimate criterion 
in the fine arts, it must pre- 
sumably be the ultimate crite- 
rion in literature. Alas! We 
shall now never know whether 
the preference is to be finally 
accorded to the works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare or to those 
of Erasmus Darwin. We have 
absolutely no data to go upon, 
—no grounds on which to form 
an opinion. By a gross over- 
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sight on the part of our fore. 
fathers, we are completely ig. 
norant as to how those eminent 
authors influenced the lives of 
the compositors who originally 
set up their “copy.” Lest our 
readers, however, should be un- 
willing to believe that Mr Rus- 
kin attempted to judge art by 
any such preposterous standards 
as we have indicated, we would 
invite their attention to the 
following instances of their 
application. 

The first is the queer case of 
the Griffin. The: great critic 
selects for comparison a classical 
and a medieval representation 
of that time-honoured, though 
rarely seen, animal.! To our 
mind, the classical griffin is 
the better of the two; though 
we honestly prefer Sir John 
Tenniel’s gryphon in ‘ Alice’ to 
either. But, like Mr Jingle, we 
shall not presume to dictate. 
Mr Ruskin, it need hardly be 
said, charges strongly in favour 
of the medizval beast, for a 
variety of the most amazing 
reasons; and he clinches his 
argument (if so it can be called 
—tirade would be the proper 
word) by observing that the 
classical, or false, griffin “has 
no other intent than that of 
covering a level surface with 
entertaining form” (a truly 
admirable intent, we should 
have thought, for a sculptured 
griffin); whereas the Lombardic, 
or true, griffin is “a profound 
expression of the most passion- 
ate symbolism.” Here follow 
some eloquent and incompre- 
hensible sentences about E zekiel, 
and the faithful and true im- 





1 Vide ‘ Modern Painters,’ vol. iii. p. 106. 
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agination, and the unity of the 
divine and human natures. 

The other instance is even 
more remarkable. Once upon 
a time, Messrs Clarkson Stan- 
field and J. M. W. Turner each 
painted a windmill. We have 
little doubt that Turner’s was 
the better picture, or at least 
we are quite content to con- 
cede the point. What is the 
ground upon which Mr Ruskin 
plumps for Turner, “ technical ” 
considerations apart? Why, 
“the spirit in which the pic- 
tures are drawn,” whatever that 
may mean. Stanfield’s wind- 
mill is ruined; and the heart- 
less Stanfield “is not the least 
sorry for it. On the contrary, 
he is delighted, and thinks it 
the most fortunate thing pos- 
sible The owner is ruined, 
doubtless, or dead.” Turner’s 


mill, on the other hand, is still 


serviceable; “but for all that 
he feels somewhat pensive about 
it. It is a poor property, and 
evidently the owner of it has 
enough to do to get his own 
bread out from between its 
stones. Moreover, there is a 
dim type of all melancholy 
human labour in it—catching 
the free winds and setting them 
to turn grindstones.” Here 
follows a screed about the free 
winds aforesaid. Having told 
us so much, the artist or the 
critic (we care not which) 
might have told us a little 
more. We should have liked 
to know the name of the 
miller’s mother-in-law, and 
whether the miller himself 
wore a white hat, and if so, 
with what end in view. Such 
facts cannot be unimportant, 
if it be so essential to know 
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something of the mill as a 
“ going concern.” Perhaps the 
miller had thoughts of convert- 
ing his business into a com- 
pany, which would certainly 
account for Turner feeling 
pensive about it if he had 
applied for shares. Lord Bur- 
leigh could express much by 
a simple shake of the head; 
but that was the merest nothing 
compared with what an artist 
can apparently convey by a 
flourish or two of his brush. 
The fact is that, as regards 
the criticism of art, Mr Ruskin’s 
true progenitor was no less a 
personage than Denis Diderot, 
though the father would have 
cast off the son and the son dis- 
avowed the father. To Diderot 
belongs the distinction of hav- 
ing brought down criticism, as 
the saying goes, from the closet 
into the street, where for the 
most part it has remained ever 
since. The one thing that 
Diderot cared for in a picture 
was the “human interest.” By 
every picture there must hang 
a tale. The spectator must be 
tempted to form conjectures as 
to the past history, the present 
relations, and the probable 
future of the characters repre- 
sented; and the good critic is 
he whose guesses are the most 
pleasing or the most plausible, 
the good artist he who leaves 
most room for the ingenuity of 
the critic. Even the girl with 
the dead bird must be invested 
with a stock of wholly hypo- 
thetical emotions. Thus the 
appreciation of pictures will 
not be selfishly confined to such 
as have artistic perceptions, but 
will become possible for the 
whole world. No one can deny 
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that Diderot’s ‘Salons’ are 
delightful reading, and show 
him almost at his best. It does 
not follow that they are criti- 
cism in the strict sense of the 
term. Now Mr Ruskin’s view 
of art is at bottom identical 
with Diderot’s. Pictures have 
no charm for him unless they 
are anecdotal, or unless they 
give scope for “trimmings” 
and fine writing. The differ- 
ence between the two men is 
the purely superficial one, that 
Diderot likes one kind of anec- 
dote and “ trimmings,” and Mr 
Ruskin likes another. Diderot 
writes like a good-natured, easy- 
going, free-living man, with 
high animal spirits and a bound- 
less capacity for physical enjoy- 
ment. Mr Ruskin is a sort of 
Puritan Procrustes. He curtails 
or extends the corpus vile of 
painting or sculpture to serve 
his own turn. To gratify the 
freaks of a sensitive conscience, 
he would banish from the realm 
of art much that constitutes its 
highest glory, and would intro- 
duce much that is fumbling, 
childish, and tentative. It must 
be allowed that Mr Ruskin is 
decidedly more ingenious than 
the Frenchman in evolving ser- 
mons from stones and spinning 
yarns out of Gothic architecture. 

We could more easily pardon 
Mr Ruskin’s wrong-headedness 
and perversity were it not for 
his unmeasured attacks upon 
men as good as himself who 
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happen to have excited his 
spleen by failing to pronounce 
his shibboleths. Even Scott, to 
whom as a rule he is scrupv- 
lously just, does not escape a 
scolding for being sceptical 
about witches. To Thackeray 
he is consistently unfair. Sal- 
vini’s Otheilo is “ frightful, and 
radically false.” Mozart in 
his masterpiece, “Don Gio- 
vanni,” presents an unparal- 
leled spectacle of “ unconscious 
moral degradation of the high- 
est faculty to the lowest pur- 
pose.” The sublime art of 
Raphael is “a tasteless poison” 
which “infects with sleep of 
infidelity the hearts of millions 
of Christians.” Mr Ruskin 
knows “no pictures more 
shameful to humanity than the 
boar and lion hunts of Rubens 
and Snyders.” It is with re 
luctant and grudging surprise 
that Rubens is admitted to 
have been a respectable mem- 
ber of the community. Claude 
Lorraine had “neither (sic) 
earnestness, humility, nor love.” 
Charles Keene is damned with 
faint praise. Keene, to be sure, 
like Rembrandt, whose chiar- 
oscuro is “always forced, 
generally fatal, and _ wholly 
vulgar,” was a master in black 
and white; and we know that 
the colourists “have nature and 
life on their side,” while the 
chiaroscurists have “sin and 
death.” ! But the choicest vials 
of his wrath are reserved for 
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1Qn no subject are Mr Ruskin’s rhapsodies more ludicrous than on colour. 
It agitates him as much (though in a different way) as a red rag does a bull— 
which, by the bye, only shows the bull’s depravity. For ‘‘ colour is the unvary!ng 
accompaniment of all that is purest, most innocent, and most precious.” Hence the 


fierce crocodile is grey, but the innocuous lizard is bright green. 


“¢ The purest 


and most thoughtful minds are those which love colour the most.” Yet we believe 
that a red nose is not necessarily the index of a pure and thoughtful mind. 
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Salvator and Teniers, who, it 
seems, are “ worshippers of the 
depraved.” Salvator was a 
«dissipated jester and satirist, 
who spent his life in masquing 
and revelry.” Argal, he was 
not worthy to black Turner’s 
boots. It is to Salvator that 
Mr Ruskin applies that elegant 
and kindly expression, “a lost 
soul” or “mind,” which beings 
of the stamp of Mr Leonard 
Courtney have found so useful 
in political controversy. As for 
Teniers, he is too low for any- 
thing. (D—n anything that’s 
low, is Mr Ruskin’s motto.) His 
pictures are “entirely base and 
evil.” They are “the expres- 
sim of delight in the pro- 
longed contemplation of a vile 
thing.” “It is bad taste in the 
profoundest sense—it is the 
taste of devils.” With which 
temperate and charitable words 
we gladly part from Mr Ruskin 
in his capacity of teacher and 
expositor of Art. 


Violence of language and ex- 
travagance of sentiment are 


perhaps more excusable in 
the field of social and political 
economy than in that of 
painting and sculpture. In 
Mr Ruskin’s case unquestion- 
ably the provocation to excess 
was much greater. As we had 
occasion to explain last month, 
the Liberal statesmen of the 
Forties, the ’Fifties, and the 
Sixties entirely misconceived 
the true function of political 
economy. They supposed that 
Science to prescribe certain rules 
for conduct, and to determine 
the true end for which the State 
exists. The wisest and most 
judicious exponents of political 
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economy never pretended to do 
anything of the sort. They 
merely offered generalisations, 
merely predicted that, given 
A, B would result, without 
deciding whether B was desir- 
able or not from an ethical 
or social point of view. Their 
method—the best method pos- 
sible, as Mr Mill pointed out 
in a valuable chapter of his 
‘ Logic ’—consisted in abstract- 
ing one of the most powerful 
motives to human conduct, and 
tracing its operation undis- 
turbed by competing springs 
of action. 

We are far from blaming Mr 
Ruskin for not realising this. 
When he and the orthodox 
economists truly join issue, 
he often displays great dialec- 
tical acuteness, and more than 
once pierces their armour. 
Thus he boldly disputes what 
Mill triumphantly demon- 
strated, and what no human 
being, capitalist or labourer, 
landlord or husbandman, ever 
believed, that demand for com- 
modities is not demand for 
labour. On the other hand, 
he is sometimes disappointing. 
He adopts, for instance, the 
futile distinction—a worthless 
legacy from the Physiocrats— 
between productive and un- 
productive labour; and once 
or twice, when he seems to be 
on the verge of tackling the 
crucial question of the eco- 
nomics of consumption, he 
drops it. As a general rule, 
however, Mr Ruskin and the 
economists are at cross-pur- 
poses. “These are the facts,” 
say they; “these ought to be 
the facts,” says he. There is 
no common term between them. 
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His ideal may fairly be summed 
up as being a return from Con- 
tract to Status. He is a be- 
liever in “good old times” 
which never existed, and which 
the poorest to-day would be 
eager to get out of. Every 
man is assuredly entitled to 
construct a Republic or a 
Utopia after his own designs 
and at his own pleasure. Ink 
is a cheap article of commerce, 
and quantities of it may be shed 
without any seriousharm. But 
two considerations seem to 
make strongly against Mr 
Ruskin’s imaginary polity. 

In the first place, he was a 
man of ample private fortune. 
This made him apt to under- 
rate the strength of the desire 
for wealth, just as Mr Mill 
underrated the strength of 
other human appetites. There 


is nothing so edifying in the 


world as the lofty contempt of 
the thoroughly well-to-do person 
for the money-grubbing of those 
wretches who have less of this 
world’s gear than themselves. 
“Oh Calf, Calf! Oh Baal, 
Baal!” exclaimed Mr Pecksniff 
mournfully, when he heard of 
Mrs Todgers’s truckling to the 
youngest gentleman in com- 
pany for the ridiculous sum of 
18s. a-week ; and we seem to 
catch an echo of the eminent 
architect’s tones when we hear 
Mr Ruskin rebuking people for 
“laying penny to penny.” It 
may be very wrong to haggle, 
and there may be a better way 
of fixing prices than by bar- 
gaining. But the world has 
not yet found it out, and prices 
will continue to be so ascer- 
tained to the end of the 
chapter. 
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In the second place, M 
Ruskin made the great mistake, 
which most of the creator 
of Utopias have been careful 
to avoid, of sanctioning a 
attempt to put his ideas into 
practice. Stung, we suppose, 
by the taunt that his views 
were chimerical, he originated 
the Company or Guild of St 
George, which, so far as we 
are aware, has not been a con- 
spicuous success, or done much 
to propagate the theories on 
which it was founded. It was 
a stroke of bad-luck for Mr 
Ruskin that in the course of 
spending money upon the en- 
dowment of this hobby as well 
as of others, he came into vio- 
lent collision with one of his 
fundamental dogmas. “The 
national debt,” he had said, “is 
a foul disgrace at the best. 
But it is, as now constituted, 
also a foul crime. National debts 
paying interest are simply the 
purchase by the rich of power 
to tax the poor.” Desiring, 
not unnaturally, to reserve for 
himself out of his fortune 4 
modest provision for his old 
age, he announced his intention 
of investing some thousands in 
3 per cent consolidated stock 
of the United Kingdom. In 
other words, he proposed to be 
a party to a “foul crime” by 
purchasing the “power to tax 
the poor” to the extent of 
the interest on his capital 
His defence of this proceeding 
is as lame as might have been 
expected. It would have re 
quired Mr Gladstone’s gift of 
casuistry to lend plausibility te 
the distinction between invest- 
ing in Bank of England stock 
and investing in consols. 
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faut vivre is what his excuse 
practically comes to; and it 
is one Which he would never 
have admitted in the case of 
another. 

‘Unto this Last’ is probably 
the most vigorous and satisfac- 
tory statement of his views on 
society. ‘Fors Clavigera’ is 
unquestionably his worst. It 
isa farrago of some sense and 
much nonsense, the incoherence 
and eccentricity of which almost 
argue a disordered intellect. 
We would willingly believe, if 
we could, that Mr Ruskin’s 
day-dreams of a transmogrified 
social order have done as little 
mischief as most visions of the 
kind. In so far as he bids the 
members of every class in the 
community to reform them- 
selves, he says well, and his 
recommendation will never be 
superfluous. But unhappily 
he does not let matters rest 
there. With the characteristic 
jealousy of the burgess—and it 
must never be forgotten that 
Mr Ruskin was echt biirger— 
he singles out the landed in- 
terest for peculiarly ferocious 
attack, The greatest mischief 
which a man with a ready com- 
mand of rhetoric can do is to 
Wrap up selfish or ignoble aims 
in the cloak of a generous 
and imposing vocabulary. The 
abominations of the French Re- 
Volution were in large measure 
due to the combination of high- 
lying language about universal 
brotherhood and the regenera- 
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tion of humanity with an in- 
satiable predatory instinct. To 
us the main result of Mr Rus- 
kin’s_ political speculations — 
which of course could not be 
conducted without a great deal 
of screaming and calling of 
names —seems to be the fur- 
nishing of a novel set of re- 
spectable, persuasive, and dis- 
tinguished words in which to 
mask designs for the over- 
throw, we do not say of the 
Throne, we do not say of the 
Church, but of the body politic 
itself, 


Our task is now completed. 
It has not been a particularly 
grateful one. But for Mr Rus- 
kin’s own example! we had 
perhaps postponed it until a 
longer time after his death. 
‘Maga’ has ever steadfastly 
declined to join the glib chorus 
of his flatterers, and has never 
ceased to apply the touchstone 
of reason and commonsense 
to his most specious and con- 
fident utterances.2 We had 
hoped that, on a reconsideration 
of his principal writings, some 
good pretext might have been 
discovered for modifying a 
hitherto unfavourable verdict. 
But although we have been 
able to suggest some extenu- 
ating circumstances in mitiga- 
tion of sentence, no solid ground 
for altering that verdict has 
presented itself. As an author- 
ity on the fine arts and on 
social economy alike, he has 





_! “People would not have me speak any more harm of Mr Mill because he 
is dead, I suppose? Dead or alive, all’s one to me, with mischievous persons.” — 
‘Fors,’ xxxi, 

* See especially Mr Paget’s papers in ‘ Maga,’ January 1860 and Sep 


tember 1861—both reprinted in ‘ Paradoxes and Puzzles.’ 
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been weighed in the balance 
and, in our opinion, been found 
wanting. 

But how? it will be said. Is 
not the great Mr Ruskin, the 
celebrated critic, a great master 
of English prose? To that 
question we return a_ hearty 
affirmative, provided always 
that Ruskinian principles of 
criticism are “barred.” If the 
all-important thing be, not the 
author’s “message” but his 
manner of delivering it, not 
what he has to say but how 
he says it,—if, in brief, matter 
count for next to nothing and 
form be all in all,—then Mr 
Ruskin occupies one of the fore- 
most places in the ranks of our 
later English prose-writers. To 
his defects we are thoroughly 
alive. He is a bad model for 
the literary tyro. He has let 


loose a flood of “prose-poetry ” 
upon the world which it may 
take years to dry up. His fine 
passages, if tolerably numerous, 
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are neither long nor consecutive, 
Saharas of insufferable pedantry 
lie between them. Yet the oasis 
is worth taking some trouble to 
reach. Its spring is clear and 
sparkling ; its shade is abunt. 
ant and refreshing. The want 
of continuity in his best writing 
is, no question, a serious drav- 
back. But that he has enriched 
English prose with new cadences 
of extraordinary beauty, and 
that by a deft manipulation of 
the notes he has produced the 
most strange and moving effects, 
can scarcely be- denied by the 
most bigoted devotee of the 
older—and for common purposes 
better—school of writing. He 
is, par excellence, the master d 
the purple patch. The purl 
is of the true imperial hue; ant, 
inasmuch as he has mixed his 
colours with consummate art, 
there is every reason to antic: 
pate that its tints will seem a 
gorgeous to posterity as they 
do to us. 
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Our neighbours, who are also 
our critics, are in the habit of 
attributing to us a wellnigh 
more than human measure of 
foresight in preparing the 
means to establish that pre- 
dominance in the world for 
which we are understood to be 
for ever striving. It is a flat- 
tering opinion this which they 
profess to have of us, and it 
presents a curious comparison 
with our own commonly avowed 
conviction, that no people is so 
improvident in providing itself 
with the necessary instruments 
for its own defence, or so negli- 
gent in asserting its interests. 
Both views are being freely ex- 
pressed just now, and it happens 
that submarine cables are quoted 
as examples on either side. 
There are some among us who 
think that we have shown all 
our usual carelessness in either 
failing to provide cables where 
we ought to possess them, or in 
not taking care that they shall 
be beyond the reach of attack by 
our encmies where they do exist. 
Abroad, and more especially in 
France, it is the freely expressed 
belief that we have seamed the 
ocean and festooned the coasts 
of several continents with cables 
in pursuit of some great scheme, 
Which has for its ultimate 
object the acquisition of the 
eh rob yp other States. It 

asserted, and apparently it is 
believed, that ey acto: fn 
sed over these wires by the 

ntish Government constitutes 
‘danger for all others. Plans 
for breaking down our mono- 


poly are being perfected both 
in France and Germany. Mean- 
while fears are expressed here 
that our cables might be cut to 
our ruinous loss. An all-British 
cable is still described as a thing 
to be desired, while it is being 
said on the Continent that 
existing cables are much too 
exclusively British already. 
Now it would be hard indeed 
to find a more infallible method 
of wasting time than the effort 
to persuade foreigners out of 
their belief in our astuteness 
and ambition, and not much 
more profitable to argue the 
case with those among ourselves 
who are sure that our negli- 
gence will be our ruin. They 
will remain of their own 
opinions still. Meanwhile the 
question of submarine cables, 
and of their use in war, has 
a real interest. A glance at 
a Mercator on which existing 
lines are marked will con- 
vince any one who is open to 
conviction that they were not 
laid down to serve any political 
end, but, as a rule, to meet the 
convenience of commerce. If 
four - fifths of them belong to 
us, it is because that proportion 
fairly represents our share in 
the carrying trade of the world, 
and the degree to which other 
nations conduct their business 
through us. Of the lines which 
connect Europe with America 
North and South, most are not 
under our exclusive control, and 
cannot be, for the simple reason 
that they either end in some 
port belonging to another 
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Power, or touch at foreign 
ports. The only one of them 
which has the appearance of 
owing its existence to strategi- 
cal reasons is that which goes 
by Halifax and Bermuda to 
Jamaica, and even it ends at 
Colon. If British companies 
have festooned the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Isthmus, and the 
coasts of South America, as far 
down as Buenos Ayres on one 
coast and Concepcion on the 
other, the fastening places are 
everywhere in the hands of pos- 
sible enemies, who could make 
the cables of no use to us. Our 
direct connection with the At- 
lantic coasts of South America, 
and of Africa, are equally little 
under our exclusive control for 
warlike purposes, when they 
touch on their way at Vigo, at 
Lisbon, and at Madeira. It is 
only a line going straight out 
to Gibraltar, and from thence 
to British ports in Africa, which 
is entirely ours—and even that 
is not absolutely safe so long as 
the points at which it touches 
are liable to foreign attack. 
Towards the East our position 
is stronger, since all through 
cables belong to us, and we 
can stop every message going 
from the Indian Seas to Europe 
at Aden, or in the Persian Gulf 
if they get so far. It is this 
power of ours to cut the com- 
munication between themselves 
and their possessions in Mada- 
gascar and Tonquin, which is 
so peculiarly irritating to the 
French. They quote the order 
of the British Government for- 
bidding the transmission of 
ciphered messages from French 
officials to their superiors by 
way of Aden with intelligible 
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annoyance. It is largely in 
order to free themselves fron 
this dependence that they are 
beginning to discuss seriously 
schemes for laying down cables 
which, if they are not to be all 
French, can at least be made 
international, and therefore not 
subject to interruption at our 
free will. At present the Con- 
tinent of Europe is in a very 
helpless position as compared 
to Great Britain. France 
has indeed two cables across 
the Atlantic to New York. 
The most northerly of the two 
touches on her own island of St 
Pierre, but this post is entirely 
at our mercy in war, and in any 
case both lines end at New 
York. Thence the French 
cable goes south to Haiti, and 
then branches. One of the 
continuing lines reaches the 
mainland at Caracas. The 
other, after touching at the 
French islands in the Lesser 
Antilles, reaches South America 
at Paramaraibo, and follows the 
coast by Cayenne to Para. All 
might easily be made useless to 
France in war. She has no 
communication with her pos- 
sessions on the west coast of 
Africa, and in the eastern seas 
only what may be called “ends 
of cables,” small local lines such 
as that which connects New 
Caledonia with Australia. The 
submarine telegraphs of other 
Powers, such for instance 4s 
the Danish lines in the Baltic, 
need not be mentioned in this 
connection. ; 
No words need be wasted m 
demonstrating the value of sub- 
marine cables in a naval wal, 
though there are grounds for 
differences of opinion as to how 
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and for what purposes they 
could be used. Their value as 
means of protecting commerce 
and neutralising the activity of 
destroyers is hard to measure. 
Indeed the whole question of 
the protection of trade against 
attack at sea is covered by an 
obscurity which is very natural, 
considering that no naval war 
on a large scale has yet been 
fought out by steam fleets 
which were within a measur- 
able distance of being on an 
equality. The field is very 
much occupied by loose asser- 
tions, such as that convoy 
would not now be used, or that 
British trade would be unable 
to go to the East by the Suez 
Canal if we happened to be at 
war with France. If we wish 
to realise what the task of pro- 
tecting our sea-borne commerce 
will be in war, we shall do 
better to fix our attention on 
the problem of the coal-supply. 
The steamer of to-day is in- 
comparably more powerful than 
the sailing-ship of former times, 
and is all but independent of 
the wind, and is far less liable 
to be hampered by fogs. But 
against this increase of power, 
we have to set the fact that 
she is tied to her coal-depot. 
No cruiser will dare to go 
farther away from some safe 
coal-supply than she can go 
back, and she must retain the 
means of doing at least part of 
her voyage home to port at full 
speed in case she is chased. 
When we try to calculate the 
range of a modern commerce- 
destroyer, we have to deduct 
from the motive - power she 
carries in her bunkers what she 
needs to enable her to reach 
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her cruising-ground and to get 
back to port. The surplus is 
all that remains to her for use 
on her beat, and the farther 
she goes from her own ports 
the less will it be. No French, 
Russian, or German captain 
could rely, as Semmes of the 
Alabama did, on meeting neu- 
tral tenders to which he had 
given a rendezvous marked on 
a chart—not at any rate in a 
war with us. Men may do 
these things in Russian im- 
itations of the Battle of Dork- 
ing. They would not do 
them in real life. Looking at 
the problem from the other 
side, we must take this into 
account, that we should prob- 
ably not know when the de- 
stroyer had started, nor in 
what direction she was going. 
Therefore there would be no 
information to send by sub- 
marine cable. 

It is not, however, necessary 
to bring in the question of the 
defence of trade in a naval war 
(a very great question, which 
has never yet been thoroughly 
argued out) when we are con- 
sidering the value of command 
over submarine cables. It must 
be obvious that, as between any 
two combatants, he who can 
send directions to his officers 
everywhere, and so can com- 
bine the movements of all his 
forces, must have a marked 
advantage. He will be able to 
concentrate for a crushing at- 
tack against a foe who must 
needs remain divided. It is al- 
most impossible to exaggerate 
the superiority that this would 
give to a skilful belligerent. 
Therefore it may be taken for 
granted that we have a strong 
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motive to provide ourselves 
with the means to send our 
orders all over the world safe 
from interruption, while our 
possible opponents have very 
solid grounds for securing the 
same resource for themselves if 
they can. The problem is how 
we are respectively to obtain 
what we want. Another glance 
at the map will show that, as 
between us and all rivals, the 
advantage is on our side. We 
can make an all-round cable 
from east to west which need 
not touch anywhere except on 
territory either belonging to 
us or under our control, which 
is what nobody else can do. 
Looking south, which for the 
moment is the more interesting 
direction, the case is, however, 
not so simple. On the Ameri- 
can side of the South Atlantic 
there are serious difficulties of 
distance and possession to be 
overcome. Fortunately this is 
not a field which is likely to be 
of vital importance to us. The 
case is very different with the 
African side, and it happens 
that this is just where our com- 
munications are most likely to 
be interrupted and are most 
liable to interruption. 

There are two ways in 
which a submarine cable can 
be cut. It can be dredged 
up even from deep water, or 
it can be severed at the place 
where it touches the land. 
When its exact course is 
known, a vessel fitted with 
the necessary appliances can 
get at it anywhere, and then 
its destruction follows. But 
to do this it is absolutely 
necessary to know the precise 
course of the line. To dredge 
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for it when this is only approxi- 
mately known is a most uncer- 
tain process, as the Americans 
found in the course of their 
late war with Spain. They 
dredged for the cables outside 
Santiago with very moderate 
success. On one occasion, when 
they thought they had found 
the line, it was discovered that 
what they had secured was in 
fact only a broken cable which 
had been long lying at the 
bottom of the sea as a value- 
less wreck. In every case 
when they did contrive to 
cut the communications of the 
Spanish officials with their 
superiors, and with one another, 
it was by going close inshore, 
and breaking the cable at some 
spot where its locality was 
indicated by buildings at the 
landing - place. This is_ the 
obvious course to follow where 
circumstances allow it to be 
adopted. But it cannot always 
be easily taken. Where the 
sea deepens gradually it is 
possible to get at the cables 
with very simple appliances, 
and yet at such a distance 
from the shore that the boats 
engaged on the work are not 
subject to the fire of the 
defenders. When, however, the 
coast is what the sailors call 
“steep up”—when, that is to 
say, the deep water is soon 
reached because the land sinks 
near the beach — the case 38 
much altered. Special appli- 
ances of greater power are 
needed to bring up the cable 
from deep water. To find it 
in shallow water there is need 
to come close, and to run the 
risk of being sunk by fire from 
the shore. The Americans did 
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take this hazard at Cienfuegos 
with complete success, partly 
because the fire of the Span- 
iards was wild, partly because 
they were, according to their 
well-established habit, wanting 
in everything at the critical 
moment. Yet even so the dan- 
ger was great, and it is very 
doubtful whether the Americans 
would have gained their object 
if the exact spot at which the 
cable reached the shore had 
not been indicated for them by 
buildings. Of course it is ob- 
vious that if the Americans 
could have taken Cienfuegos 
with a landing-party, they need 
not have given themselves the 
trouble to dredge. 

In order, then, to attain the 
utmost possible security that a 
submarine cable will not be 
cut, certain conditions must be 
fulfilled. Absolute security can- 
not be obtained, because there 
is always the chance that the 
enemy will fish it up from deep 
water. Exact knowledge of 
the course of an opponent’s 
wire is certainly one of the 
things which an alert Intelli- 
gence Department will strive to 
obtain. Once in possession of 
the information, the work of 
destruction is a mere question 
of fitting out a properly pro- 
vided ship. But if perfect pro- 
tection cannot be attained, it is 
always possible to make the 
work of severing the cable diffi- 
cult. These conditions are — 
that it shall only touch the 
shore at places in your power, 
that there shall be no tell-tale 
signs to mark out the precise 
landing - place, that the post 
shall be defensible against land- 
ig-parties, and that it shall be 
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provided with such an artillery 
as will keep the assailant’s 
boats and small craft at a dis- 
tance. If we apply these tests 
to our cable on the west coast 
of Africa, we see at once that it 
is wanting in security. Our 
communication either goes 
through places belonging to 
other States, or it touches on 
spots where we certainly could 
not be sure that an alert enemy 
would not make himself master 
by a sudden raid. There is a 
cable from the Cape to Ascen- 
sion, but it stops on that island. 
To attain to the nearest pos- 
sible approach to absolute secu- 
rity that our power of com- 
municating with the Cape will 
not be broken, we ought to 
carry on the line from Ascen- 
sion till it reaches the Land’s 
End. This would be feasible 
enough, but it is not quite suf- 
ficient. In order to maintain a 
complete control over the South 
Atlantic, it is desirable to be 
able to do more than send 
information and orders from 
home to Ascension. The vital 
part of the route for us is in 
fact rather the portion which 
lies between the island and the 
Channel. It is eminently im- 
probable that in any naval war 
the ships of an enemy would be 
found as far south as St Helena. 
Even when, if ever, the French 
have made a real port of war 
out of Diego Suarez, they will 
hardly cruise from thence round 
the Cape into seas in which 
they have practically no chance 
of finding coal. Unless the 
South American republics of 
the east develop effective fleets, 
or are in alliance against us 
with some Power which has 
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one, the South Atlantic will in 
all probability be more free 
from hostile ships than any 
other sea, Dependence on coal 
goes far to counterbalance the 
greater mobility of steamers. 
We have, therefore, good reason 
to make the calculation that it 
is to the north, and not to the 
south, of Ascension, that the 
chief perils will have to be met, 
and that we shall have most 
need for secure places where in- 
formation may be found. Now 
it happens that it is just on 
this portion of the route that 
we are worst off for secure 
stations of our own. The Cape 
Verd Islands, the Canaries, 


and Madeira are all admirably 
placed to serve the purpose. 
For all commercial purposes 
they serve very well as landing- 
places for a submarine cable, 


but the question is, What use 
could be made of them in war? 

The answer to this inquiry 
must needs be, “Very little.” 
Let us suppose that we are at 
war with a formidable oppon- 
ent, and that we wish to avail 
ourselves of the cable which 
goes by Lisbon to Madeira and 
the Cape Verd Islands and 
thence to the Cape. Of course 
at the same time we shall wish 
to prevent our antagonist from 
taking advantage of the line, 
and as it is in English hands, 
we shall always be able to do 
this. What is the position 
which will be immediately 
created? We shall be making 
use of Portuguese territory for 
a warlike purpose, and our foe 
will have every reason, and also 
a perfect right, to call upon the 
Government at Lisbon to ob- 
serve its neutrality—that is to 
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say, to prevent us from using 
its ports as bases of operations, 
During the war between Spain 
and the United States some 
jealousy was felt and expressed 
in America lest the Spaniards 
should be unduly favoured in 
the use of the French West- 
Indian cable. It may be con- 
sidered as certain that any 
powerful enemy of ours would 
protest energetically against 
our exclusive use of a line 
working through Portugal, 
Among ourselves it is not un- 
common to hear doubts ex- 
pressed whether the Portuguese 
could defend their neutrality— 
that is to say, prevent a bel- 
ligerent from seizing the station 
at Madeira and cutting the 
line. But the neutrality of 
Portugal — which means _ its 
absolute impartiality between 
the combatants—is not what 
we must desire. If neither side 
is to derive an advantage from 
the cable to the hurt of the 
other, the Portuguese must in- 
sist either that it shall be 
equally used, or that neither 
shall avail himself of it. The 
one course shall be as little to 
our good as the other. Portu- 
gal, as things stand, must 
either take up a position of real 
neutrality, or put herself on 
our side. In the latter case the 
station at Funchal becomes 
liable to attack, and the obliga- 
tion to provide it with effectual 
defence will assuredly be 
thrown on us, since the author 
ties at Lisbon want the power, 
even if they have the will, to 
defend the island against 4 
raid of very moderate strength. 
What is true of Madeira holds 
equally good for the Cape 
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Verd Islands, and indeed for 
any and every station not in 
our direct possession. The 
neutrality of any port is as 
much destroyed when it is used 
for the transmission of messages 
for the advantage of one side 
only, as when it is used for for- 
warding stores or men. The 
aggrieved party in such a case 
is perfectly entitled to protest, 
and if expostulations are ne- 
glected, or even seem likely to 
be of no effect, then to take 
hostile measures. In easily 
conceivable circumstances this 
is the line which any enemy of 
ours might be relied upon to 
follow. 

Since, then, we cannot be 
sure of being allowed to make 
exclusive use of telegraph- 


stations on Portuguese terri- 
tory, it would seem to follow 
that we ought to endeavour to 


secure some spot on the sea- 
route from the Channel to 
Ascension for ourselves. <A 
writer in the ‘St James’s 
Gazette’ has recommended that 
we should secure the Desertas, 
which lie close to Madeira and 
afford fair anchorage. His 
suggestions, it is true, go much 
further, for he holds that we 
ought to secure “a series of 
small island stations along the 
deep-sea route to the Cape,” to 
be used as naval bases for the 
“eoaling, docking, repairing, 
and refitting of our warships.” 
This is a larger question, and 
oe into which it is not our 
Present purpose to enter. It 
may be pointed out, however, 
that “naval base” is one of a 
good-sized family of words, to 
which also “strategical,” and 
‘tactical,’ and “command of 
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the sea” belong, all very useful 
when properly employed, of 
which a monstrous misuse is 
made in the papers. In the 
opinion of many competent 
judges it is not desirable to 
multiply stations for “ coaling, 
docking, repairing, and refit- 
ting.” Coal deteriorates rapidly 
when left in store, and most 
particularly in the tropics. The 
only good coaling-station is a 
great port like Hong-Kong, 
where -there is a constant de- 
mand for fuel for purposes of 
trade, and where it is brought 
by way of business, and is 
necessarily renewed, so that it 
can always be obtained fresh. 
As for docking and repairing, 
they imply great works, which 
again call for fortifications and 
garrisons. Fortifications and 
garrisons run away with money. 
It is not by multiplying vulner- 
able points of this kind, and 
causes of expense on immobile 
instruments, that a naval 
Power can make its strength 
felt, but by ships. As regards 
this route down the West 
Coast of Africa, it is not more 
fortified bases we need, but 
only the security that we can 
transmit orders, and that there 
will be a few known centres to 
which the cruisers can always 
revert for instructions, and the 
trading-ship for information. 

In our hands the Desertas 
would serve that purpose very 
well, but in order to be of real 
value to us, they ought to be 
wholly in our possession. That 
Portugal should allow us to use 
them would unquestionably be to 
our convenience ; but it is what 
no serious enemy of ours would 
allow her to do with impunity. 
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If, when war came, Portugal 
asked us, under pressure of our 
opponents, to withdraw our 
officials from the Desertas, we 
should either have to do so or 
to occupy the post by force. 
But supposing things to have 
come to that pitch, Madeira is 
far better worth taking, and 
so is St Vincent in the Cape 
Verds, than a handful of barren 
and, at present, uninhabited 
islets. The one advantage of 
securing the Desertas would be 
that it would preserve us from 
a dilemma of this character at 
a crisis. Moreover, the bargain 


must be made well before war 
is on us, since it will not only 
be necessary to establish the 
machines, but to provide them 
with such amount of protection 
as will make them safe against 
capture by the boats of some 


roaming cruiser. More serious 
attack they will hardly experi- 
ence, unless the enemy’s great 
fleets are at sea, unmolested 
for the time being at any rate 
by our fleet. But in the absence 
of some such protection, the 
Desertas would become a pure 
burden on the navy, since it 
would be necessary to tell a 
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ship off to act guard over them, 
and in that case she would 
be deducted from the cruising 
fleet. 

If, however, we can secure 
the islets, the bargain might 
be a good one to make, unless 
we paid very much too dear. As 
the Desertas can be of very 
little value to Portugal, they 
ought to be purchasable at least 
at a pretium affectionis which 
it would be worth our while 
to give. With them in our 
hands, a deep-sea cable, pro- 
tected as well as such a thing 
can be, would be at our disposi- 
tion from the Channel to the 
Cape from the moment we had 
laid down the piece required to 
join Ascension to the Channel. 
The line would be one which 
existed purely for political and 
military purposes. It could not 
pay as a commercial specula- 
tion, and would necessarily have 
to be constructed at the expense 
of the State. But the outlay 
would be a profitable one from 
the political and military point 
of view, and is indeed necessary 
if we are to retain the power to 
combine the movements of our 
ships in all parts of the world. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 

“TAKE away your bonny 
Afra Behn,” said the old lady 
who, about 1810, borrowed, and 
vainly tried to read, the novels 
that had been the delight of 
her youth. Very few persons 
now peruse “ Astrzea,” who trod 
the stage so loosely; very few 
know whether she was more 
indiscreet than the novelists of 
the eighteenth century or not. 
Mrs Behn died in 1689: she 
had been the wife of a Dutch- 
man, and, in one of her tales, 
she assures us that it is quite 
a mistake to suppose that a 
Hollander cannot love. This re- 
mark, and the circumstance that 
she anticipated Mrs Beecher 
Stowe in taking a negro for 
her hero in one novel, are 
all that my memory retains 
of the romances of Astrea. 
They certainly did not leave a 
distinct and separate stain on 
my imagination. 

The familiar anecdote of the 
old lady whose age rejected as 
impossible the romances which 
had delighted Society in her 
youth, supplies a text for a 
curious speculation. | Where- 
fore had taste altered so radi- 
cally in the space of one life- 
time? It is a natural but 
Inadequate reply that taste 
always does alter in sixty 
years, Thus Lady Louisa 
Stuart, who was born about 
1760, found, about 1820, that 
Richardson’s novels, when read 
aloud, provoked inextinguish- 
able laughter. In her youth 
people had wept or sighed over 
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‘Pamela’: now people mocked, 
and she mocked with them. 
Such changes of taste make the 
pathetic seem absurd, or make 
what Moliére meant to be comic 
seem pathetic, at least to refined 
critics. But we are concerned 
with a change at once deeper 
and far more sudden—a change 
in morality rather than in style 
or sentiment. English litera- 
ture had been at least as free- 
spoken as any other, from the 
time of Chaucer to the death 
of Smollett. Then, in twenty 
years at most, English litera- 
ture became the most “ pudi- 
bund,” the most respectful of 
the young’s person’s blush, that 
the world has ever known. 
Now, this revolution was some- 
thing much deeper than the 
accustomed process which 
makes the style and the ideas 
of one generation seem anti- 
quated and uncongenial to the 
readers of the next. We quite 
understand why Mr Guy 
Boothby is preferred, say, to 
Thackeray, and Mr Henty to 
Marryat, by the young. Youth 
detests what it thinks “ old- 
fashioned,” and is puzzled by 
traits of manners with which it 
is unfamiliar. But custom will 
presently stale the authors of 
to-day, and that change of taste 
will not correspond at all to a 
change which, in some twenty 
years, altered the whole tone 
and character of a national 
literature. Why, and owing 
to what combination of causes, 
did the very plain speech of our 
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first famous novelists in the 
eighteenth century become a 
stumbling-stone to readers of 
some thirty years later? Why 
did decency, or prudery if any 
one pleases, come suddenly into 
vogue between 1770 and 1800? 
Why were such poems as Suck- 
ling’s ballad of a marriage pub- 
lished, about 1810, with lines 
and half-stanzas omitted? How 
are we to account for Bowdler? 
The change of moral taste was 
really as great as the change of 
opinion about witchcraft, which 
arose between 1680 and 1736. 
Mr Lecky has written at length 
about that revolution, but no- 
body, as far as I remember, has 
discussed the other alteration 

Bowdler’s alteration—in the 
matter of moral taste. In the 
first place, it did not correspond 
with a regular sweeping purifi- 
Nobody 


cation of “Society.” 
will say that the Regency, the 
age of Bowdler, was much more 
moral than the early part of the 
reign of George III., the age of 


Wilkes. Yet, between 1760 
and 1770 we had Smollett and 
Sterne for living novelists, 
while in 1800-1815 we had 
Miss Edgeworth, Godwin, Miss 
Austen, Mrs Shelley, Galt, and 
Scott. Writers more delicate 
in language and in description 
cannot be, nor could writers be 
much looser and coarser than 
those of the previous genera- 
tion. The change of 1770-1814 
lasted till quite recently. Novels 
were intended to lie “on the 
drawing-room table,” and were 
meant to be fit for the young 
person. So stern were parents 
about 1840-1870 that they 
managed to find Thackeray 
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“improper,” and we all re 
member Thackeray’s own re- 
mark that, since Fielding, 
nobody had dared to draw a 
man. Colonel Newcome must 
have been born about 1800, and 
the Colonel revolted naturally 
against Joseph Andrews and 
Tom Jones. By our time, of 
course, taste has altered, and 
lady novelists introduce situa- 
tions which, I verily believe, 
would have made Astrea her- 
self blush vermilion. But even 
now the language of the most 
advanced writers is far indeed 
from attaining the simple 
breadth of Smollett or Field- 
ing, though many modern ideas 
expressed in fiction would have 
made Roderick Random exclaim 
in virtuous indignation. We 
have had novels fit to accom- 
pany Petronius in the library of 
Lord Strutwell. 

A curious point in this evolu- 
tion is the difference which it 
exhibits in France and in Eng- 
land. In England, Fielding 
and others felt it necessary, 
or desirable, to add coarsenesses 
to Moliére. In France, the 
translation of ‘Tom Jones’ 
(1749) was at first prohibited 
in the interests of virtue. The 
French dramatists of the great 
age of Louis XIV. are as decent, 
as “mealy -mouthed,” as the 
dramatists of Greece. The 
dramatists of the contemporary 
Restoration in England, and of 
Queen Anne’s reign, were noto- 
riously coarse and lewd. The 
remonstrances of Addison and 
the ‘Spectator’ had no effect 
on Fielding and Smollett. But, 
just when the old coarseness of 
these masters was dying out 
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in England, the literature of 
France, in Diderot, Crébillon 
fils, and many others, began 
eatly to outdo what our 
novelists had dared. The ré- 
gime of conscious Virtue and 
of the philosophes in France 
rather encouraged than checked 
such books as Voltaire’s un- 
speakable ‘Pucelle.’ People 
thought ‘La Pucelle’ amusing ! 

A classical example of the 
change in England is Charles 
Lamb’s anecdote about the 
young lady who looked over 
his shoulder as he was reading 
‘Pamela.’ She soon went 
away, and Lamb says that 
there was a blush between 
them. This may have occurred 
about 1815, and ‘ Pamela’ had 
been the very manual of Virtue 
from 1740 to 1780, or there- 
abouts. It was put into the 


hands of ingenuous youth, and 


even of children, Richardson 
himself was the mere model of 
the proprieties, and thought 
Fielding “low.” Diderot put 
Richardson on the same shelf 
as Moses. ‘Pamela’ was writ- 
ten, as Scott says, “more for 
edification than for effect.” An- 
ticipating the modern clergy 
who preach on Miss Corelli and 
Mr Hall Caine, Dr Sherlock 
praised ‘Pamela’ “from the 
pulpit.” The novel was said 
to“do more good than twenty 
sermons,” though Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu thought it 
more mischievous than the 
works of Rochester. Scott also 
reckoned it apt rather to “en- 
courage a spirit of rash enter- 
prise” among hand - maidens 
than of “virtuous resistance.” 
As a matter of fact, a genera- 
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tion or two later, ‘Pamela’ made 
Lamb’s young friend uncom- 
fortable. She got up and went 
away. She belonged to the 
new age of Miss Austen, Miss 
Edgeworth, and Sir Walter. 
Nor need we, even in this eman- 
cipated time, wonder at Lamb’s 
young lady. I doubt if many 
even of our daring writers 
would have the courage (the 
lack of humour they have) to 
write several of the scenes 
which Richardson wrote, and 
which the clergy applauded 
from the pulpit. 

Lately I saw a contempor- 
ary picture of a very scantily 
draped Pamela, aroused by 
fancying she heard Mr B. 
under the bed. It was not 
to be called a moral work of 
art, and I fear that ‘ Pamela’ 
owed much of its success to 
qualities which doubtless made 
no conscious part of Richard- 
son’s design. Indeed, as we 
read it we “laugh in a strange 
and improper manner,” like 
the wife of Mr Arthur Pen- 
dennis on one occasion. Quite 
rapidly, in some sixty years, 
‘Pamela’ lost her reputation, 
became little better than one 
of the wicked, frightened away 
the virgins whom she was 
meant to edify, and sank into 
“a deplorably tedious lamen- 
tation,” as Horace Walpole 
declares, read only by conscien- 
tious students of eighteenth- 
century literature. The reason 
is not merely that the lowly 
characters are slavish, as Scott 
observes. The reason is that, 
to our changed taste, ‘Pamela’ 
is both prurient and coarse. 
Even ‘Clarissa’ is obsessed, 
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through all itsintolerablelength, 
by one dominant idea, and leads 
up to a catastrophe which we 
cannot contemplate with pa- 
tience. Once more I doubt if 
our youngest and ablest writ- 
ers would dare to subject a 
noble lady to the martyrdom of 
Clarissa, or would be admired 
by the general public if they 
did. 

It is well known that Dr 
Johnson, though he read straight 
through ‘ Amelia,’ told Hannah 
More that she ought to be 
ashamed of saying that she had 
read ‘Tom Jones.’ One cannot 
guess what fly had bitten the 
Doctor. ‘Tom Jones’ is a really 
moral work, if we set aside 


Fielding’s leniency towards one 
inexcusable adventure of Mr 
Jones’s. I presume that Field- 
ing was reprobated because he 


was humorous. Even now we 
find the advanced, and virtuous, 
and earnest applauding the 
most squalid horrors of M. 
Zola and others, while they 
would fly in horror from Gyp. 
And why? Obviously because 
M. Zola is absolutely devoid of 
wit and humour (which Gyp 
possesses), and therefore may 
be as abominable as he pleases. 
Has he not a lofty moral pur- 
pose! So, in fact, had Fielding, 
but, alas! he was humorous, 
—all unlike Richardson, Zola, 
Ibsen, and Tolstoi. ‘Joseph 
Andrews’ not only makes us 
laugh, but encourages every 
generous virtue. Still, Joseph 
was “low,” and ‘Pamela,’ in 
some incomprehensible way, 
was elevating. Even now, no- 
body dares to approach the 
broad and physically coarse 
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methods of Fielding. We do 
not think it at all comic that 
Sophia should fall in an w- 
becoming manner from her 
horse, nor can we even imagine 
why Fielding thought it comic, 
So far the change is all for the 
better, — indeed I am apt to 
think that it was generally for 
the better, except in such ex- 
treme instances as when the 
prudery of James Ballantyne 
spoiled the whole sense of ‘St 
Ronan’s Well’; or when Jef- 
frey induced Dickens to make 
clotted nonsense of ‘Dombey 
and Son ’—vile damnum in the 
latter case. It does not appear 
to me that our ebullient nov- 
elists ought really to be han- 
pered by limitations which do 
not seem to have been resented 
by Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, 
Moliére, and Racine. But our 
problem is, not the good or evil 
results of certain restraints on 
freedom of language and in¢:- 
dent, but the wonderfully sud- 
den rise of these restraints 
between 1770 and 1790. In 
1771 Smollett published ‘ Hun- 
phry Clinker,’ distinctly his 
best book. The brutality of 
‘Roderick Random,’ the infam- 
ous ferocity of ‘Peregrine 
Pickle,’ are here mollified and 
mellowed. But, except in the 
works of M. Zola or of Swift, 
there are few passages in liter- 
ature, if any there are, 50 
physically and so _ needlessly 
nauseous as certain of the early 
letters of Matthew Bramble. 
Everything disgustful _ that 
medical practice could suggest 
toa brutal fancy is here set forth 
with elaborate care. There 
something of the ape, of the 
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Yahoo, in these passages attrib- 
uted to the pen of an _ hon- 
ourable and benevolent country 
entleman. On the chapter 
of Smells, “ Smelfungus,” as 
Sterne called Smollett, is as 
copious as M. Zola or M. Guy 
de Maupassant. Nobody seems 
to have objected, as some 
purists did object to the freak- 
ish contemporary  lubricities 
of Sterne. All these great 
eighteenth-century writers rev- 
dled joyously in the neces- 
sarily grotesque physical side 
of human nature. It was 
primely witty to half- poison 
smebody with a surreptitious 
dose of medicine. Homely ar- 
tiles of everyday life were 
constantly dragged in to get 
a laugh—articles that the most 
emancipated novelist of to-day 
keeps out of his daring pages. 
And, in thirty years, all these 
amusing objects, and scores of 
sets of comic or sensual situa- 
tions, had become even more 
impossible in fiction than they 
are to-day. Even the author 
of‘Tom and Jerry ’ would have 
given them a wide berth in 
England, and few authors, ex- 
cpt M. Armande Silvestre, 
Venture on them in France. 
In 1740 Dickens would have 
had cheap and nasty resources, 
and would have used them, 
while the Dickens of 1840 
shunned them even more scrup- 
wously than most men. 


One cannot imagine a change 
hore rapid and more radical. 
fe had not been a prudish 
People. Chaucer, Shakespeare, 


yden, Congreve, Smollett, 
urns, Sterne, are at the op- 
posite extreme from the prudish. 
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Why did we become so dainty 
between Smollett’s death (1771) 
and the rise of Mrs Radcliffe 
(1789)? We cannot attribute 
the revolution to the influence 
of feminine authors. (such as 
Mrs Radcliffe, Miss Edgeworth, 
and Miss Austen), for feminine 
influence, in Mrs Manley, Mrs 
Heywood, and Afra Behn, had 
tended in quite an opposite 
direction. Moreover, it is ladies 
to-day who throw their caps 
highest over the windmills, both 
in licentiousness of idea and 
physical squalor of theme,—al- 
ways, of course, for lofty moral 
purposes. Again, one cannot 
see that Society was more 
delicate when Rowlandson drew 
than when Hogarth boldly 
designed spades as spades. The 
Court of the Regency was not 
purer than the early years of 
the Regent’s worthy father. 
People were as naughty as 
when Lady Vane published 
the ‘Memoirs of a Lady of 
Quality.’ Yet everything Smol- 
lettian and Rabelaisian was 
banished clean out of litera- 
ture, and has never returned. 
Those persons are very young 
and ill-informed who think that 
the change is “Early Victor- 
ian.” That theory, if correct, 
would ‘be intelligible; but the 
revolution was really late 
Georgian: it arose in an age 
of heavy courtly licence,—an 
age when popular life was 
nearly as rough as it had 
been in 1740. Yet quite a 
large class of topics was now 
banished, not only from books, 
but from conversation between 
the sexes. Burns, as a peasant, 
was probably the last poet who 
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was allowed to take, or who 
took, his full swing. Byron 
was reprobated; and Leigh 
Hunt was gibbeted (hypocrit- 
ically, I fear) for the ‘Story 
of Rimini.” None of the three 
would have been much censured 
forty years earlier. 

I have stated the problem, 
but I do not pretend to solve 
it. I remember no Jeremy 
Collier, and no Addison, who 
set about reforming the coarse- 
ness of taste, just after Smol- 
lett’s day; and it does not 
seem that Jeremy or Addison, 
when they tried, really pro- 
duced much effect. The ‘Spec- 
tator,’ in Lamb’s situation on 
Primrose Hill, might, indeed, 
have proved as embarrassing 
as did ‘Pamela’ herself. Nor 


did foreign influences produce 
the revolution, for France was 
then hurrying into what had 


been the English extreme. 

If I must make a guess, I 
would hazard the theory that 
the change was caused by the 
rise of a larger reading middle 
class, especially by the increase 
in the numbers of women of 
the middle classes, and in the 
country, whoread books. They 
had not hitherto been literary : 
they had simply been house- 
wives and _ stitchers ; good 
mothers, not bookish. At no 
time had their class been so 
free, in conduct or conversa- 
tion, as the women in “ Society” 
and in London. What they 
avoided in life, they disliked in 
literature. They now began to 
get into contact with literature 
through book clubs. There 
were regular societies of pro- 
vincial Blues, not spotted by 
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town or court. Moreover, we 
must probably allow a good 
deal for the many and far. 
reaching influences of the Wes- 
leyan movement, and of the 
Anglican Church as affected 
thereby. The red-faced par. 
sons, absorbent of port and of 
ale, the Parson Trullibers, died 
out. What can Mrs Trulliber 
have read? Nothing, pro- 
bably ; but the wives of the 
Henry Tilneys did read, and 
doted on Cowper as well as 
on Clara Reeve and Mrs Rad- 
cliffe. Moreover, even Sterne, 
with his “sentiment,” made 
people desire fiction which 
could touch the heart as well 
as amuse, and they got it, in 
Mackenzie's ‘Man of Feeling’ 
and ‘ Julia de Roubigne.’ Shel- 
ley, in boyhood, tried to set 
the example of didactic novels, 
meant, he says, to inculcate 
his metaphysics and morals 
When once sentiment, and 
didacticism, and romance, and 
terror (as in Mrs Radcliffe and 
other favourites of Miss Cath- 
erine Morland) came in, and 
were found delightful, humour 
and libertinism went out. Broad 
farce was not in harmony (de- 
spite Dickens) with sentiment 
and the wilfully didactic, nor 
with “the horrid,” with spectral 
castles, and inquisitorial dun- 
geons. Smollett had thought 
such attractions dead for ever, 
but he was wrong. They re 
vived, they were hugely popt- 
lar, they held the field, and 
horseplay went out. Miss 
Burney, again, could not be 
expected to sin in the direc 
tion of Astrea, yet she could 
interest and amuse without 
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such gambols. There were no 
humorous novelists, or none 
who are now remembered as 
authors of stories, between the 
days of Smollett and Miss Edge- 
worth. There arose a forgotten 
school of historical novelists. 
So nobody was tempted to use 
the old, simple, animal ex- 
pedients for getting a laugh. 
Thus the new and great gener- 
ation of Scott and Miss Austen 
had no temptations to coarse- 
ness or licentiousness, even a 
moderate freedom would have 
been fatal, and modern critics 
may think Scott and Miss 
Austen “senselessly decent.” 
On the whole, the most ob- 
vious and probable cause of 
the sharp and sudden revolu- 
tion of taste was probably what 
we may call the Wesleyan 
Reformation acting on the 
middle classes far beyond the 


bounds of the Wesleyan com- 


munion, Wesley’s movement 
was really (though he did not 
know it) part of the Romantic 
movement: it began in an as- 
ceticism, and in an emotion, 
and in “supernormal experi- 
ences” after the model of the 
ideals of the medieval Church. 
Romanticism itself (in spite of 
some old French romances) is, 
In essence, “a delicate thing” ; 
knights amorous and errant are 
all unlike the festive wanderers 
of Fielding and Smollett. The 
squires of romantic lovers are 
no Straps nor Partridges, and 
the knights understand “the 
maiden passion for a maid,” 
mM a sense unknown to the 
lovers of Sophia, Emilia, and 

arcissa. The new middle- 
Class lady novel-reader could 
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not put up with the infidelities 
of Tom Jones, Roderick Ran- 
dom, and Peregrine Pickle. She 
felt personally insulted (and no 
wonder) by their behaviour. 
From all these influences, one 
ventures to conjecture, the 
singular and rapid change in 
taste, and the decent limita- 
tions on literary art (limitations 
hitherto conspicuously absent 
from English fiction), drew their 
origin. That the once Puritan 
middle classes deserve most of 
the praise is a theory strength- 
ened by the example of Amer- 
ica, where prudery as to the 
use even of simple harmless 
phrases (for example, you “re- 
tire,” in America: you never 
go to bed) irritated Dr Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. American 
literature is assuredly neither 
licentious nor coarse. But these 
hypotheses may be inadequate 
or erroneous, in which case the 
problem becomes vastly more 
curious and interesting. A 
problem it is: the generation 
of Scott’s father saw nothing 
out of the way or reprehensible 
in literary forms which the 
authors of Scott’s generation 
might, and, of course, did en- 
joy, but dared not, and cared 
not to follow. Sir Walter him- 
self was an ardent admirer of 
Smollett, whom at one time he 
was constantly quoting. But 
Scott’s own heroes never once 
wander from the strict path 
of a solitary virtuous attach- 
ment. His one heroine who, 
in fact, had transgressed from 
the path of Dian, was, if I may 
say so, violently shunted back 
into it, owing to the prudery of 
Ballantyne, some of whose MS, 
2B 
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notes on Scott’s proof - sheets 
prove him to have possessed 
“a nice morality.” Hencefor- 
ward every hero was a Gala- 
had, till Mr Rochester broke 
away from the rule and Richard 
Feverel fell into the ancient 
errors of Captain Booth. Even 
now a hero’s confessions are 
less startlingly explicit than 
those of Roderick Random; 
and nobody would pretend to 
interest us in a Peregrine 
Pickle, or even in a Pamela. 
The change, which was born 
full grown, has lasted for a 
century in England, which had 
previously set the very opposite 
example. It was a change due 


not merely to the moral revolu- 
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tion that sprang from the Wes- 
leys, but to a general revolt, all 
along the line, in favour of 
the ideal and the spiritual, and 
against the godless common- 
place and brutality of the 
early Hanoverian time. The 
new materialism of science has 
probably fostered the new 
“emancipated ” literature of the 
strugforlifeur of M. Daudet. 
Thus reactions succeed each 
other; but on the whole, in 
fiction, and not looking at the 
worse than Smollettian vulgar- 
ity of such plays as “Lord 
Quex,” the tendency to a new 
licence seems to have expended 
itself. 
A. LANG. 
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OuR army as a whole, and 
in each of its branches, has 
been severely tested for several 
months. There have been 
many details of command and 
administration which appar- 
ently deserve to be criticised, 
though it is possible that, when 
the whole truth is eventually 
published, it may be found that 
the present weight of criticism 
may have to be readjusted or 
even removed altogether. Cir- 
cumstances are sometimes 
stronger than organisation 
however perfect, or plans of 
action however well conceived. 
But there is one military de- 
partment which has proved 
itself quite equal to the work 
that it has undertaken, in 


whose operations it has been 
impossible to detect the slight- 
est flaw, and in which there 
has never been any friction or 


shortcoming. The medical ser- 
vice of the army has attracted 
the cordial admiration of Con- 
tinental, and particularly Rus- 
sian, military surgeons by its 
performance of duty in the 
field and the completeness of 
its arrangements, and _ this 
means a great deal, as almost 
every other branch of the army 
18, whether rightly or not, 
judged unfavourably. It is a 
good thing when others see 
us as we would wish to be 
seen, and ‘Maga’ most cor- 
dially joins in the chorus of 
foreign approval, and wishes 
to direct attention to noble 
work nobly done. It is in 
the highest degree satisfactory 


to see a perfect organisation 
perfectly successful in the ends 
for which it has been framed, 
and those who are responsible 
for it ought not to lack their 
meed of public appreciation. 
There is no question but that 
the Royal Army Medical Corps 
(the department of which we 
speak) is animated just now by 
a very special desire to deserve 
well of England. Some years 
ago, and for a long time pre- 
viously, the Army Medical De- 
partment, admirable and de- 
serving as it had always proved 
itself, had been left by the 
country’s Government in a most 
anomalous condition both as 
regards rank and privilege. It 
had been systematically snubbed 
and its professional and military 
pride had been gravely injured. 
Its officers were justifiably dis- 
heartened, and the service had 
lost its attraction for the best 
young men from the medical 
schools. In December 1896 
‘Maga’ took up the cudgels in 
its behalf, and summed up the 
subject in a manner which, she 
is proud to believe, gained the 
gratitude of the department, 
and had some influence in mov- 
ing the authorities to make 
necessary reforms. A due mili- 
tary rank was subsequently 
granted to the medical officers, 
and they with their men were 
formed into a special corps 
bearing the proud distinction of 
“Royal.” Although it is cer- 
tain that this concession should 
be by no means final, and that, 
in many details, there yet re- 
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mains much to be done, it has 
given the highest satisfaction 
to our army surgeons, and, in 
order to show themselves worthy 
of honour, they are, if it were 
possible, more anxious than ever 
before to strain every nerve in 
the performance of duty. They 
can never have to submit to 
a higher trial than that which 
is being given to them by the 
present war. 


Few people realise completely 
what is the work that the 
Royal Army Medical Corps 
has to do, how vast are the 
responsibilities committed to it. 
Let it then be understood that, 
from the time when a severe 
campaign is in full swing, the 
most moderate estimate of the 
number of the sick and wounded 
to be dealt with is ten per cent 
of the total forces employed. 
If we have 100,000 men in the 
field, there will at any given 
time be about 10,000 in the 
care of the R.A.M.C. While 
soldiers are effective for fight- 
ing purposes they are distrib- 
uted in regiments, battalions, 
and batteries ; in brigades, divi- 
sions, and armies. The moment 
that they are stricken by dis- 
ease or become victims to the 
enemy’s weapons, they pass into 
another organisation. They 
become medical or surgical 
cases, and are on the strength 
of one or other of the established 
posts over which floats the red- 
cross flag. Every one of these 
posts has its special object, 
from the hurried relief on the 
battlefield itself, the careful ex- 
amination and treatment at 
some neighbouring spot, more 
or less sheltered from _ the 
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enemy's bullets, up to the com- 
pletely fitted field hospital and 
the still more elaborate hospital 
at the base of operations. It 
is worth while to examine all 
of these, and to see what share 
each takes in the saving of life, 
the mitigation of suffering, and 
the possible restoration of a 
soldier to his place in the fight- 
ing-line. 

First, for the battlefield every 
unit (regiment, battalion, or 
brigade division of artillery) has 
attached to it an officer of the 
R.A.M.C., who accompanies it 
wherever it goes, and is ever at 
hand to give instant attention 
when casualties occur. These 
gallant gentlemen are as much 
exposed to the enemy’s fire as 
any of the combatants, and they 
practise their profession coolly 
and deliberately under circum- 
stances the most trying to nerve 


and mental equilibrium that 


can well be conceived. To their 
valour is often due the preser- 
vation of a life that is ebbing 
away or the saving of a limb 
that would otherwise be lost. 
Even if the case is beyond the 
aid of science, who can gauge 
the great reduction of mortal 
agony that may be the work of 
their tender and skilful hands’ 
After the first attention has 
been paid to the wounded, they 
are removed by the regimental 
stretcher - bearers to the “cok 
lecting station,” a spot as near 
the fighting-line as possible 
but to a certain extent sheltered 
from the enemy’s fire. No sur 
gical work is done here; but 
the first line of ambulances 5 
in waiting, and receives the 
victims of war for carriage '° 
the “dressing station.” And 
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now we come to the work of 
another item of the system, 
the “bearer companies,” one 
of which is attached to each 
brigade of cavalry or infantry. 
In a great battle it would be 
obviously impossible for the 
surgeons attached to units to 
attend to all the men who 
are injured, — the regimental 
stretcher - bearers could not 
carry all from the field. More 
assistance 1s necessary, and this 
is given by a bearer company, 
consisting of three officers, 
nearly sixty non-commissioned 
oficers and men of _ the 
RAM.C., and thirty - eight 
men, under a warrant officer, 
of the Army Service Corps. 
The major of the company 
and another medical officer 
remain at the dressing station 
with the sergeant-major, three 
non-commissioned officers, four 
privates, and a cook, while 
the remainder of the company 
moves after the fighting -line 
to help in tending and remov- 
ig the wounded as they fall. 
The dressing station is estab- 
lished beyond the zone of 
fire, and, if possible, near a 
toad and a good water-supply. 
Buildings are utilised when 
available, but if not tents are 
pitched ; fires are lighted for 
heating water and preparing 
testoratives; everything that 
Surgery requires is ready for 
use, and medical comforts are 
Provided. It is here that 
there is the first opportunity 
of mnutely examining the con- 
ition of a wounded man. 
Here he is carefully attended 
to. Here immediately neces- 
“ty operations are performed, 
and here his strength is sus- 
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tained by food and stimulants. 
Mr Treves, one of the consult- 
ing surgeons with the forces 
in Africa, gives a most vivid 
account of what he saw at 
such a place :— 


“The scene presented at this 
spot was beyond description. The 
meh were coming in as fast as am- 
bulances and bearers could bring 
them. Some were dead, some were 
dying, all were parched with thirst 
and baked and blistered with heat. 
The men were lying on all sides on 
stretchers — amidst tents, piles of 
rifles, accoutrements, battered hel- 
mets, and blood-stained tunics. It 
was a sight no one would wish to see 
again, and the blazing sun added to 
the miseries of all.” 


But the dressing station is 
only a halting-place. There it 
is impossible to keep any cases 
for prolonged treatment, and 
all are at once placed in the 
second line of ambulances for 
conveyance to the “field hos- 
pital.” This is a large estab- 
lishment consisting of a hun- 
dred beds, and is under the 
charge of four officers and a 
quartermaster, with thirty-five 
non-commissioned officers and 
privates R.A.M.C., and, in 
addition, twenty non - com- 
missioned officers and privates 
Army Service Corps for trans- 
port duty. A field hospital is 
attached to every brigade or 
equivalent body of troops, and 
it can, if required by circum- 
stances, be subdivided into 
sections of twenty - five beds. 
As it must accompany its bri- 
gade on the march, it is to the 
fullest extent mobile; but it is 
so equipped and provided that 
it can remain in one place for 
a considerable period and give 
to its patients every facility for 
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repose and comfort as long as 
they remain in its shelter. This 
is no long time, however. 
Being liable to marching or- 
ders at any moment, every case 
that can possibly be removed 
must be transferred at once to 
a “stationary hospital.” As 
its name implies, this is a hos- 
pital which does not accompany 
the movements of the army, 
and is a fixture until there is a 
great change in the scheme of 
operations. It is placed on the 
line of communications, and all 
of its arrangements have a more 
or less permanent character. 
There are several stationary 
hospitals now in South Africa, 
and each contains a hundred 
beds; but it can be broken up 
into sections of fifty beds, com- 
plete in every respect. The 
personnel of each is nearly the 
same as that of a field hospital, 
with the exception that there 
is no transport equipment. No 
man is, however, placed in a 
stationary hospital if he is fit 
to undergo the journey to a 
** general hospital” at the base 
of operations. General hos- 
pitals have been established at 
the great South African sea- 
port towns, and they are the 
ne plus ultra of medical science 
and administration, hardly 
yielding in any single point to 
the great organisations at 
home. Each accommodates 
500 rank and file and 20 offi- 
cers, and is worked by a large 
staff, comprising a colonel, 
seven officers, and about 140 
non-commissioned officers and 
men of the R.A.M.C., with 
eleven civilian surgeons, a lady 
superintendent, and eight nurs- 
ing sisters. From the general 
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hospital there are only two 
moves possible for the patient 
—one back to his native land, 
when he is, alas! permanently 
disabled or not likely to be fit 
for war for a considerable time; 
the other, and happily it is one 
that can often be made, when 
he is entirely restored to health 
and strength and is able to re- 
turn to his duty in the ranks, 
very likely again to qualify for 
hospital treatment. 

The long list of posts where 
sick and wounded are treated 
by no means exhausts the réle 
of beneficent establishments 
under the direct charge and 
administration of the officers 
R.A.M.C. Besides the base 
depots and advanced depots of 
stores, medical comforts, &c, 
for which they are directly 
responsible, they have entirely 
in their hands the equipment 
and control of all the transport 
of patients by land and sea. 
No methods long prepared and 
framed in accordance with any 
practicable peace establishment 
could ever cope satisfactorily 
with the dire immediate neces- 
sities of a great battlefield, and 
the wise foresight of Colonel 
Gallwey, ©.B., the principal 
medical officer with Sir Redvers 
Buller’s army, made one of the 
most admirable provisions evel 
heard of in war's history. He 
organised a volunteer ambtr 
lance corps of 2000 men, whe 
were told off in the proportio 
of 12 men to astretcher. Thes 
stretcher-carriers bore all the 
more seriously wounded from 
the field in the Colenso fight 
and thus spared them the suffer 
ing and danger which Ww? 
have been inevitable from the 
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jolting of the ambulance-wag- 
gons over the uneven ground. 
Not only did they do this all 
day, but during the following 
night and day they carried all 
the worst cases on to the station- 
ary hospital. It was due prin- 
cipally to Colonel Gallwey’s 
bold initiative and thorough- 
ness of previous organisation 
that not a single wounded man 
was left on the field after dark. 
This is only one instance out of 
many that might be cited show- 
ing what a practical grasp the 
officers R.A.M.C. have of every- 
thing that bears on their re- 
sponsibilities, and how perfectly 
prepared they are to foresee and 
meet necessities that may arise. 
Then, for the long railway 
journeys from the front to the 
base, hospital trains of the most 
elaborate completeness in equip- 
ment were prepared before the 
necessity for their use actually 
arose, and have been found 
admirably adapted for their 
purpose. Each train is a self- 
contained hospital, with stores, 
means of cooking, comfortable 
arrangements for patients, and 
room for medical staff. African 
railways are generally a single 
line of rails, so frequent shunt- 
Ing on to a siding must take 
Place to allow other trains to 
pass; but from this there follows 
no inconvenience except the 
delay, and every precaution is 
taken that in passing from the 
battlefield to the general hos- 
pital there is no increase of 
hurt or suffering. Again the 
work on the Natal side may 
quoted as an example of 
What has been done, but cer- 
tainly only as a case of ex uno 
sce omnes. Major Brazier 
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Creagh has made his hospital 
trains the object of unlimited 
labour and thought. In them, 
as soon as a patient has been 
put into his berth, he has been 
able to command iced soda- 
water and whisky, iced milk, 
hot soup, or even champagne 
and seltzer-water. In relation 
to hospital trains it should 
be noted that Major Creagh 
brought his train actually 
under fire on to the battlefield 
at Colenso, and that the 
wounded were lifted into it 
from the place where they fell. 
Truly, if war is a brutal and 
illogical business, at any rate 
some of its worst evils have 
been palliated by philanthropic 
science. 

In African waters there are 
now six hospital ships — the 
Trojan and the Spartan, which 
were provided by Government ; 
the Princess of Wales, prepared 
by the Red Cross Society, assist- 
ed by funds given by the kind 
Princess whose name it bears 
from moneys remaining in her 
hands after the occupation of 
Egypt; the Maine, chartered 
and fitted out by the generous 
exertions of American ladies, 
under the personal care and 
supervision of Lady Randolph 
Churchill; and the Lismore 
and Nubia, lately fitted out 
in the colony. These magnifi- 
cently arranged and provided 
ships are under the direct con- 
trol of the R.A.M.C., though it 
has been of course impossible 
to find, from its too limited 
numbers, all the professional 
personnel, and this has been 
formed from the cream of the 
medical faculty in England 
and the United States. 
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The normal requirements of 
an army in the way of medical 
attendance differ so enormously 
from the tremendous pressure of 
a great war, that it would be 
out of the question to maintain 
such a permanent establishment 
of the R.A.M.C. as would be 
sufficient to meet all the duties 
which now lie before it. Like 
those of other nations, our mili- 
tary medical department has 
always had to contemplate the 
necessity, when an emergency 
arose, of appealing to the medi- 
cal profession at large for 
assistance. The appeal has 
now been made by the Director- 
General, and most nobly and 
enthusiastically has. it been 
answered. Thousands of the 
most highly qualified men in 
our islands, representing all 
the great medical schools, have 
applied for employment, and 
the only difficulty has been to 
choose from the multitude the 
few hundreds that have been 
required. It is understood that 
these civilian surgeons are to 
receive the same pay and 
allowances during their term of 
employment as the regular offi- 
cers; but no such temptations, 
nor indeed any temptations 
whatever, were necessary to 
secure their services. These 
gallant volunteers were only 
anxious to practise their noble 
profession in their country’s 
service, not in mere common- 
place hospital work, but in the 
most advanced posts, where ex- 
posure and hardship are great- 
est and the enemy’s bullets are 
flying most thickly. So far it 
has not been considered desir- 
able to gratify their very laud- 
able ambition to the utmost, as 


their lack of military experi- 
ence and knowledge of military 
routine might present some 
difficulties, but they are finding 
ample employment in the base 
and stationary hospitals. It is 
by no means improbable, how- 
ever, that the time may come 
when some of them may find 
themselves in situations which 
will very fully try their nerve 
and hardihood., 

In addition to the regular 
working staff of our medical 
organisation for war, our s0l- 
diers are also having with them 
some of the greatest British 
surgeons as consultants. The 
names of Sir W..MacCormac, 
Mr Treves, Sir W. Stokes, and 
others who have gone to South 
Africa, are those of princes in 
their great calling, and England 
owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to such men, who, forsaking 
their great positions and largely 
paid practices at home, have 
gone forth on their errand of 
mercy. It is no confession of 
weakness on the part of the 
R.A.M.C. that it should wel- 
come the advice in grave cases 
of scientists whose reputation is 
pre-eminent. The credit of its 
officers, gained brilliantly im 
peace and war, puts it beyond 
any such suggestion ; but there 
is no doubt that it is often more 
difficult to decide whether 4 
serious operation is advisable 
than to perform the operation 
itself, and it must be of the 
greatest satisfaction to the 
patient, to the patient’s friends 
at home, and to the surged 
that the propriety of any cours 
of action should be support 
ed and fortified by an opm 
of unquestionable weight and 
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value. If they had gone from 
England for nothing else but to 
inspect and report upon the 
R.A.M.C. work in the field and 
in hospital, the presence of the 
consultants in Africa would 
have been an immense satis- 
faction to the English people. 
No men know better than they 
what surgery and nursing 
should be, and when, as in- 
dependent critics, they can and 
do pour forth unstinted praise 
upon every detail that has come 
before them, we can bless the 
arrangement that has given us 
their opinion. In employing 
these distinguished men, Eng- 
land is only doing what all 
great Continental nations pro- 
pose to do in the case of war; 
but even in our own history we 
have seen a leading London 
surgeon hurry to the scene of a 
great campaign :— 

“The fact may not inappropriately 
be recalled that Sir Charles Bell 
acted as a volunteer consultant to 
the forces after Waterloo. In his 
‘Letters,’ published by his widow, 
It is stated that when, on June 22, 
1815, the news of the great battle 
reached London, Bell exclaimed to 
his brother-in-law, Mr John Shaw, 
afterwards surgeon to the Middlesex 
hospital: ‘Johnnie! How can we 
let this pass? Here is such an occa- 
sion of seeing gunshot-wounds come 
‘oour very door. Let us go.’ They 
st off at once, the only passports 
they thought of being surgical in- 
struments : these Shaw shook in the 
faces of the officers, who thereupon 
rer pass without making any 

culty. On their arrival at Brus- 
re they found things in some con- 

‘sion. Bell writes on July 1: ‘It 
Was thought we were prepared for a 
great battle, yet there we are, eleven 

Ys after it, only making arrange- 


ments for : 
wounded.” the reception of the 


Sir Charles Bell appears to 
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have given his great skill prin- 
cipally to the French wounded, 
though he was consulted by 
General Adam, Sir Edward 
Barnes, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
and other officers. 

After all, surgery and medi- 
cine are not everything in the 
treatment of a case, but careful 
and tender nursing takes a 
very important part. The 
medical officer cannot always 
remain by one bedside, and if 
his directions are not minutely 
carried out during the long 
hours when he is employed else- 
where, his best skill will be but 
of partial avail. It does not 
appear to be usually known 
that the men of the R.A.M.C: 
are not only stretcher-bearers 
but are also highly skilled and 
experienced hospital attendants, 
and are divided according to 
their capabilities into various 
classes. The orderlies of the first 
class are thoroughly trained 
“nurses,” while the others 
are employed as compounders, 
cooks, &c. Probably nowhere 
is the responsibility of nursing 
more felt than it is by the 
orderlies in a military hospital. 
Quite irrespective of the sym- 
pathetic feeling which we be- 
lieve that most Englishmen 
have towards helplessness and 
suffering, they are very fully 
imbued with the military 
virtues of discipline and de- 
votion to duty. We know well 
how in the combatant ranks 
good officers can by their lead- 
ing incite their men to deeds of 
chivalry and heroism, and in 
like manner the unfailing scien- 
tific coolness, resource, presence 
of mind, and entire forgetful- 
ness of self shown by the officers 
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of the R.A.M.C. are constantly 
emulated by the men who serve 
with them. There is no doubt 
that in the line nearest the 
enemy, where work must in- 
evitably be to some extent 
rough and ready, when grave 
danger is hovering near, and 
a hospital must, as it were, 
“come into action” with the 
utmost rapidity, and not always 
under the most favourable sur- 
rounding circumstances, the 
men of the R.A.M.C. are the 
best possible nurses. It has 
been suggested that some lady 
nurses should be attached to 
the field hospitals ; but the con- 
sensus of opinion among those 
who are responsible that the 
work is well done, and among 
the poor Tommies who form 
the cases, is that the ladies 
would be quite out of place so 
near the battlefield, and that it 
is much better to rely entirely 
on the men who have always 
proved themselves to be so good 
and efficient. It is obvious, 
too, that, if a lady nurse falls 
sick, it would be impossible in 
a field hospital to provide that 
she should have the care and 
privacy due to her sex. 

But in the case of our sick 
and wounded soldiers there is 
still a very important place for 
lady nurses. Immediately after 
the first shock of a wound, the 
patient’s thoughts are still full 
of the excitement of the fight, 
or else he is nearly unconscious 
of surrounding influences. So 
long as he is attended to, there 
is little room for the sway of the 
mind over the body; but when 
he finds himself in a stationary 
or base hospital, during the long- 
drawn-out days while he is slow- 


ly progressing to convalescence, 
or when perhaps he is fading out 
of life, the gentle touch of a 
woman’s hand and the soothing 
tones of a woman’s voice are to 
him of inestimable value. Good 
and attentive as male nurses 
may be, their care lacks some- 
thing which is supplied by that 
of the “ministering angels.” 
This has been recognised for 
some years, and a corps of 
ladies called the Army Nursing 
Service has been formed for 
hospital duty in England and 
the Colonies, India being pro- 
vided for by the Indian Nursing 
Service, which is a_ separate 
body. The sisters of the Army 
Nursing Service all go through 
a course of instruction at Netley, 
and there become accustomed 
to military ways and military 
discipline. A large number of 
them are now in South Africa, 
and how admirably their work 
is done will be told by the 
invalids who are now returning 
to England. As the Army 
Nursing Service would be ur- 
able to meet all the calls upon 
it, it is supplemented by sisters 
from the Army Nursing Reserve, 
an organisation managed by 4 
committee of which Princess 
Christian is president, and into 
whose benevolent work she has 
thrown her whole energy. The 
followers in the footsteps of 
Florence Nightingale are now 
many. The good work that 
she initiated has now become 
a commonplace of warlike or 
ganisation, the difficulties that 
she found in her path have 
passed away for ever, and all 
the world recognises the noble 
practicalness of her aims. 
Some comment has been mate 
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on the omission of special sani- 
tary officers from the staffs of 
our armies. The fact is, how- 
ever, that such officers are now 
inno way needed. Every officer 
of the R.A.M.C. goes through a 
course at Netley on all matters 
connected with sanitation, and 
is perfectly competent to advise 
in every such detail. The medi- 
cal officer attached to each unit 
is responsible to the principal 
medical officer of the division 
for the proper condition of his 
camp, and a most careful eye is 
kept upon the sources of water- 
supply, the food, and all mat- 
ters that can possibly affect the 
wellbeing of the men. How 
thoroughly sanitation is at- 
tended to is shown by the 
excellent general health of all 
the troops, although typhoid 
fever is known to be very 
prevalent in South Africa dur- 
ing the autumn and summer. 
The only places where there 
have been any serious outbreaks 
are among the besieged gar- 
risons and one or two camps 
close to the enemy, and their 
conditions are of course beyond 
the control of any sanitary 
science, however perfect and 
however energetic in action. 

_ Avery ill-advised commander 
in the English army once said, 
not so very long ago, that the 
medical corps “were not sol- 
diers but only attendants upon 
soldiers.” It may be perhaps 
difficult to define what special 
qualifications or employments 
make a man a soldier; but if 
entire self-abnegation in the 
cause of duty, if patient endur- 
ance of fatigue and hardship in 
the course of military opera- 
tions, if the profoundest dis- 
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regard of danger in the battle- 
field, if the fact of their officers 
and men being large sharers in 
the death and injury that smite 
the personnel of an army, are 
any of the conditions that mark 
a true soldier, the R.A.M.C. 
can say, “No men are more of 
soldiers than we.” This must 
be iterated again and yet again ; 
for, in the face of these very 
palpable facts, there can be no 
doubt that in certain military 
quarters, and those, so far, very 
influential quarters, there is still 
a deep-rooted feeling of ani- 
mosity against the medical ser- 
vice. Or is it possible that the 
feeling is rather one of jealousy 
because that service has been 
so eminently equal to a great 
occasion, when the purely com- 
batant administration has, to 
say the least, not been too 
successful? Specific army status 
has been granted to the medi- 
cal department, but this has 
not apparently always car- 
ried with it the recognition 
that is due. For a salient ex- 
ample of what is meant it may 
be pointed out that the name 
of the principal medical officer 
of the last Soudan expedition 
was omitted from the otherwise 
comprehensive list of those to 
whom the thanks of Parliament 
were tendered. The record of 
special acts of gallantry per- 
formed by our officers and men 
in South Africa is somewhat 
slow in reaching us, and what 
has come has been wanting in 
fulness. Perhaps it is only the 
despatches of successful generals 
that can be expected to contain 
eulogies of subordinates, how- 
ever well they may have served, 
however brilliant an example 
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they may have given. But, 
though we have yet to learn 
officially the details of many 
deeds of heroism, the com- 
manders of the most important 
forces hitherto employed have 
spoken generally in the most 
laudatory terms about the work 
done by the R.A.M.C. General 
Buller says :— 


“One of the Natal papers is attack- 
ing the military hospitals, and, as 
some of the false and ridiculous 
statements may cause anxiety at 
home, I think it right to say that 
Mr Treves assures me that there is 
no possible ground for complaint, 
and that 1 may rest satisfied that 
all the medical arrangements are 
completely satisfactory to him. I 
pressed him if he could suggest im- 
provement, and he said he could not. 
I have given the matter every con- 
sideration, and can only express my 
admiration of the arrangements made 
by Colonel Gallwey and the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, and Mr Treves 
assures me that he entirely agrees 
with me.” 


Lord Methuen thus concludes 
his despatch after the Modder 
River fight :— 


“Again I call attention to the 
splendid hospital arrangements, for 
at 4.45 p.m. on the day after the 
fight all my wounded were on the 
way to Capetown. I am glad to 
have been slightly wounded, because 
in no other way could I have learnt 
the care taken of the wounded; and 
there was nothing officer or private 
soldier required that was not pro- 
vided at once, and the medical officers 
never tired in their endeavour to 
alleviate suffering.” 


The despatch also contains 
the following mention: “ He 
(Colonel Paget) draws attention 
to Captain Moores, R.A.M.C., 
who, although wounded in the 
hand, said nothing, but con- 
tinued his duties.” 

From other sources we know 


that, while our soldiers have be- 
haved, without exception, in ac- 
cordance with the noblest tradi- 
tions of the British race, when 
one of the few bright elements 
in the campaign’s history is the 
knowledge that all ranks have 
quitted themselves like men, the 
R.A.M.C. has specially distin- 
guished itself, and we cannot 
help feeling our blood stirred 
by tales of what it has done. 
Mr Treves tells of poor Lieu- 
tenant Roberts’s death :— 


“‘ Before he was brought in he had 
been lying for seven hours in the sun 
in a donga. Here he was attended 
by Major Babtie, R.A.M.C., who 
rode into the donga through a hail of 
bullets, and whose horse was killed 
under him. Major Babtie kept by 
the wounded men in the donga until 
the battle was over, and as he alone 
had water in his water - bottle he 
doled out water to each man ina 
minim measure, 1 drachm to each. 
The courage and daring of Major 
Babtie on this occasion call for some 
recognition from the medical pro- 
fession, if not from the military au- 
thorities.” 

Then the ‘Morning Post's’ 


correspondent, writing of the 
battle of Magersfontein :— 


“Tt is most necessary here to say 
a word in praise of the Army Medi- 
cal Corps, who faced a hot fire all 
day long, going close up to the firing- 
line to bring back our wounded. It 
seems almost incredible that during 
the day 500 wounded men should 
have been brought back by the Medi- 
cal Corps, though to get them back 
stretcher-bearers and searchers ha 
to cross and recross a zone of fire 
nearly a mile wide.” 


Writing of the same battle, 
the ‘Daily Telegraph’ corre 
spondent says :— 

“ When the ambulance was brought 
up about noon, the Boers would not 


allow it to come nearer than 500 
yards. Ensor, however, went o 
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alone within 300 yards of the enemy 
and brought back a wounded man, 
although a heavy fire was directed 
on him by the Boers. Captain 
Probyn, attached to the Gordon 
Highlanders, walked erect up and 
down the firing-line attending to the 
wounded officers and men under a 
hail of bullets.” 

And so on and so on. 

Several officers of the 
R.A.M.C. have met a soldier’s 
death in the field. The first to 
give his life for his country was 
Major Gray, who fell while 
ministering to the wounded at 
Elandslaagte. Then Captain 
Hughes, one of the most brilliant 
young English scientists, died by 
Buller’s side at Colenso. Even 
that unemotional commander 
telegraphed, “We had all 
learned to love him”; and it 
has been written of him in a 
great professional journal, ‘“‘ His 
untimely death is a loss not 
only to the Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps, but also to the pro- 
fession at large and to medical 
science.” And, alas! there are 
others. 

A very spirited ditty has 
come before us. It was pub- 
lished in the ‘Morning Post,’ 
and it is no discredit to it to 
say that it is evidently inspired 
by the study of Rudyard Kip- 
lng. Its last lines seem to 
sum up very perfectly all that 
we think about the R.A.M.C. in 
the field :— 


“But, here’s to the man of the R. A.M.C. 

Buzzing about on the field like a bee, 

Tending the wounded where lead’s 
__ flying hot, 

Biting his lip when he gets hisself shot : 

_ ny the best of us, hurt and not 

Doctor he may be—he’s soldier as well.” 


And, besides their chivalrous 
courage and readiness in the 
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actual battlefield, the R.A.M.C., 
have given examples of the 
most extraordinary endurance 
in carrying out their duties 
after the actual fighting is 
over,—an endurance so much 
beyond the ordinary capacity of 
human powers, that it can only 
be accounted for by believing 
that they are stimulated by the 
noblest professional zeal and the 
most eager and high-minded 
philanthropy. After the battle 
of Magersfontein the medical 
men worked incessantly for 
thirty-six: hours. After the 
battle of Colenso Mr Treves 
writes :— 


“Some 800 wounded were passed 
through the field hospitals and dealt 
with by sixteen surgeons. Those who 
harshly criticise the Medical Depart- 
ment should have seen the work 
done on the memorable Friday on 
the Naval Hill before Colenso. No 
work could have been done better. 
The equipment was good, the ar- 
rangements elaborated, and the officers 
worked on hour after hour without 
rest or food under the most trying 
possible conditions. No greater 
strain could have fallen upon a de- 
pee and all concerned met the 

runt of it valiantly and well. One 
could not be other than proud of 
one’s profession.” 


And be it remembered that the 
men who did this great work, 
work which involved as much 
toil to the brain as it demanded 
the utmost skilfulness of hand, 
did not come to it fresh and un- 
fatigued. Many of them had 
had a weary march, many of 
them had been present and em- 
ployed during the long and 
bitter action. The temperature 
was over 100°, and the atmos- 
phere was permeated with dust. 
Truly a marvellous feat ! 
Something has now been 
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said of our Army’s Medical 
Service in the field, of its mar- 
vellously perfect organisation, 
of the individual initiative, cool 
courage, skill, endurance, and 
sense of duty shown by its 
members in the most trying 
tests that can well be con- 
ceived; but it must be re- 
membered that there are other 
officers of the R.A.M.C. who, 
though they are not serving 
in the field, have to discharge 
duties as essential to the effici- 
ent working of the department. 
A long succession of most able, 
experienced, and practical men 
have built up the present sys- 
tem of administration and exe- 
cution, and it has been the 
good fortune of Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Jameson, the present 
Director-General, to see how 
admirable in every respect is 
the result of the labour done 
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by himself and his predecessors, 
He has within the last few 
months had to face a gigantic 
task, and to face it at the head 
of a service which is miserably 
undermanned. Complaintshave, 
in one or two instances, been 
made of so-called shortcomings 
in the department that he con- 
trols, but they have been the 
outcome of profound ignorance 
as to real facts, and in no single 
case have they been justified— 
indeed they have always been 
triumphantly refuted. The 
strain has been terrible, but in 
no detail has the medical ser- 
vice given way. Surely there 
is here a combination of science, 
of business capacity, of patriotic 
feeling, of profound sense of 
duty, which our nation should 
be proud to see in servants of 
the State. Surely it should 
not be ungrateful. 
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BY HUGH CLIFFORD. 


III. 


AN EXPEDITION 


AN expedition into the Be- 
nighted Lands! Until you 
have served your apprentice- 
ship on the outskirts of the 
empire, breathed frontier air, 
heard frontier talk, dreamed 
frontier dreams, you cannot 
realise the splendour, the magic, 
the thrill of that idea. For 
years you have heard tales 
without number of the States 
beyond the border—fragment- 
ary echoes of deeds that have 
their counterparts only in the 
‘Arabian Nights’ For years 


you have speculated with your 
fellows concerning all that goes 
forward in that dim back-of- 
beyond where no white man 


has hitherto set foot. Now 
and again you have caught a 
passing glimpse of the blue line 
of distant mountains which 
separate a nineteenth-century 
protectorate from a kingdom 
of the middle ages, and the 
fat haze upon the hill-tops 
has seemed to you to be the 
visible cloud of mystery which 
hovers over the untrodden land. 
arnestly you have longed for 
the day when the Government 
will step on and out ; when the 
barrier of frontier will be re- 
moved; when the new raw 
country, which is yet so old, so 
changed, shall be forced to 
Yield its secrets to you; when 
the mystery which has _ sur- 
rounded it, which has severed 
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it from the white races since 
the Creation, shall be laid bare 
to your probe; when you shall 
at last be suffered to enter the 
stronghold which has so long 
withstood the assaults of pro- 
gress and civilisation. Until 
you have yourself experienced 
these desires, you cannot con- 
ceive the measure of their 
potency. The men, military or 
civil, whose duty takes them 
to the border -lands, cannot 
escape the contagion. It is in 
the air they breathe, the sounds 
they hear, the sights which fill 
their seeing. The restlessness, 
which under Elizabeth drove 
men Westward Ho! sets our 
fellows itching to cross the 
borders of the Queen in this 
later day, there to seek for new 
countries, to see new things, to 
experience new dangers, excite- 
ments, privations. Our border- 
folk are the gentlemen adven- 
turers of our age. They are 
glorified tramps every man of 
them, and the song of the 
tramp is their war-song :— 

Since the day when I played in the 

squalid street, 
And dreamed that I'd go to sea, 
No place in the world was dear or 


sweet, 
Or good in itself to me ! 


The Land I loved was the Land I saw 
Just dipping below the sky, 
And when I was there,—it was good 
no more, 
So forward again trudged I! 
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If the matter were left in the 
hands of the frontier-men, the 
expansion of the empire would 
proceed at a rate positively 
terrific, and England would 
have more little wars on her 
hands than she owns men to 
fight them. But the folk who 
sit in the offices of Downing 
Street —’tis an atmosphere 
little calculated to breed excite- 
ment or enthusiasm — know 
this well; and the men on the 
frontier hold their posts only 
so long as they curb their de- 
sires and their restlessness. 
That is what frontier - men 
mean when they say that en- 
ergetic action on their part 
does not receive the support 
it deserves from Government. 

But when the word goes 
forth that an expedition into 
the Benighted Lands is sanc- 
tioned, there is mighty delight 
among the men upon the 
border. Every soul thinks 
that he has especial claims or 
qualifications which render his 
inclusion in the expedition a 
mere matter of common-sense. 
The Resident is bombarded 
with applications, is pleaded 
with, almost tearfully, by dis- 
appointed men, and is_pre- 
sented with an embarras de 
choix that might well be be- 
wildering were it not that he 
knows exactly what he wants, 
and which of his officers most 
accurately fulfil the conditions 
which he requires. The ex- 
pedition will probably occupy 
several months ; its way will lie 
through vast uninhabited for- 
ests for many days, and later 
it will pass villages scantily 
populated. Supplies must be 
taken to tide the men over 
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these barren zones; and since 
the staple of the bulk of the 
force is rice, without which 
Malays cannot live, it is nec. 
essary that the white men 
should conform as far as _pos- 
sible to the native custom, and 
should satisfy themselves with 
food such as the natives use, 
The Resident gathers together 
a hundred fighting Malays— 
villagers of his State, who fol- 
low him willingly at his invita- 
tion without pay or fee. The 
old feudal feeling, so strongly 
rooted in the people, has now 
been transferred from _ the 
native chiefs to himself, and 
since the raiding of the rebels 
has broken the peace which 
the Malays have learned to 
love under British rule, they 
have a personal object to serve 
in aiding their white friend to 
remove all possibility of future 
trouble from them by carry- 
ing the war into the enemy's 
country. But each of these 
fighting-men consumes a quar- 
ter of a bushel of rice every 
twenty-four hours; and a 
Malay bearer can only carry 
five bushels of rice upon his 
back, if he is to move swiftly 
through jungle in the wake o 
the fighters. Also, the bearer 
needs an equal quantity of food, 
in order that he may do 

work efficiently ; and _ this 
means that he carries supplies 
for himself for ten days, am 

rations for a similar period for 
one fighting-man. In addition 
to rice there are other burdens 
that must be borne, such 4 
ammunition, sleeping-mats for 
the white men and the chiefs 

the medical stores and instr 
ments, and sundry inevitable 
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impedimenta ; and each bearer 
employed in this duty requires 
aman to carry his rations for 
ten days. The Resident and 
his aide work the problem out 
on paper after the manner of 
their kind, and the figures re- 
presenting the number of men 
needed reach alarming dimen- 
sions. When the jungle march 
begins the supplies must be cut 
down as much as_ possible ; 
dried fish and salt must be the 
only luxuries allowed in addi- 
tion to the necessary rice; and 
the white men must take their 
chance with the natives. These 
are the conclusions at which 
the Resident arrives. In an- 
ticipation, with the glow of 
excitement engendered by the 
thought of the expedition still 
upon them, the prospect does 
not dismay the Europeans ; but 
none the less their chief selects 


as his comrades only those in 
whose physique he has the 


greatest confidence. The moral 
qualities needed — courage, 
patience, devotion to duty, 
energy, good temper, and good 
sense—are things of course. A 
man lacking these had hardly 
won his spurs in the trying 
districts of the border-land. 

It chances that it is on 
St Patrick’s Day the start is 
made. During the past week 
natives have been flocking from 
all parts of the interior district 
to Kuala Témbéling, where the 
united waters of the Témbéling 
and the Jélai form the noble 
Pahang river. At this place a 
wide spread of golden sand, set 
with silver shingle, flanks the 
left bank of the river for several 
hundreds of yards, furnishing a 
camping-ground such as it is 
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not easy to find in this jungle- 
smothered land. A stockaded 
police-station rises from the 
centre of a small parade-ground 
high on the river - bank above 
the spread of sand. At a dis- 
tance of a couple of hundred 
yards in front of it the forest 
shuts down upon the edge of 
the running water. In mid- 
distance a sharp point of land, 
swaddled in thick, secondary 
growths, juts out, dividing the 
Jélai from the Témbéling. The 
edge of the sandbank is fringed 
with moored boats of many 
shapes and sizes, from the dug- 
out canoe fashioned from a 
single charred log to the great 
mat-covered freight - barges 
which can be punted no higher 
up the rapid-beset stream. On 
the sand itself temporary huts 
—mere lean-to roofs supported 
on rude uprights or punting- 
poles—are scattered about with- 
out order or plan. Some of 
these are thatched rudely with 
green palm-leaves cut in the 
neighbouring jungle; others are 
roofed in with sheets of mén- 
ktiang-palm mats, borrowed 
from the boats; others again 
are sheltered by lengths of bam- 
boo, split in half, and cunningly 
laid side by side, the concave 
surfaces uppermost, with con- 
vex pieces protecting the joins, 
draining dwing rainy weather 
into the hollows on either hand, 
and rendering the whole water- 
proof. The contents of the 
huge freigiit-barges have been 
packed into smaller covered 
boats during the last few days ; 
the bearers who are to carry 
the burdens when the marching 
begins are now manning the 
punting-platforms, for the Ma- 
2c 
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lays of the expedition have all 
been born on the river - banks 
and bred to paddle and pole; the 
warriors, with their rifles, car- 
tridges, and bundles of personal 
gear, are fitting themselves into 
the dug-outs, taking their turn 
to steer or work the boat; the 
white men, with their slender 
stock of baggage, are crawling 
each into the slim craft which 
is to be his home for the next 
ten days. The huts are being 
rapidly dismantled of mat roofs 
and punting-poles, many of 
them collapsing into confused 
rubbish-heaps as their supports 
are dragged away from them. 
The whole scene is one of extra- 
ordinary bustle and confusion, 
of flitting figures clothed in gay 
garments, of pattering bare feet, 
of brown arms waving, of brown 
faces, some excited and eager, 
others stolid and expression- 
less. Men bear the last loads 
riverwards sturdily with bowed 
backs, moving methodically ; 
others noisily shouting direc- 
tions to which no one pays 
heed, stamping and gesticulat- 
ing wildly, and impeding the 
busy workers. At last the 
boats are ready. A Malay who 
enjoys some reputation among 
his fellows as a man of learning 
stands on the platform in the 
stern of the Resident’s boat and 
lifts up his voice in shrill Mu- 
hammadan invocation. The 
sonorous words of the prayer 
end with the Prophet’s name, 
and the crowd of natives chimes 
in, repeating ‘“ Muhammad! ” 
in a crashing roar. “Peace be 
to thy journeying!” screams 
an old chief from the bank 
as the Resident’s boat gets 
under way ; “ Peace be to thee 
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tarrying!” comes the answer. 
ing shout. The phrases are re- 
peated from boat to shore, from 
shore to boat again as the whole 
flotilla crawls off in an irregular 
line, the steermen seeking the 
shallower parts of the stream. 
Then boat after boat vanishes 
round the bend into the Tén- 
béling valley, till the last dug- 
out disappears with its freight 
of armed men, and a great 
hush falls upon those who stand 
watching from the sandbank. 
The expedition has started on 
its way to the Benighted 
Lands. 

All day long the fleet of boats 
struggles up-stream, punting- 
poles creaking and complaining, 
their metal tips grinding in the 
shingle of the river-bed, water 
splashing and dripping from 
their ends in a jewelled shower; 
the men, whooping, groaning, 
grunting at each fresh effort, 
labour and strain with bent 
bodies combating the current, 
their bare wet soles stamping 
on the poling-platforms, All 
day long the sharp noses of the 
boats are thrust forward fret- 
ting the river, cleaving its 
waters with a delicious sound 
suggestive of the coolness for 
which all are craving. All day 
long the white men lie stretched 
upon their mats under the thin 
low awnings, grilling in the 
merciless heat. At every village 
a party goes ashore and comes 
back laden with miscellaneous 
supplies — noisy fowls which 
have resolutely resisted capture 
and now protest furiously, yam 
brinjals white or purple, coco’ 
nuts, long stalks of sugar-cane, 
preserved diéri-an wrapped 
palm-leaves, bananas, oleagi 
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ous rice drenched in molasses, 
and all the other unspeakable 
luxuries of an  up-country 
village, from putrid fish to the 
salted yolks of last year’s eggs 
newly disinterred. Transport 
presents no difficulties so long 
as the journey can be made by 
boat, so the Resident, at whose 
charges all these purchases are 
made, encourages his men to 
eat of the best that can be pro- 
cured so long as the opportunity 
is theirs. 

At dusk —here, so close to 
the equator, the day ends al- 
ways soon after six o’clock— 
the flotilla halts, the boats being 
made fast alongside a sand- 
bank. The boatmen camp 
ashore, and fires are soon blaz- 
ing, rice-pots boiling, fish and 
other things roasting in the 
embers. The white men walk 
about and stretch their legs, 
swim in the cool waters of the 
river, and then gather in the 
Resident’s boat for the evening 
meal, Thereafter they sit 
smoking, filled with a great 
content. From the sandbank 
there comes a continuous hum 
of soft, melodious voices, for 
Malay is a musical tongue ; the 
splash of feet wading to or from 
one of the moored boats sounds 
frequently; the river croons 
gently, like a mother soothing 
her child to sleep; from the 
forest the note of nightbird, 
insect, and tree-frog is heard 
ceaselessly, the background, as 
lt were, against which all the 
ther noises are revealed. The 
‘oolness of the Malayan night 
i the quiet up-country places 
“mes gratefully after the fever 
ot the day, comforting the white 
nen, making them actively con- 
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scious of a sense of most com- 


plete wellbeing. 


For many days the flotilla 
forces its way up-river, pene- 
trating farther and farther into 
the bosom of the Témbéling 
valley. The range of moun- 
tains, which forms the barrier 
between the empire and the 
waste beyond, grows hourly 
more near. At last a point is 
reached where a river, falling 
into the Témbéling on its right 
bank, opens the way to the 
most frequented route that 
leads into the settled districts 
of the Benighted Lands. Here 
the Resident calls a halt, and 
sends messengers forward to 
spread the news of his coming ; 
but next morning, to the genu- 
ine surprise of the whole ex- 
pedition, the order is suddenly 
given to continue the ascent of 
the main river. Late in the 
afternoon the mouth of another 
stream is reached, and into this 
the flotilla is steered. For a 
week the expedition labours up 
this shallow river,—now poling 
along straight reaches of an 
oily smoothness ; now dragging 
the unloaded boats up flights 
of noisy rapids, where the 
waters leap furiously around 
the wallowing canoes and the 
drenched straining men; now 
carrying the crafts over belts 
of rock, or running them on 
wooden rollers; now pushing 
them through the shrieking 
shingle-beds. From early in 
the morning until the darkness 
comes every soul is labouring 
unceasingly, loading and un- 
loading the boats, tugging, 
dragging, pushing, pulling, 
lifting and heaving, righting 
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crafts which have capsized, 
baling water from those which 
have been swamped in the 
rapids, punting forward over 
the short smooth reaches which 
separate obstruction from ob- 
struction. There is no eight 
hours’ theory here, and white 
men and brown toil uncom- 
plainingly and with a marvel- 
lous energy during all the hours 
of daylight. 

* Aren’t they splendid fel- 
lows?” says the Resident, en- 
thusiastically. “ Look at them! 
Would you ever get white 
labourers to work like that? 
You would think that they 
enjoyed it, and not a man 
among them is getting any- 
thing except his food!” 

As he speaks, a mob of fifty 
yelling Malays rush the biggest 
of the boats against the foam- 
ing wave of arapid. The river 
is only waist-deep; but the 
current is mighty, and no one 
but a Malay could keep his 
footing amid the roaring 
waters. On the punting-plat- 
form forward six men, with 
knees and bodies bent, stagger 
under the fearful strain as they 
essay to hold the boat in posi- 
tion by the poles with which 
they are grappling the rocks 
upon the bank. The remainder 
of those engaged in pushing the 
boat up the rapid struggle on 
either side, holding the gun- 
wale with their hands. The 
charging volume of the torrent 
disputes every inch of the way. 
Little by little the boat forges 
ahead, then slides back a foot 
or two, then moves forward 
again, hangs poised and mo- 
tionless, then thrusts its nose 
deeper into the white wave in 
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front of it. ‘The Malays labour 
manfully, yelling in chorus 
with the excitement of their 
exertions, battling with the 
current as though it were some 
living thing. Once more the 
boat creeps onward; again it 
hangs in suspense; then, with 
a final rush, it leaps to the 
top of the rapid into stiller 
water. A great roar goes up; 
the men who have been pushing 
lustily fall forward when the 
resistance is so suddenly re- 
moved, and one of them is 
jammed between the boat’s side 
and the jagged surface of a 
piece of protruding rock. The 
Resident gives a sharp cry and 
leaps forward to his aid, but 
the man extricates himself and 
limps ashore laughing. “It 
does not signify, Téan,” he says 
cheerfully. Two other men 
scramble on to the bank and 
dance wildly with grotesque 
gesticulations. They have 
overcome an enemy, and they 
are tingling with excitement no 
less real than that of the tri 
umphant warrior. ‘They are 
wonderful fellows,” says the 
Resident again. “TI had rather 
have them to work with than 
any men I know, yet people 
will tell you that the Malays 
are the laziest animals on the 
face of the earth.” 

“There’s a good deal in the 
way you work them,” says the 
second in command. “They 
will do their best for you or me, 
because we can talk to them, 
understand them, and show 
them that we wish to consider 
their comfort. The Malay tf 
quires the personal motive 
set him going. He will only 
work like this because it pleases 
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him to serve a friend; he can 
see no point in toiling for a 
master or for a wage.” 

“That’s just it ; and it is why 
the Malay when he works for 
one who knows him works as 
no other man can do.” 


At the end of a week a spot 
is reached on the banks of the 
little river where the Resident 
means to leave his boats andtake 
to the shore. The loads are 
apportioned, the men whose aid 
is no longer required are told 
off and given leave to return 
to their villages, arms are in- 
spected, rations are doled out to 
the fighting-men, and all the 
necessary preparations are made 
for an early start on the morrow. 

During the past week the 
expedition has been creeping 
through forest lands which have 
no inhabitants save the wild 
beasts whose cries are heard in 
the melancholy night-time, and 
whose spoor is seen so frequently 
In the yielding mud near the 
brink of the river. Native 
tradition tells that this route 
into the Benighted Lands was 
used once, long ago, by a little 
band of fugitives flying the 
anger of a hostile chief ; and the 
Resident has selected it as the 
way of all others by which his 
coming will be the least ex- 
pected. A Sakai, a hill-tribes- 
man, acts as guide. He is a 
citizen of the jungle, and owns 
no country as his home. To 
him the States on the fringe of 
the empire and the Benighted 
Lands are all one ; he recognises 
no boundaries; he and_ his 
fellows have moved hither and 
thither through the forest, driven 
this way or that as their primi- 
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tive food-supplies became ex- 
hausted. To him all the interior 
districts of the Peninsula form 
one state—the jungle-kingdom 
—a land without definite limits, 
where all men are free to come 
and go at will, and with its 
obscure byways he has been 
familiar from infancy. Without 
the aid of his knowledge—the 
knowledge of a creature who 
wears his scanty loin-cloth of 
rough bark ungladly, and can 
count no higher than the 
numeral three—the white men, 
the “heirs of all the ages,” and 
the semi-civilised brown folk, 
their companions, would be un- 
able to prosecute their journey ; 
without his help the great 
engine of empire, which, work- 
ing from Downing Street, is 
propelling the little force into 
the Benighted Lands, would find 
its monstrous wheels clogged! 
The idea has something awful 
about it: it exemplifies the im- 
potence of the mighty in a 
manner which is humiliating. 
At four o’clock in the morn- 
ing the camp is astir. An order 
has been circulated overnight, 
and the word passed for a march 
which is to occupy all the hours 
of daylight. The cold winds 
which herald the dawn are 
blowing down the stream from 
the near mountains; the moon 
has sunk to her rest ; the dark- 
ness is profound. Suddenly a 
voice shouts through the gloom 
bidding men arise. The cry is 
taken up from hut to hut, 
travels round the camp, and is 
greeted with groans and the 
inarticulate murmurs of men 
heavy with sleep. Again the 
shout rings out imperatively 
from the white men’s camp, 
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and with slow reluctance the 
Malays begin to move. No 
dressing is required, for the 
natives sleep in their day- 
clothes; but each man gropes 
his way to the river-brink and 
washes himself elaborately. 
Then fires spring into red life 
here, there, and everywhere. 
Against the ruddy smudges 
of flame forms are outlined 
blackly, squatting figures bowed 
above thecooking-pots, swaddled 
to the chin in shapeless cloaks. 
The heaviness of the waking- 
hour is still upon them, and 
their speech is broken and 
fragmentary, indistinctly heard 
above the growing volume of 
sound occasioned by the roar 
of fire and the crackling of dry 
fuel. 

One by one the white men 
awake, stretch themselves, creep 
down to the river to bathe, and 


stumble back through the dark- 


ness to dress. A pair of coarse 
jungle trousers, a flannel shirt, 
stout socks, canvas shoes, and 
a slouch hat constitute their sim- 
ple costume. Belts, from which 
depend pouches for money, 
pouches for tobacco, watch- 
pouches, compass-pouches, car- 
tridge-pouches, a holstered pis- 
tol, hang about the Europeans’ 
waists, giving them the air of 
dingy Christmas-trees. Shav- 
ing is postponed until a more 
favourable opportunity presents 
itself, and the morning toilet is, 
therefore, an operation which 
occupies little time. Before it 
is completed the orderlies bring 
huge plates of rice and curry 
which they place upon the 
sleeping - mats, and the white 
men fall to and make as good 
a meal as the early hour and a 
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total lack of appetite render 
possible. Natives have this 
advantage over their white 
brethren—they can feed at any 
hour, gorge themselves to any 
extent, take in rations as though 
they were stoking an engine, 
and so fortify themselves for 
the labours of the day which 
lies ahead. A white man may 
acquire a similar aptitude, but 
he needs constant practice ; and 
during the early days of a 
jungle march he is apt to eat 
too little while the opportunity 
is his, and to go sorrowing all 
the day in consequence. 
Presently the daylight comes, 
slowly and stealthily, with an 
almost imperceptible strength- 
ening of wan light, looking in 
at the men camped under the 
overhanging trees with as much 
caution as an urchin uses in 
peeping under a flower-pot in 
which he believes an imprisoned 
bird to lie concealed. The 
Malays, having eaten their fill 
and thereafter swilled deep 
draughts of cold water, rise to 
their feet, settle their loads upon 
their backs, and form up into 
an irregular line. The hill 
tribesman leads the way, naked 
save for a bark girdle through 
which is thrust all his worldly 
gear. He steps forward lightly 
as a stag, and the tread of the 
bare-footed Malays behind him 
seems heavy by compariso?, 
while the thin shoes of the 
white folk trample and crash. 
Civilisation hath ever a weighty 
footfall, as those who have 
marked the wrecks of old and 
broken landmarks which 
leaves in its wake know full 
well. The nearer man is 1 
the beasts the more active an¢ 
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catlike his agility; the nearer 
he wins to the Godhead the 
more ponderous and vulnerable 
is the body which weighs upon 
and shackles him. 

The string of laden men 
wriggles into the forest. Here 
the highways of even semi- 
barbarous men have ceased to 
be The world is in its prim- 
eval condition, and human 
beings must share with their 
brothers the brutes the roads of 
Nature’s contrivance. A little 
stream splutters down through 
lichened rocks and shingles to 
the river by the camp, and up 
its bed the Sakai steps with the 
whole expedition trailing behind 
hm. The waters vary from a 
depth of two feet to as many 
inches; they come leaping and 
squabbling from the mountains, 
and they are bitterly cold. The 
rocks and shingles past or over 
which the stream rushes are of 
a glassy slipperiness, and bare- 
shod men trip and flounder 
along with their skin turned to 
goose-flesh, their marching ac- 
companied by the sound of 
stones grating loudly one 
against the other, and a great 
splashing of disturbed water. 
Hour after hour passes away. 
Each one’s legs are numbed to 
the knee, the heels and the balls 
of his feet are sore and bruised ; 
‘ven through their shoes the 
white men can feel the tender- 
ness in the hollow beneath the 
instep which comes from bal- 
acng on insufficient foot-rests 
of hard rock. Overhead the 
branches of the trees join hands 
above the stream, in some places 
Spreading downwards so lowly 
that men are forced to crawl 
under them on all-fours. The 
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track is a mere thread of run- 
ning water passing through a 
tunnel of greenery, and as each 
slow mile is traversed the size 
of the path shrinks and the 
stream is diminished in volume. 
The sun which now is soaring 
high above the forest is power- 
less to warm the dank atmos- 
phere in this natural vault. 
Shortly after mid-day a halt 
is called, and the white men 
and their followers seat them- 
selves on boulders, with their 
drenched legs drawn up out of 
reach of the running water, and 
wait for the straggling bag- 
gage-bearers to arrive. A busy 
search is made in every fold of 
each man’s clothes for lurking 
leeches, and the brown or green 
creatures, with their bodies 
erect and their pointed tips 
waving inquiringly in every 
direction, are hacked into pieces 
with wood-knives, or are shriv- 
elled up for ever by a drop of 
tobacco-juice. Here and there 
on a brown leg, or showing 
dimly through coarse trousers, a 
smudge of dirty red leaves 
sure traces of a leech which has 
feasted heartily. The men are 
sweating from their toil, for in 
a tropical climate it is never so 
cold that exertion can be under- 
taken with a dry skin; but the 
perspiration is cold and clammy, 
and is not accompanied by any 
sensation of warmth. Slowly 
the baggage-coolies straggle in, 
and when all have arrived the 
Sakai resumes his march up- 
stream. Half a mile farther on 
he suddenly turns off, leaving 
the rivulet on his right, and 
begins to scramble up a hill 
which has a gradient steep as 
that of a thatched roof. The 
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armed Malays, the Europeans, 
and the baggage-coolies follow, 
clinging with hands and feet, 
pulling themselves up by means 
of the thick underwood, and 
wriggling through the tangles 
of thorns and interlaced rattans. 
Ahead the Sakai wields his 
knife restlessly, and at a touch 
the boughs and palm-fronds, 
the vines and the trailing 
creepers, part and fall asunder 
as though by magic. Each 
man makes the way a trifle 
easier for those behind him, so 
that the last to pass finds a 
well-trodden track stretching 
before him up the mountain- 
side, although, when the Sakai 
turned aside from the river, 
there was nothing to be seen— 
no sign or token to guide any- 
thing less keen than his jungle- 
instinct, marking the existence 
of a possible ascent. 

The summit of the first hill 
reached, the Sakai leads the 
way along a spur, or hogsback, 
which has been much trodden 
by big game, and is studded 
here and there with the bare 
and twig-strewn circles where 
the argus pheasants strut and 
drum for the entertainment of 
their admiring hens. Half a 
mile farther on the Sakai again 
faces the steep hill upon his 
right, and climbs swiftly sky- 
wards. As the Resident toils 
and scrambles up the ascent he 
looks aloft and sees almost over 
his head the brown limbs of the 
guide running through the 
brushwood on all-fours, swing- 
ing himself from shrub to shrub, 
darting. nimbly between tree- 
trunks, and breasting the sheer 
hill without effort. Behind him 
the Malays of the advance- 
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guard strain and toil, panting 
slightly. Behind them again 
come the white men, blowing 
like winded buffaloes. The bur- 
dened baggage-bearers straggle 
over half a mile of hillside in 
the rear. Another hogsback, 
another brief stretch of level 
ground, and then another ascent. 
Will the summit of the mou- 
tain never be attained? The 
Sakai does not even seem to 
think of halting, and the Malays 
are unwilling to lose sight of 
their guide. The Englishmen 
will not confess themselves to 
be beaten. The line wriggles 
upwards, and the trees grow 
sparse and few. Another hogs- 
back and another ascent, this 
time the last and the worst, and 
then the white men throw them- 
selves down upon thedrumming- 
ground which crowns the ridge, 
and pant as though they would 
burst their lungs. Their hearts 
are leaping and racketing about 
within them, and the coldness 
of the wind which plays around 
the mountain tops, at a height 
of near 3000 feet above sea- 
level, chills them horribly, catch- 
ing their breath. 

After a few minutes the white 
men rise and look around. From 
the peak on which they stand a 
view of the surrounding country 
is commanded : great billows of 
mountains rise on every side 
shutting out the plain—moun- 
tains smothered from base 
crest in impenetrable jungle, of 
a dark even green, which fades 
to a blur of blue in the distance. 
There is not a single well-defined 
peak among them all. Every 
where, as far as the eye call 
reach, there are great round 
sweeps of hill-top, curve after 
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curve of undulating waves of 
mountain. Looking upon them 
thus, a man might almost 
imagine that some giant sea 
had been petrified in a moment 
of seismic fury, its billows fixed 
for all time in the contortions 
of their mighty upheaval. 

An hour passes, during which 
bearings are taken by compass 
of all the mountains of which 
the Sakai can furnish or invent 
names, for the Europeans, after 
the manner of their kind, are 
making a rough map of the 
unknown land; and when at 
length the whole party has 
gathered itself together on the 
summit, and has had time to 
recover its breath, the descent 
into the Benighted Lands is 
begun. It is accomplished in a 
very short time, the expedition 
sitting down for the most part 
and slipping, tumbling, sliding, 
falling through the brushwood, 
down the steep face of the hill 
from terrace to terrace and 
from hogsback to hogsback. At 
last the plain is reached, and 
after marching down a tiny 
trickle of rivulet for an hour, a 
camp is formed in the heart of 
the forest, and huts of palm- 
leaves are erected. Stiff limbs 
are washed in the stream ; fires 
are lighted ; the grateful odour 
of cooking food pervades the 
ar, The insects in the jungle 
around chant a glad song ; fuel 
cracks and splutters ; there is a 
musical hum of speech from the 
clusters of Malays about the 
fires; then food is eaten with 
a hunter’s appetite, and blissful 
sleep falls upon the tired men 
_ the darkness is two hours 
old, 


At four in the morning the 
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camp will wake once more ; the 
day will be spent in trudging 
through strange jungles unin- 
habited by human beings, un- 
traversed, save at rare intervals 
of time, by any creature born of 
man. On every side the traces 
of the beasts, which here live as 
secluded, as safe from molesta- 
tion, as did their ancestors in 
pre-Adamite days, are visible 
on tree-trunk, on beaten game- 
path, on the yielding clay at the 
drinking-places by the hurrying 
streams. Here a belt of mud 
nine feet from the ground shows 
that an elephant has rubbed 
his itching back against the 
rough bark of a tree; and see! 
coarse hairs are still sticking in 
the hardened clay. There a 
long sharp scratch repeated at 
regular intervals marks the 
passing of a rhinoceros. Here 
again is the pad-mark of a 
tiger, barely an hour old; and 
the pitted track of deer of all 
sizes and varieties surround the 
deeply punched holes which are 
the footsteps of an elephant. 
Day after day the expedition 
trudges on through the forest, 
following the paths made by 
the great beasts, reading the 
sure story of their presence and 
their doings in Nature’s picture- 
writings on every side. Night 
after night the war-party camps 
in the jungle beside some noisy 
stream, the vast untrodden 
solitudes of woodland shutting 
in the tiny cluster of human 
beings as with an impenetrable 
wall; the trust which all feel in 
the instinct of the Sakai guide, 
and in his ability to steer a 
course through the wilderness, 
inspiring the party with a con- 
fidence which does not even 
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dream of being shaken. The 
sole anxiety of this time of 
travel is borne by the white 
men, who count the daily ra- 
tions jealously, and work out 
long sums showing the number 
of days to come during which 
food will still be plentiful. The 
babbling waters of the rivu- 
lets, rushing downwards from 
the mountains to meet larger 
streams, keep the journeyers 
company by day, hush them to 
sleep by night with a song in- 
sistent and monotonous, pro- 
vide a footpath through the 
thickest portions of the jungle, 
and by their increasing volume 
indicate the gradual approach 
to navigable rivers. 

The wild forest-land, unin- 
habited even by Sakai, is still 
round the expedition, a narrow 
horizon limiting their vision, 
when at last the war-party 
makes its way to the banks of 
a broad but shallow river, the 
borders of which are covered 
with mighty ngéram trees hang- 
ing out over the water, and a 
dense fringe of graceful bam- 
boos. Loads are stacked quickly 
on a sandbank in mid-stream, 
and all the natives set to work 
with axe and wood-knife to fell 
the bamboos, to strip them of 
leaves, to cut them into lengths 
of about twenty feet each, and 
to fashion from them light rafts, 
each capable of bearing two or 
three men and their loads and 
supplies. All day long the 
note of the blades telling loudly 
upon the hollow stems rings out, 
and by nightfall the task is com- 
pleted, and the rafts, moored to 
the bank by means of slender 
lines of green rattan, rock lazily 
in the wash of the current. 
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Next day the expedition 
moves forward once more; but 
the time of dreary travail, of 
plodding on foot through dense 
forest, is past. Down the long 
and shining reaches of this un- 
explored river, through places 
which, since the beginning of 
the world, have been hidden so 
jealously from the prying eyes 
of strangers, the long flotilla 
glides smoothly in a straggling 
line. The eternal forest has the 
air of standing aside to let the 
intruders pass, with a flutter of 
green draperies, as though it 
were loath to soil its garments 
by contact with creatures of so 
puny a breed. The waters of 
the river tearing over their 
shingle-beds, hurling themselves 
headlong down boulder-set falls 
and rapids, dancing around the 
rafts with a soft lapping sound 
in the calm, sun-gilt reaches, 
shaking a glistening mane of 
golden splash and ripple as 
they run, seem to the travellers 
like the embodiment of some 
wild steed broken for the first 
time to bit and saddle, now 
galloping furiously in panic, 
now striving to unseat its rider, 
again prancing light-heartedly 
despite its unwonted burden. 
The solemnity, the mystery of 
untouched Nature, grips the 
white men’s hearts, Their 
presence with their train of 
noisy natives in the heart of 
these temples of solitude and 
silence seems an incongruity, 4 
profanation, an indecency. At 
one point, as the leading raft 
rounds a sharp bend, a herd of 
the mighty wild bison, the bulls 
measuring nineteen and twenty 
hands at the shoulder, are come 
upon suddenly, standing knee- 
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deep in the shallows with drip- 
ping muzzles. For an instant 
the bull who is the leader of his 
clan stares at the adventurers, 
sniffing the man-fouled air with 
nose thrust upwards: then, with 
a torrent of angry snortings, 
voicing the protest of the 
jungle, the herd splashes back 
to the shore, plunges into the 
forest, and is lost to sight 
among the crackling under- 
wood. The natives watch the 
bearers of so much red beef dis- 
appear with longing eyes ; but 
orders have been given that no 
shots are to be fired, for the 
white men do not know how 
near they may be to a village, 
and the report of an explosion 
might prematurely warn the 
inhabitants of the Benighted 
lands of the coming of the 
expedition. 

These are the ‘istinctive 
features about thi: | arney,— 
the total ignorance of all as to 
what may lie ahead, as to the 
distance which must be tra- 
versed, the dangers and difficul- 
ties which must be encountered, 
the obstacles which must be 
surmounted before inhabited 
country is reached. It adds an 
excitement, an interest, a curious 
feeling of alert expectancy, to 
each mile of unknown river. 
And the surprises are plentiful. 
Here and there great flights of 
rapids are encountered, where 
men are forced to lighten the 
rafts of their burdens and to 
lower them by long lines of 
rattan into the seething foam- 
waves between the black granite 
boulders, whence they emerge 
shattered and bruised into the 
smooth waters below. At one 
pomt the whole of the first 
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flotilla has to be abandoned at 
the head of a succession of im- 
passable waterfalls down which 
the river leaps and plunges for 
a distance of five miles, and the 
men of the expedition, bearing 
their burdens on their backs, 
are obliged to limp and hurry 
along the banks, which are 
smothered in great beds of 
jéldtang, the fearful Malayan 
stinging-nettle. At the foot of 
these falls a fresh set of rafts 
has to be fashioned, and the 
second fleet moves onward 
once more to discover new diffi- 
culties, new dangers, new ob- 
structions. 

As the river broadens, in- 
creasing in volume with each 
tributary stream that empties 
its waters from the hills on 
either hand, the jungle stands 
farther and farther apart, and 
the white men make acquaint- 
ance with heat such as is not to 
be experienced by any one who 
has not used a raft under a 
tropical sun. The numerous 
fallen trees which beset the pas- 
sage, under or over which the 
rafts have to be dragged, render 
the construction of even the 
frailest awning an impossibility, 
and the slowness of the pace at 
which the flotilla moves forward 
with the tug of the current 
causes the men to be roasted as 
though they hung upon a spit 
which had ceased to revolve. 
As the sun climbs above the 
ramparts of forest it lashes 
down pitilessly upon the creep- 
ing rafts; the sheer walls of 
jungle seem to focus the burning 
sun-glare upon the tiny thread 
of open river; the waters, run- 
ning with a sleepy murmur of 
indistinct sound, catch the 
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beams and refract their heat 
blindingly; not a breath of 
wind stirs in all these silent 
places; and when a passing 
glimpse of distant mountain- 
tops is caught, they are seen to 
dance and shimmer giddily in 
the heat-haze. Whenever by 
the chance movement of a limb 
a piece of loose clothing is 
tightened suddenly against a 
white man’s skin, the contact 
with the sun-baked cloth burns 
painfully. The glare from the 
water, striking upwards under 
the brims of hats, is more tor- 
turingly fierce and _ insistent 
than the heat of the sun itself. 
Men feel as though their very 
brains were grilling ; their eyes 
ache and smart; their skin, 
wherever it is exposed to the 
air, feels taut and rough, is 
tender to the touch, and parched 
to a dryness as of fever. Those 
of the white men who are not 
already sun-tanned to invulner- 
ability, are burned a raw red 
colour, — not the _ enriching 
and beautifying hues of the 
south of Europe, but the ugly, 
crude flaying of tropical sun- 
burn,—which leaves behind it 
swollen water - blisters, sore 
patches of scalded flesh, and a 
rough peeling surface. 

But the white men’s worst 
grievance is the diet. Daily 
they sit confronting their plates 
of dry rice with the chillies and 
salt-fish which are designed to 
render it palatable, making use 
of language which is not in the 
dictionary. They cannot swal- 
low the stuff in sufficient quanti- 
ties to adequately support life ; 
the dry clots stick in their 
gullets chokingly ; and after a 
few mouthfuls they are full-fed, 
though they remain as famished 
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with hunger as before the mock. 
ing meal. As they sprawl upon 
their mats in camp when the 
day’s toil is over, they talk of 
little save food. They speak of 
meat and bread with voices 
which are almost lachrymose 
in their sentimentality ; they 
frame menus of impossible 
dinners, to be devoured here- 
after at their clubs in London 
when the time has come to 
celebrate the memory of the 
expedition ; and they fall asleep 
to dream of feasts and banquets, 
and wake to find the morning 
rice lying untemptingly at their 
elbows. It is trial more sore 
than folk in England can well 
imagine; but never once do these 
men repent themselves that they 
are with the expedition. The 
excitement, the joy of the Eliza- 
bethan adventurers is theirs; 
the glamour, the intoxication of 
the Unknown is upon them, as 
daily they press forward into 
new lands, untrodden by their 
fellows. Who can say what 
hidden marvels may await their 
coming? The kingdom of the 
Sleeping Beauty was not more 
mysterious than is this remote 
country, which has slumbered 
on through the centuries undis- 
turbed by the noise and pro- 
gress of the restless West. Now 
the veil is about to be lifted, 
the interminable trance broken, 
the “long-pent stream of life 

released. Even in the ex 
tremity of their hunger the 
wayfarers would not lightly 
barter a birthright so precious 
for the most savoury mess 0 

pottage ! 


The first village in the Be- 
nighted Lands,—a cluster of 
little huts, half hidden in groves 
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of palm- and fruit-trees, perched 
upon a shoulder of rising ground, 
with the river running below, 
—the first place tenanted by 
human beings which the travel- 
lers have seen for weeks. The 
adventurers land a quarter of a 
mile above the spot where the 
scouts report it to be situated, 
and surround it before its in- 
habitants are aware of their 
coming. Suddenly, so it seems 
to the terrified villagers, a mob 
of armed men drops down out 
of the heavens,—for within 
living memory no one has come 
to them from the wilderness 
which lies up-stream, — and 
their leaders are pale-faced folk, 
who must belong to that 
strange white breed of which 
legends have reached even this 
remote place together with 
tales of ogres, giants, and pen- 


niless princesses told in the 
torchlight by the wandering 
minstrels, the “ soothers of care.” 
A panic seizes the people and 


spreads like wildfire. Leaving 
all that they possess, they make 
for the jungle, barely waiting 
to carry their screaming women 
and children with them; but 
the strangers are everywhere, 
heading them back, so they 
crowd together in the centre of 
the village, cowering miserably, 
patiently expectant of death. 
A handful of the old raiders— 
the men who had joined the 
tebel chiefs in their abortive 
raid into British territory—are 
found and captured ; but no one 
of the leading warriors is there. 
The Resident has hoped that 
they would select this village as 
their city of refuge, secure in 
the belief that the journey by 
the unknown route is a thing 
Impossible for the white men, 
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and expecting danger only from 
below. Over and over again 
he has told himself that this 
would be luck too good for 
realisation; but unconsciously 
he has built upon the hope, and 
now his castle in the air has 
crumbled and fallen. By means 
of that mysterious agency, the 
native telegraph, the news of 
his coming will spread broad- 
cast over the Benighted Lands, 
the rebels will be warned of his 
approach, his difficult task will 
be rendered a thousand times 
more difficult of accomplish- 
ment, and the labour and the 
travail of his fellows across the 
wastes of forest are things suf- 
fered in vain. With the sense 
of the limitless vastness of the 
jungle through which the ex- 
pedition has passed fresh upon 
him, the idea of finding the 
lurking-place of a band of men 
hidden therein seems all at once 
to be a desperate impossibility, 
a folly, a madness. 


More days pass, spent in raft- 
ing down the great river, days 
and nights flecked with little 
incidents, trials, adventures, 
excitements. One day the cap- 
sizing of the commissariat raft 
puts the whole party back 
abruptly upon a rice diet; on 
another occasion three rifles are 
lost at a dangerous place, and 
half a day is spent in diving 
for them before they are re- 
covered. One evening the 
white men, having pressed on 
too far ahead of their people, 
find the darkness upon them 
when they are still separated 
from their supper by 500 yards 
of furious, rock-beset river. It 
is a desperate place, a narrow 
passage down which the waters 
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plunge, turning and twisting 
like a snake in agony, fenced 
with rugged walls of granite, 
with here and there a half-sub- 
merged boulder pricking up its 
wet and blackened nose in the 
centre of the fairway. Very 
disconsolately the white men 
stretch themselves to rest upon 
the sandbank where they are 
encamped, and by seven o’clock 
they are seeking to forget their 
hunger-pangs in uneasy sleep. 
Suddenly they are startled 
into alert wakefulness by a 
faint sound up - stream —a 
whimpering call like the cry 
of a child. On the sandbank 
men sit erect, peering foolishly 
into the gloom, straining their 
ears to listen. Again the cry 
reaches them, shrill and reedy, 
still faint and distant, half 


deadened by the angry roar 
of the rapids, but, none the less, 


nearer than before. 

“Some of our fellows are 
trying to make their way down 
to us through those impossible 
rapids, and in the dark too!” 
whispers a voice. “It’s sheer 
madness! Hark!” 

Again for a space there is 
silence upon the sandbank and 
over the river, a heavy silence 
that sets the imaginations of 
the listeners to work painting 
all manner of ghastly pictures 
on the blank page of the 
impenetrable night — fearful 
upturned faces agonised by 
futile effort, broken limbs striv- 
ing vainly in the grip of the 
giant current, shattered wrecks 
of rafts, rent garments floating 
ownerless amid the white foam- 
waves. Then out of the gloom 
the chorus of shrill whoops rises 
again, tingling with the excite- 
ment of the men who are 
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braving the death they cannot 
see out there in the inky dark. 
ness, throbbing and __ panting 
half-choked by the up-leaping 
of beating hearts into stifled 
gullets. For a moment it rings 
out thrilled and triumphant; 
but just when the squeals are 
at their loudest they cease 
abruptly with a sort of jerk, 
as of the breath caught sharply, 
and the silence falls again more 
heavily than before. A sound, 
half groan half sigh, comes 
from the listeners on the sand- 
bank. They need no telling 
that that strangled whoop 
means a violent collision with 
an unseen rock. The horrible 
visions of a moment before 
seem now to have become real- 
ities. Unconsciously they leap 
to their feet, and strain their 
eyes, peering out over the dim 
waters of the river. Almost, 
though the darkness holds them 
blind, they fancy that they can 
see the shattered wrecks of 
rafts and men borne by them 
on the current, blacker objects 
wallowing in the heart of the 
shapeless shadows. But even 
as they stand gazing into the 
night the whoops break out 
again, and a few minutes later, 
guided by the cries of the men 
on the sandbank, a raft waddles 
out of the darkness, and the 
precious food is laid at the 
Resident’s feet. 

“Yes, Tian,” says the leader 
of the crew, a boy of some 
fifteen years of age. “I was 
sore afraid, for the river was 
rude and angry. Moreover, 
since we are not its sons’”— 
viz., not natives of the valley— 
“we knew not its windings, 
nor where the hidden rocks 
might lurk, and the darkness 
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covered all things, blinding us. 
But it was not fitting, Téan, 
that thou shouldst go fasting 
all through the night, while 
we, thy servants, were full-fed 
and happy.” 

“Tt is well,” says the Resi- 
dent. “Also thy pluck will 
repay the trouble of a little 
sharpening, wherefore, tell me 
who is thy chief, that I may 
ask him to give thee to me to 
become my man ?” 

The boy flushes with pleasure 
under his brown skin, and the 
Resident knows that he has 
said all, and more than all, 
that is expected of him; but 
there are times, such as this, 
when a white man cannot but 
regret that the Malayan tongue 
and custom make so scant a 
provision for the expression of 
personal thanks. 


Wherever the white men 
halt among the villages their 
presence creates a ferment of 
excitement. All men have 
heard tell of the érang piiteh, 
the white folk, but no one has 
ever set eyes upon them, and 
now of a sudden members of the 
strange race are here, close at 
hand, in the very midst of the 
villagers. Troops of peasants 
with strings of gaily dressed 
Women bearing and leading 
their little ones come in from 
all the neighbouring villages 
to the place where the white 
men are camped in the house 
of an elder of the people, and 
squat patiently in the sun- 
shine, waiting for the evening 
hour when the Europeans will 
be tempted out of doors by the 
coolness, or will make their 
way down to the river’s edge 
to bathe. The men crowd into 
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the hut where the white folk 
are sitting on their mats, ad- 
dress the strangers with the 
elaborate phrasing usually em- 
ployed only to persons of royal 
birth, and by conversing with 
them for hours at a time, the 
Resident begins to learn many 
of the long-cherished secrets 
of the Benighted Lands. But 
when the afternoon has arrived, 
and the white men come out 
from the dim interior of their 
hut, the attentions and the 
curiosity of the mob of villagers 
become embarrassing. They 
line the paths the white men 
tread ; they follow them to the 
river; they take an earnest 
interest in their ablutions: 
occasionally the shock of their 
strange appearance sets a 
woman screaming in mock 
hysterics, while the children 
clutch their mothers, shrinking 
from these bogey men, and 
howling dismally. Now and 
again a personal remark, none 
too flattering to European 
vanity, is passed among the 
giggling women, and is caught 
by the white men; but when 
the latter turn to answer it, 
only a little shriek, half fear, 
half amusement, greets them. 
The Englishmen feel as though 
they were wild beasts of a 
strange variety exhibited in 
a menagerie, and those among 
them who are bashfully in- 
clined prefer to sneak out after 
night has fallen to braving a 
publicity which puts them so 
sorely out of countenance. 
The expedition into the Be- 
nighted Lands has been in pro- 
gress for over two months. The 
Resident has visited the capital 
of one of the States, has been 
royally entertained, but hascome 
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away bringing with him no in- 
formation, and no hope of assist- 
ance from the rulers of the coun- 
try. The fact, known before ever 
the war-party set out upon its 
journey, that the whole of the 
native population would do its 
best to aid the hidden rebels 
and to baffle the strangers, has 
made itself evident in a thou- 
sand ways; but there is no 
active opposition, no overt acts 
of hostility such as a man may 
lay his finger upon. The folk 
among whom the _ strangers 
sojourn would be open enemies 
if they dared ; but the Resident 
has anticipated this, and has 
brought with him a force which 
no village cares to offend. For 
the purpose of tackling the 
remnants of the rebel band a 
dozen men would amply suffice ; 
but such a party would fare ill 
in the outlying portions of the 
Benighted Lands, where neither 
law nor the desire of peace make 
men circumspect in their actions. 
As it is, the natives content 
themselves with passive oppo- 
sition; and no adequate con- 
ception can be formed of the 
strain which this puts upon the 
temper and the patience of the 
man who is responsible to the 
Government he serves for the 
expedition and for its results. 
Daily, deep in his heart, he 
thanks God that he is not 
linked to the telegraph. In 
the eyes of the men who do 
their country’s work on the 
outskirts, telegraphy, seen in 
the light of a bitter experi- 
ence, is the most abominable 
of human inventions. Fettered 
to the little ticking instruments 
by miles of thin wire, a man 
loses all power of initiative: 
the passion for personal re- 
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sponsibility, which has had go 
much to do with the formation 
of the characters that have made 
England’s rule in Asia a pos- 
sibility, is scotched or slain; by 
the agency of the telegraph the 
man at a distance is enabled to 
override the recommendations 
of the man on the spot—the 
man, be it noted, who is best 
able to form an opinion ; by its 
aid a centralisation is created 
which, had it existed from the 
beginning, would infallibly have 
choked the life out of our East- 
ern empire while it was still 
a puling thing in swaddling- 
clothes. Were he now in tele- 
graphic communication with 
headquarters, the Resident feels 
sure that he would be bidden 
to return, to abandon an enter- 
prise so hopeless, to confess to 
the people of the Benighted 
Lands, once for all, the im- 
potence of the Government and 
its inability to punish those who 
have been concerned in raids 
into its territories. But it is 
not the least of the many fas- 
cinations of these remote places 
that no word of instructions or 
advice can reach the expedi- 
tion; and since the Resident is 
therefore able to act precisely 
as he chooses, he determines to 
make one last attempt to do 
that which the natives of the 
land have tried so hard to pre 
vent. To this end he splits up 
his little force into three div- 
sions, each under a white mal, 
and sends them to and fro 
across the Benighted Lands, to 
pounce down upon one unsus 
pecting village after another, 
and to put the fear of death into 
men with guilty consciences. 
Presently by this means 4 
sense of unrest is made to pel 
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vade the land. Men look into 
their fellows’ eyes with sus- 
picion and distrust. Will the 
temptation to sell information 
to the strangers prove too 
strong to be resisted? The 
question is in every mind. All 
sense of security deserts the 
villagers. Seated within their 
closed doors at night, they 
saree dare speak save in 
whispers. The white men’s 
folk are ubiquitous; even now 
they may be lurking in the 
darkness listening to the 
mumbled words ; yet with this 
dread constantly in their minds 
the natives find it impossible 
to avoid the dangerous topic, 
the secret hiding - place of the 
rebels, The subject has for 
them a deadly fascination, 
alluring and irresistible. Over 
and over again, when they are 
supposed to be at the other 


end of the country, the Euro- 
peans descend upon a sus- 
pected hamlet and institute a 


rigorous search. More than 
once a supposed refugee, with 
a realistically bleeding head, 
seeks shelter from the pur- 
suing white men, and when 
all the available information 
has been given to him by those 
who wish the rebels well, he 
is discovered to be yet another 
of the strangers’ many “eyes.” 
Gradually the nerves of the 
People become fretted to ex- 
cruciation. No self-loving pop- 
ulation is called upon to endure 
such discomforts for the sake 
of mere friendship: the elders 
Whisper to their villagers, and 
80 the rebel chiefs, who have 
itherto been guests honoured 
and welcomed by all, are 
suddenly cold-shouldered, are 
VOL. CLXVII.—NO. MXIIL. 
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hustled out of the kampongs 
as though they carried some 
dreaded infection, and are 
driven incontinently into the 
jungle. 

Disease, old wounds, de- 
sertions, capture, death have 
wrought their ravages among 
them. Of all the once reckless 
band which thought to batter 
upon the face of the great idol, 
Pax Britannica, only a tiny 
remnant survives —five gaunt 
men and two frail women. 
But, alas! the names of these 
poor creatures have become 
a legend throughout Malayan 
lands. They are the chiefs 
who once stirred a country- 
side to rebellion, and at any 
moment the fire of fanaticism 
may kindle anew, and warriors 
may be led to flock readily to 
the green standard if it be set 
on high by the hands of these 
famous desperadoes. The fact 
that they are now reduced to 
such sorry straits only renders 
their capture or death the more 
imperative. They have nothing 
to lose, and therefore every- 
thing to gain, by the renewal 
of disturbances: loot must be 
for the future their only road 
to wealth—nay, their only 
means of livelihood. Their 
misery and their despair are 
the very things which make 
them most dangerous, most 
potent for evil. The hunting 
of these stricken wretches 
through the forest seems to 
the white men a thing ignoble, 
almost cowardly ; but the stern 
necessity will admit of no de- 
nial, and all attempts to induce 
the fugitives to surrender fail 
completely. 

Slowly the little band creeps 
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forward with its enemies press- 
ing upon its heels, and on the 
march her hour of travail comes 
upon the younger of their 
women, and they turn aside 
into the jungle, lying up in 
lairs like those of wild beasts. 
For: many days they hide in 
the thickest of the underwood, 
eking out their scanty stock 
of food with yams, palm-shoots, 
and sour roots. Through the 
long hours of the day they 
sit listening, cowering at every 
rustle in the bush, starting 
when a branch snaps off and 
falls breaking upon the silence, 
leaping to their feet when 
a squirrel sets a dry bough 
creaking, or when a gust of 
wind whispers among the tree- 
tops. In the tapping of a 
woodpecker they hear the blows 
of an axe, in every chance 
sound the stealthy footfalls of 
their pursuers. 

But in turning aside they 
have veiled their tracks skil- 
fully, and their enemies have 
overshot the mark, passing them 
by though they know it not. 
Thus it comes to pass that when 
at length they break covert, 
coming out upon the waters of 
a navigable river, the Resident 
is nearly a hundred miles down- 
stream before the news reaches 
him. 

Thirty picked men are selected, 
and at dawn the pursuit begins. 
All day the dug-outs are punted 
up river, warring with the cur- 
rent, the men relieving one 
another at the poles, and cook- 
ing the rice without calling a 
halt. All through the night 
the journey is continued, with 
never a break. The dawn of a 
new day looks down upon the 
white men and their friends 
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still striving hard against the 
rapid waters, pressing forward 
towards the unseen goal. Their 
eyes are smarting with want of 
sleep; their limbs ache and 
throb with exertion and with 
the cramp occasioned by the 
narrow limits of the dug-outs; 
the fever of excitement and long 
watching is in their blood; but 
no halt is allowed, and during 
all the burning hours of that 
pitiless day the boats creep 
steadily up-stream. Afternoon 
comes at last with its grateful 
coolness, with the even-song of 
the birds and insects sounding 
through the jungle, the drowsy 
lowing of the kine in the vil 
lages, the homing of toilers 
from field or forest. Natures 
luring all things to repose ; the 
very earth seems to be falling 
into a gentle sleep; every joint 
and muscle in the strained 
bodies of the wayfarers cries 
aloud for rest; but still the 
little party struggles onwards 
against the resistance of the 
current. 

The spot where the rebels are 
reported to have emerged from 
the forest and taken to boats 
is reached and passed. Sure 
word of the movements of their 
quarry is brought to the pu 
suers by the natives of the 
valley, who have aided the 
rebels impartially, and are now 
shaking with fear of the evil 
things which are like to befall 
them at the hands of the white 
men. A long flight of rapids 
is reached at dusk, and until 
three o’clock in the morning the 
men of the expedition labour 
manfully dragging their boats 
up the difficult passage. Its 
with a fresh thrill of excitement 
that they learn that the rebels 
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lacked the energy to attempt 
the ascent of the falls by night, 
and that they only won clear of 
them at noon on the preceding 
day. The hunters are gaining 
on their quarry: the latter can 
be but a few miles distant now. 
The hour of reckoning draws 
very near. 

In a tumble-down hut, the 
property of some Pahang na- 
tives long settled in the valley, 
the woman whose trouble has 
delayed the rebels on their 
march has been left like a cast 
burden. She sits in the centre 
of the floor-mats, a pathetic 
little figure, scarcely more than 
a child, worn with privations 
and exposure, nursing on her 
bosom the poor squirming atomy 
which is her new-born baby. 
It is a miserable fragment of 
humanity, measuring only some 
ten inches in length, with frail, 
withered limbs, and a puckered, 
eon-old face, grotesque with 
broad soot-smears for eyebrows. 
The brand of the Great Master, 
who claims his own so surely, 
is scored upon every feature of 
the wretched writhing thing— 
the child lacks even the strength 
tosuckle; but to its mother it 
8 infinitely beautiful and pre- 
cious as she fondles it lovingly, 
her face sweetened by mater- 
nity hovering over it with con- 
stant care and tenderness. The 
expedition has been journeying 
ceaselessly for six - and - forty 
hours, and now the Resident 
suffers his men to lie down 
while he interrogates the waif 
whom the rebels have cast 
adrift. She has much to tell 
Concerning her own miseries, of 
that awful time when mother- 
lod came to her in the jungle, 
of the bitter railings against 
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her raised by the chiefs who 
risked their lives ungladly on 
her behalf ; but she knows little 
or nothing of their plans, or if 
she knows she steadfastly re- 
frains from giving her know- 
ledge to the strangers. At five 
o'clock the dawn breaks, and 
the Resident stirs up his tired 
men, and resumes the pursuit. 
With fierce determination the 
work of the new day is begun. 
News of the rebels comes thick 
and fast now with every village 
passed, and the distance between 
them and their pursuers is 
diminishing hourly. The men 
tingle with excitement, like 
hounds whimpering on a hot 
scent; success, of a complete- 
ness undreamed of, seems of a 
sudden to have come within 
their reach; and the task ac- 
complished, the distant homes 
which the travellers have not 
seen for months will once more 
be theirs! Inspired by such 
hopes, the expedition struggles 
on and on, and the pangs of 
extreme fatigue are forgotten 
in the excitement of the chase. 
The scene of the rebels’ last 
camp is reached; the ashes of 
their mid-day fire—for they 
have stayed to cook food, no 
word having reached them of 
the close pursuit — smoulder 
sullenly on a sandbank; dusk 
finds the expedition halting at 
a point where a large tributary 
falls into the main river. The 
country here is familiar to the 
Resident, for in scouring the 
district for a trace of the rebels 
he has passed over it more than 
once. The tributary stream is 
uninhabited even by Sakai, but 
it constitutes one of the best 
recognised routes into a neigh- 
bouring State—the State where 
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lives the saint who preached 
the holy war. Some ten miles 
farther up the parent river there 
is a large Malay village. The 
rebels are probably making for 
the hermitage of their friend, 
there to seek sanctuary; but 
they may have fled for refuge 
to the nearer village, the head- 
man of which is their staunch 
ally. At this game of hide-and- 
seek a man may not neglect 
even a remote chance without 
courting failure, so the Resident, 
with a couple of boats, sets off 
at once for the latter place, leav- 
ing the remainder of his men at 
the junction of the two streams 
to rest and await his return. 
Silently the boats are punted 
up-stream through the dead 
darkness of a moonless night. 
The clash of the punting-poles 
among the shingle, the dull 


bump of wood upon wood, the 
splash of water, and the mur- 
mur of the river, mingle with 
the cries and counter-cries which 


sound from out the forest. 
Hour after hour the boats creep 
onwards, steadily, slowly; an 
agonising desire for sleep is 
upon all, numbing and depress- 
ing them ; in the gloom of the 
heavy night the hope which has 
burned so gloriously during the 
hours of daylight smoulders and 
dies ; to the tired minds of the 
men, sore spent with fatigue 
and long waking, failure seems 
to be a thing preordained from 
the beginning. At eleven 
o’clock the village is reached, 
the house of the headman is 
surrounded, but the place is 
drawn blank, and the war-party 
learn with bitter disappoint- 
ment that the rebels have not 
come this way.  Relentlessly 
the Resident hustles his people 
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back to their boats, and they 
paddle hastily down-river to 
rejoin their fellows. 

Arrived at the camp, some 
confusion occurs, for the men 
who have fallen asleep are 
roused with difficulty. For 
nearly seventy hours the ex- 
pedition has been constantly on 
the move, with a halt of only 
two hours’ duration, and now 
that some of the weary folk 
have surrendered to slumber, 
they seem to be fairly intoxi- 
cated by it, relapsing again and 


again into attitudes of sleep 
when they have been shaken 
into semi-consciousness, answer- 
ing all questions addressed to 
them in thin far-away voices, 
without any regard to their 
purport, forgetting where they 
are, what object has brought 
them hither, even the names by 
which they are known. At last, 
however, the whole party is 
afoot, the boats are manned, 
and the journey up the tribu- 
tary stream is begun. 

The vast, uninhabited forest, 
felt rather than seen, hedges 
the river on either hand; over- 
head a narrow ribbon of dull 
sky hangs in the darkness o 
the tree-tops unlighted by a 
single star; the blackness of 
the gloom which lowers above 
the running water is intense, 
giving the impression of a solid 
obstacle against which the boats 
butt, burying their noses cease 
lessly. The slow hours crawl 
by, soul-crushing and _ heavy 
shod, filled with uneasy dreams, 
which somehow seem to have 
no connection with sleep, for 
no one is conscious of having 
closed an eye. The weight of 
an insupportable weariness 
presses sorely upon all, bowing 
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their backs as with a tangible 
burden; minds wander, resist- 
ing all control, recalling petty 
incidents of days long since 
forgotten, connecting things 
concrete and abstract—things 
essentially incongruous and 
apart — with a bond which 
for the time appears to be 
completely logical, much as 
men do when a fever holds 
them in delirium. But no 
matter how or whither errant 
thoughts may stray, never for 
a moment is the insistent agony 
of the present softened or miti- 
gated. The toil, the strain, 
the long wrestle with the de- 
sire for sleep, torture the mind, 
rack the body. It seems to 
many that they are damned 
eternally ; that they are doomed 
for ever to struggle thus against 
the load of weariness which is 
oppressing them, to move on- 
wards up this inky river, 
through the gloomy shadows 
of everlasting night. A little 
more and their jangled nerves, 
worn-out bodies, and wrenched 
brains would breed a madness. 
As it is, a man here and there 
sobs furtively in the darkness, 
and knows no reason for his 
tears; a strange longing to 
scream aloud possesses others, 
and is with difficulty repressed ; 
but the punting-poles clash and 
grind in the shingle regularly, 
and the pace never slackens. 
Just before the dawn a spot 
Where the rebels have halted 
o the previous evening is 
reached, and since a change of 
camp is a common manceuvre 
for men fearing pursuit, a scout- 
ing party is sent a little farther 
Up-stream to search for the 
victims of this long chase. As 
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the day breaks, the thin light 
wandering between the masses 
of foliage overhead and putting 
a faint sheen upon the running 
water, the scouts come upon 
the rebels sleeping under the 
shelter of a rude hut. As the 
dawn wind whispers gently, 
first one and then another sits 
erect, shivering under patched 
coverlets, unconscious of the 
death which hovers so near, 
of the rifles hidden by the 
curtain of underwood. Five 
gaunt men are there, long- 
haired, pale and hollow of 
cheek, spent with toil, wearied 
out by many wars, sunken in 
a limitless despair. For a 
moment let their cruelties and 
their evil deeds be forgotten ; 
let the ignoble and selfish ends 
for which they took up arms 
pass into oblivion. They are 
pathetic figures sitting thus, 
cowering on the brink of a new 
day,—a day which for them 
will have no ending. They are 
the last of their breed—the last 
of the men who dared to pit 
their puny strength against 
the might of the British Raj. 
They are men who have loved, 
and enjoyed life greatly in the 
days before the coming of the 
white folk, who have fought 
manfully for years for those 
pleasures and privileges which 
mean the misery of the peasants 
born beneath their heels, and 
now comes a merciful ending 
to the struggle so wearily pro- 
longed. Here let us leave them, 
the dreamers of dreams, the 
lost heroes of a day too late. 
“Here is tears for their love; 
joy for their fortune; honour 
for their valour; and death for 
their ambition !” 
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BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ ALL around everything was 
still as far as the ear could 
reach. The mist of his feelings 
shifted between us, as if dis- 
turbed by his struggles, and in 
the rifts of the immaterial veil 
he would appear to my staring 
eyes distinct of form and preg- 
nant with vague appeal like a 
symbolic figure in a picture. 
The chill air of the night seemed 
to lie on my limbs as heavy as a 
slab of marble. 

*“¢*T see,” I murmured, more 
to prove to myself that I could 
break my state of numbness 
than for any other reason. 

“<The Avondale picked us 
up just before sunset,’ he re- 
marked moodily. ‘Steamed 
right straight for us. We had 
only to sit and wait.’ 

“After a long interval, he 
said, ‘They told their story.’ 
And again there was that op- 
pressive silence. ‘Then only I 
knew what it was I had made 
up my mind to,’ he added. 

“¢ You said nothing,’ I whis- 
pered. 

“¢What could I say?’ he 
asked, in the same low tone. 
‘Shock slight. Stopped 
ship. Ascertained the 
Took measures to get 


the 
damage. 
the boats out without creating 


a panic. As the first boat was 
lowered ship went down in a 


squall. Sank like lead... . 


What could be more clear’. . 
he hung his head . . . ‘and 
more awful?’ His lips quivered 
while he looked straight into 
my eyes. ‘I had jumped— 
hadn’t I?’ he asked dismayed. 
‘That’s what I had to live 
down. The story didn’t matter.’ 

He clasped his hands for 
an instant, glanced right and 
left into the gloom: ‘It was 
like cheating the dead,’ he 
stammered. 

“ ¢ And there were no dead, I 
said. 

“He went away from me at 
this. That is the only way I 
can describe it. In a moment 
I saw his back close to the 
balustrade. He stood there for 
some time, as if admiring the 
purity and the peace of the 
night. Some flowering - shrub 
in the garden below spread its 
powerful scent through the 
damp air. He returned to me 
with hasty steps. 

“¢ And that did not matter, 
he said, as stubbornly as you 
please. 

“Perhaps not,’ I admitted. 
I began to have a notion he was 
too much for me. After all, 
what did I know? 

*“¢Dead or not dead, I could 
not get clear,’ he said. ‘I had 
to live; hadn’t I?’ 

“Well, yes—if you take it 0 
that way,’ I mumbled. 


——— 
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“‘T was glad of course,’ he 
threw out carelessly, with his 
mind fixed on something else. 
‘The exposure,’ he pronounced 
slowly, and lifted his head. ‘Do 
you know what was my first 
thought when I heard? I was 
relieved. I was relieved to learn 
that those shouts—did I tell you 
Ihad heard shouts? No? Well, 
I did. Shouts for help, ... 
blown along with the drizzle. 
Imagination, I suppose. And 
yet I can hardly . . . How 
stupid. . . . The others did 
not. I asked them afterwards. 
They all said No. No? And I 
was hearing them even then! 
I might have known —but I 
didn’t think—I only listened. 
Very faint screams—day after 
day. Then that little half- 
caste chap here came up and 
spoke to me. “The Patna 

.. French gunboat . 


towed successfully to Aden .. . 


Investigation Marine 
Office... Sailor’s Home . 
arangements made for your 
board and lodging!” I walked 
dlong with him, and I enjoyed 
the silence. So there had been 
no shouting. Imagination. I 
had to believe him. I could 
hear nothing any more. I 
wonder how long I could have 
stood it. It was getting worse, 
too. . . IT mean—louder.’  ~ 

“He fell into thought. 

“* And I had heard nothing ! 
Well—so be it. But the 
lights! The lights did go! 
We did not see them. They 
were not there. If they had 
heen, I would have swam back 
~I would have gone back and 
shouted alongside —I would 
have begged them to take me 
board, . . , I would have 
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had my chance. . . . You doubt 
me? .. . How do you know 
how I felt? ... What right 
have you to doubt? . . . Ivery 
nearly did it as it was—do you 
understand?’ His voice fell. 
‘There was not a glimmer— 
not a glimmer,’ he protested 
mournfully. ‘Don’t you under- 
stand that if there had been, 
you would not have seen me 
here? You see me—and you 
doubt.’ 

“T shook my head negatively. 
This question of the lights being 
lost sight of when the boat could 
not have been more than a 
quarter of a mile from the ship 
was a matter for much discus- 
sion. Jim stuck to it that there 
was nothing to be seen after 
the first shower had cleared 
away; and the others had af- 
firmed the same thing to the 
officers of the Avondale. Of 
course people shook their heads 
and smiled. One old skipper 
who sat near me in court tickled 
my ear with his white beard to 
murmur, ‘Of course they would 
lie.’ Asa matter of fact nobody 
lied ; not even the chief engineer 
with his story of the mast-head 
light dropping like a match you 
throw down. Not consciously, 
at least. A man with his liver 
in such a state might very well 
have seen a floating spark in 
the corner of his eye when steal- 
ing a hurried glance over his 
shoulder. They had seen no 
light of any sort though they 
were well within range, and 
they could only explain this in 
one way: the ship had gone 
down. It was obvious and 
comforting. The foreseen fact 
coming so swiftly had justified 
their haste, No wonder they 
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did not cast about for any other 
explanation. Yet the true one 
was very simple, and as soon as 
Brierly suggested it the court 
ceased to bother about the ques- 
tion. If you remember, the ship 
had been stopped, and was lying 
with her head on the course 
steered through the night, with 
her stern canted high and her 
bows brought low down in the 
water through the filling of the 
fore-compartment. Being thus 
out of trim, when the squall 
struck her a little on the quarter, 
she swung head to wind as 
sharply as though she had been 
at anchor. By this change in 
her position all her lights were 
in a very few moments shut off 
from the boat to leeward. It 
may very well be that, had they 
been seen, they would have had 
the effect of a mute appeal—that 
their glimmer lost in the dark- 
ness of the cloud would have 
had the mysterious power of the 
human glance that can awaken 
the feelings of remorse and pity. 
It would have said, ‘I am here 
—still here’ . . . and what 
more can the eye of the most 
forsaken of human beings say ? 
But she turned her back on them 
as if in disdain of their fate: 
she had swung round, burdened, 
to glare stubbornly at the new 
danger of the open sea which 
she so strangely survived to end 
her days in a breaking-up yard, 
as if it had been her recorded 
fate to die obscurely under the 
blows of many hammers. What 
were the various ends their 
destiny provided for the pil- 
grims I am unable to say; but 
the immediate future brought, 
at about nine o’clock next morn- 
ing, a French gunboat home- 
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ward bound from Réunion. The 
report of her commander was 
public property. He had swept 
a little out of his course to ascer- 
tain what was the matter with 
that steamer floating danger- 
ously by the head upon a still 
and hazy sea. There was an 
ensign, union down, flying at 
her main gaff (the serang had 
the sense to make a signal of 
distress at daylight); but the 
cooks were preparing the food 
in the cooking-boxes forward as 
usual. The decks were packed 
as close as a sheep-pen: there 
were people perched all along 
the rails, jammed on the bridge 
in a solid mass; hundreds of 
eyes stared, and not a sound 
was heard when the gunboat 
ranged abreast, as if all that 
multitude of lips had been sealed 
by a spell. 

“The Frenchman hailed, could 
get no intelligible reply, and 
after ascertaining through his 
binoculars that the crowd on 
deck did not look plague- 
stricken, decided to send a boat. 
Two officers came on_ board, 
listened to the serang, tried to 
talk with the Arab, couldn't 
make head or tail of it: but of 
course the nature of the emer- 
gency was obvious enough. 
They were also very much 
struck by discovering a white 
man, dead and curled up peace- 
fully on the bridge. ‘Fort i- 
trigués par ce cadavre,’ as I was 
informed a long time after by 
an elderly French lieutenant 
whom I came across one after- 
noon in Sydney, by the merest 
chance, in a sort of café, and 
who remembered the affair 
perfectly. Indeed this affair, I 
may notice in passing, had an 
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extraordinary power of defying 
the shortness of memories and 
the length of time: it seemed to 
live, with a sort of uncanny 
vitality, in the minds of men, 
on the tips of their tongues. 
I’ve had the questionable 
pleasure of meeting it often, 
years afterwards, thousands of 
miles away, emerging from the 
remotest possible talk, coming 
to the surface of the most 
distant allusions. Has it not 
turned up to-night between us? 
And I am the only seaman here. 
I am the only one to whom it 
is a memory. And yet it has 
made its way out! But if two 
men who, unknown to each 
other, knew of this affair met 
accidentally on any spot of this 
earth, the thing would pop up 
between them as sure as fate, 
before they parted. I had never 
seen that Frenchman before, and 
at the end of an hour we had 
done with each other for life: 
he did not seem particularly 
talkative either ; he was a quiet, 
massive chap in a creased uni- 
form, sitting drowsily over a 
tumbler half full of some dark 
liquid. His shoulder-straps were 
a bit tarnished, his clean-shaved 
cheeks were large and sallow; 
he looked like a man who would 
be given to taking snuff—don’t 
youknow? I won’t say he did; 
but the habit would have fitted 
that kind of man. It all began 
by his handing me a number of 
‘Home News,’ which I didn’t 
want, across the marble table. 
I said ‘Merci.’ We exchanged 
a few apparently innocent re- 
marks, and suddenly, before I 
knew how it had come about, 
We were in the midst of it, and 
he was telling me how much 
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they had been ‘intrigued by 
that corpse.’ It turned out he 
had been one of the boarding 
officers. 

“In the establishment where 
we sat one could get a variety 
of foreign drinks which were 
kept for the visiting naval 
officers, and he took a sip of 
the dark medical-looking stuff, 
which probably was nothing 
more nasty than cassis a Veau, 
and glancing with one eye into 
the tumbler, shook his head 
slightly. ‘Impossible de com- 
prendre—vous concevez,’ he said, 
with a curious mixture of un- 
concern and thoughtfulness. I 
could very easily conceive how 
impossible it had been for them 
to understand. Nobody in the 
gunboat knew enough English 
to get hold of the story as told 
by the serang. There was a 
good deal of noise, too, round the 
two officers. ‘They crowded 
upon us. There was a circle 
round that dead man (autour 
de ce mort), he described. 
‘One had to attend to the most 
pressing. These people were 
beginning to agitate themselves 
—FParbleu! A mob like that— 
don’t you see?’ he interjected 
with philosophic indulgence. 
As to the bulkhead, he had ad- 
vised his commander that the 
safest thing was to leave it 
alone, it was so villainous to 
look at. They got two hawsers 
on board promptly (en toute hate) 
and took the Patnaintow—stern 
foremost at that—which, under 
the circumstances, was not so 
foolish, since the rudder was too 
much out of the water to be 
of any great use for steering, 
and this manceuvre eased the 
strain on the bulkhead, whose 
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state, he expounded with stolid 
glibness, demanded the great- 
est care (éxigeait les plus grands 
ménagements). I could not help 
thinking that my new acquaint- 
ance must have had a voice in 
most of these arrangements: 
he looked a reliable officer, no 
longer very active, and he was 
seamanlike too, in a way, though 
as he sat there, with his thick 
fingers clasped lightly on his 
stomach, he reminded you of 
one of those snuffy, quiet vil- 
lage priests, into whose ears 
are poured the sins, the suffer- 
ings, the remorse of peasant 
generations, on whose faces 
the placid and simple expres- 
sion is like a veil thrown over 
the mystery of pain and dis- 
tress. He ought to have had a 
threadbare black soutane but- 
toned smoothly up to his ample 
chin, instead of a frock-coat 


with shoulder-straps and brass 


buttons. His broad bosom 
heaved regularly while he went 
on telling me that it had been 
the very devil of a job, as 
doubtless (sans doute) I could 
figure to myself in my quality 
of a seaman (en votre qualité de 
marin) At the end of the 
period he inclined his body 
slightly towards me, and, purs- 
ing his shaved lips, allowed the 
air to escape with a gentle hiss. 
‘Luckily,’ he continued, ‘the 
sea was level like this table, 
and there was no more wind 
than there is here... . The 
place struck me as indeed in- 
tolerably stuffy, and very hot ; 
my face burned as though I 
had been young enough to be 
embarrassed and __ blushing. 
They had directed their course, 
he pursued, to the nearest Eng- 
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lish port ‘naturellement,’ where 
their responsibility ceased, ‘Dieu 
merci.’ . . . He blew out his flat 
cheeks a little... . ‘ Because, 
mind you (notez bien), all the 
time of towing we had two 
quartermasters stationed with 
axes by the hawsers, to cut us 
clear of our tow in case she . . .’ 
He fiuttered downwards his 
heavy eyelids, making his mean- 
ing as plain as possible. . .. 
‘What would you! One does 
what one can (on fait ce quon 
peut), and for a moment he 
managed to invest his ponderous 
immobility with an air of resig- 
nation. ‘Two quartermasters 
—thirty hours—always there. 
Two!’ he repeated, lifting up 
his right hand a little, and ex- 
hibiting two fingers. This was 
absolutely the first gesture I 
saw him make. It gave me the 
opportunity to ‘note’ a starred 
scar on the back of his hand— 
effect of a gunshot clearly ; and, 
as if my sight had been made 
more acute by this discovery, I 
perceived also the seam of an 
old wound, beginning a little 
below the temple and going out 
of sight under the short grey 
hair at the side of his head— 
the graze of a spear or the cut 
of a sabre. He clasped his 
hands on his stomach again. 
‘T remained on board that, that 
—my memory is going (s’en va). 
Ah! Patt-na. Crest bien ¢4. 
Patt-nd. Merci. It is droll 
how one forgets. I stayed on 
that ship thirty hours... . 
“¢VYou did!’ I exclaimed. 
Still gazing at his hands, he 
pursed his lips a little, but this 
time made no hissing sound. 
‘It was judged proper,’ he said, 
lifting his eyebrows dispassion- 
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ately, ‘that one of the officers 
should remain to keep an eye 
open (pour ouvrir Pail)’ ... 
he sighed idly... ‘and for 
communicating by signals with 
the towing ship—do you see— 
and soon. For the rest, it was 
my opinion too. We made our 
boats ready to drop over— 
and I also on that ship took 
measures. . Enfin! One 
has done one’s possible. It 
was a delicate position. Thirty 
hours. They prepared me some 
food. As for the wine—go and 
whistle for it—not a drop.’ In 
some extraordinary way, with- 
out any marked change in his 
inert attitude and in the placid 
expression of his face, he man- 
aged to convey the idea of pro- 
found disgust. ‘I—you know 
—when it comes to eating with- 
out my glass of wine—I am 
nowhere.’ 

“IT was afraid he would en- 
large upon the grievance, for 
though he didn’t stir a limb 
or twitch a feature, he made 
one aware how much he was 
irritated by the recollection. 
But he seemed to forget all 
about it. They delivered their 
charge to the ‘ port authorities,’ 
as he expressed it. He was 
struck by the calmness with 
which it had been received. 
‘One might have thought they 
had such a droll find (dréle de 
trouvaille) brought them every 
day. You are extraordinary— 
you others,’ he commented, with 
his back propped against the 
wall, and looking himself as 
Incapable of an emotional dis- 
Play as a sack of meal. There 

appened to be a man-of-war 
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and an Indian Marine steamer 
in the harbour at the time, and 
he did not conceal his admira- 
tion of the efficient manner in 
which the boats of these two 
ships cleared the Patna of her 
passengers. Indeed his torpid 
demeanour concealed nothing: 
it had that mysterious, almost 
miraculous, power of producing 
striking effects by means im- 
possible of detection which is 
the last word of the highest 
art. ‘Twenty-five minutes— 
watch in hand—twenty-five, no 
more.’ ... He unclasped and 
clasped again his fingers with- 
out removing his hands from 
his stomach, and made it in- 
finitely more effective than if 
he had thrown up his arms to 
heaven in amazement... . ‘ All 
that lot (tout ce monde) on shore 
—with their little affairs—no- 
body left but a guard of sea- 
men (marins de lHtat) and 
that interesting corpse (cet in- 
téréssant cadavre). Twenty- 
five minutes.’ . . . With down- 
cast eyes and his head tilted 
slightly on one side he seemed 
to roll knowingly on his tongue 
the savour of a smart bit of 
work. He persuaded one with- 
out any further demonstration 
that his approval was emin- 
ently worth having, and resum- 
ing his hardly interrupted im- 
mobility, he went on to inform 
me that, being under orders to 
make the best of their way to 
Toulon, they left in two hours’ 
time, ‘so that (de sorte que) 
there are many things in this 
incident of my life (dans cet 
épisode de ma vie) which have 
remained obscure.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


‘“‘ After these words, and with- 
out a change of attitude, he, so 
to speak, submitted himself pas- 
sively to a state of silence. I 
kept him company; and sud- 
denly, but not abruptly, as if 
the appointed time had arrived 
for his moderate and husky 
voice to come out of his immo- 
bility, he pronounced, ‘ Mon 
Dieu! how the time passes!’ 
Nothing could have been more 
commonplace than this remark ; 
but its utterance coincided for 
me with a moment of vision. 
It’s extraordinary how we go 
through life with eyes half shut, 
with dull ears, with dormant 
thoughts. Perhaps it’s just as 
well; and it may be that it is 
this very dulness that makes 
life to the incalculable majority 
so supportable and so welcome. 
Nevertheless, there can be but 
few of us who had never known 
one of these rare moments of 
awakening when we see, hear, 
understand ever somuch—every- 
thing—in a flash—before we 
fall back again into our agree- 
able somnolence. I raised my 
eyes when he spoke, and I saw 
him as though I had never seen 
him before. I saw his chin 
sunk on his breast, the clumsy 
folds of his coat, his clasped 
hands, his motionless pose, so 
curiously suggestive of his hav- 
ing been simply left there. 
Time had passed indeed: it had 
overtaken him and gone ahead. 
It had left him hopelessly be- 
hind with a few poor gifts: 
the iron-grey hair, the heavy 
fatigue of the tanned face, two 
scars, a pair of tarnished shoul- 
der-straps ; one of those steady, 


reliable men who are the raw 
material of great reputations, 
one of those uncounted lives 
that are buried without drums 
and trumpets under the founda- 
tions of monumental successes, 
‘I am now third lieutenant of 
the Victorieuse’ (she was the 
flagship of the French Pacific 
squadron at the time), he said, 
detaching his shoulders from 
the wall a couple of inches to 
introduce himself. I bowed 
slightly on my side of the table, 
and told him I commanded a 
merchant vessel at present 
anchored in Rushcutters’ Bay. 
He had ‘remarked’ her,—a 
pretty little craft. He was 
very civil about it in his im- 
passive way. I even fancy he 
went the length of tilting his 
head in compliment as he 
repeated, breathing visibly the 
while, ‘Ah, yes. A little craft 
painted black—very pretty— 
very pretty (trés  coquet). 
After a time he twisted his 
body slowly to face the glass 
door on our right. ‘A dull 
town (Triste ville), he observed, 
staring into the street. It was 
a brilliant day; a southerly 
buster was raging, and we could 
see the passers-by, men and 
women, buffeted by the wind 
on the sidewalks, the sunlit 
fronts of the houses across the 
road blurred by the tall whirls 
of dust. He turned away. ‘ 

descended on shore,’ he said, ‘t? 
stretch my legs a little, but . .- 

He didn’t finish, and sank into 
the depths of his repose. ‘Pray 
—tell me,’ he began, coming Up 
ponderously, ‘what was there 
at the bottom of this affair— 
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precisely (aw juste)? It is 
curious. That dead man, for 
instance—and so on.’ 

“« There were living men too,’ 
I said; ‘much more curious.’ 

“*No doubt, no doubt,’ he 
agreed half audibly, then, as 
if after mature consideration, 
murmured, ‘Evidently.’ I made 
no difficulty in communicating 
tohim what had interested me 
most in this affair. It seemed 
as though he had a right to 
know. Hadn't he spent thirty 
hours on board the Patna—had 
he not taken the succession, so 
to speak, had he not done ‘his 
possible’? He listened to me, 
looking more priest -like than 
ever, and with what—probably 
on account of his downcast eyes 
—had the appearance of devout 
concentration. Once or twice 


he elevated his eyebrows (but 
without raising his eyelids), as 


one would say ‘The devil!’ Once 
he calmly exclaimed, ‘Ah, bah !’ 
under his breath, and when I 
had finished he pursed his lips 
ina deliberate way and emitted 
asort of sorrowful whistle. 

“Tn any one else it might have 
been an evidence of boredom, 
a sign of indifference; but he, 
in his occult way, managed to 
make his immobility appear 
profoundly responsive, and as 
full of valuable thoughts as 
an egg is of meat. I don’t 
know what I expected him to 
reveal. I certainly expected 
something. What he said at 
last was nothing more than a 
‘very interesting,’ pronounced 
politely, and not much above a 
whisper. Before I got over my 
disappointment he added, but 
asif speaking to himself, ‘ That’s 
It. That is it.’ His chin seemed 
tosink lower on his breast, his 
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body to weigh heavier on his 
seat. I was about to ask him 
what he meant when a sort of 
preparatory tremor passed over 
his whole person, as a faint 
ripple may be seen upon stag- 
nant water even before the wind 
is felt. ‘ And so that poor young 
man ran away along with the 
others,’ he said, with grave tran- 
quillity. 

“T don’t know what made me 
smile: it is the only genuine 
smile of mine I can remember 
in connection with Jim’s affair. 
But somehow this simple state- 
ment of the matter sounded 
funny in French. . . . ‘S’est 
enfut avec les autres,’ had said 
the lieutenant. And suddenly 
I began to admire the discrimin- 
ation of theman. He had made 
out the point at once: he did 
get hold of the only thing I 
cared about. I felt as though I 
were taking professional opinion 
on the case. In his imperturb- 
able and mature calmness he did 
look like an expert in possession 
of the facts, and to whom one’s 
perplexities are mere child’s 
play. ‘Ah! The young, the 
young, he said indulgently. 
‘And after all, one does not die 
of it.’ ‘Die of what?’ I asked 
swiftly. ‘Of being afraid.’ He 
elucidated his meaning and 
sipped his drink. 

“T perceived that the three 
last fingers of his wounded hand 
were stiff and could not move 
independently of each other, so 
that he took up his tumbler 
with an ungainly clutch. ‘One 
is always afraid. One may 
talk, but’... He put down 
the glass awkwardly. 

‘The fear, the fear—look you 
—it is always there.’ ... He 
touched his breast near a brass 
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button, on the very spot where 
Jim had given a thump to his 
own when protesting that there 
was nothing the matter with his 
heart. I suppose I made some 
sign of dissent, because he in- 
sisted, ‘Yes! yes! One talks, 
one talks; this is all very fine ; 
but at the end of the reckoning 
one is no cleverer than the 
next man—and no more brave. 
Brave! This is always to be 
seen. I have rolled my hump 
(roulé ma bosse),’ he said, using 
the slang expression with im- 
perturbable seriousness, ‘in all 
parts of the world; I have 
known brave men — famous 
ones! Allez! . .. He drank 
carelessly. . . . ‘You conceive 
—in the Service—one has got 
to be—the trade demands it (le 
métier veux ca) Is it not so?’ 
he appealed to me reasonably. 
‘Eh bien! Each of them—I 
say each of them, if he were an 
honest man — bien entendu— 
would confess that there is a 
point—there is a point—for 
the best of us—there is some- 
where a point when you let go 
everything (vous lachez tout). 
And you have got to live with 
that truth—do yousee? Given 
a certain combination of cir- 
cumstances, fear is sure to 
come. Abominable funk (un 
trac épouvantable). And even 
for those who do not believe 
this truth there is fear all the 
same—the fear of themselves. 
Absolutely so. Trust me. Yes. 
Yes... . At my age one knows 
what one is talking about—que 
diable!’ . . . He had delivered 
himself of all this as immovy- 
ably as though he had been the 
mouthpiece of abstract wisdom, 
but at this point he heightened 
the effect of detachment by 
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beginning to twirl his thumbs 
slowly. ‘It’s evident — par- 
blew!’ he continued; ‘for, 
make up your mind as much 
as you like, even a simple head- 
ache or a fit of indigestion 
(un dérangement d’estomac) is 
enough to . . . Take me, for 
instance—I have made my 
proofs. Eh bien! I, who am 
speaking to you, once...’ 

“He drained his glass and 
returned to his twirling. ‘No, 
no; one does not die of it,’ he 
said with finality, and when I 
found he did not mean to pro- 
ceed with the anecdote, I was 
extremely disappointed. It was 
not the sort of story, you know, 
one could very well press him 
for. I sat silent, and he too, 
as if nothing could please him 
better. Even his thumbs were 
still now. Suddenly his lips 
began to move. ‘That is s0, 
he resumed placidly. ‘ Man is 
born a coward (L’homme est né 
poltron). It is a difficulty— 
parbleu! It would be too easy 
otherwise. But habit—habit— 
necessity—do you see 7—the eye 
of others—voild. One puts up 
with it. One has got to live— 
you cannot get away from that. 
And then the example of others 
who are no better than yourself, 
and yet make good counten- 
PE as 

‘“* His voice ceased. 

“ «That young man—you W ill 
observe—had none of these it- 
ducements—at least at the 
moment,’ I remarked. 

“ He raised his eyebrows for- 
givingly : ‘I don’t say ; I dont 
say. “The young man in ques 
tion might have had the best 
dispositions — the best disposi 
tions,’ he repeated, wheezing 4 
little. 
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“*T am glad to see you taking 
a lenient view,’ I said. ‘ His 
own feeling in the matter was 
—ah!—hopeful, and. . .’ 

“The shuffle of his feet under 
the table interrupted me. He 
drew up his heavy eyelids. 
Drew up, 1 say—no other ex- 
pression can describe the steady 
deliberation of the act—and at 
last was disclosed completely 
to me. I was confronted by 
two narrow grey circlets, like 
two tiny steel rings sparkling 
and still around the profound 
blackness of the pupils. The 
sharp glance, coming from that 
massive body, gave a notion 
of extreme efficiency, like a 
razor-edge on a_ battle -axe. 
‘Pardon,’ he said punctiliously. 
His right hand went up, his 
body swayed forward. ‘ Allow 
me... I contended that one 
may live with the knowledge 


that courage does not come of 
itself (ne vient pas tout seul). 
There’s nothing much in that 


to get upset about. One illu- 
sion the less ought not to make 
life impossible. . . But the 
honour—the honour, monsieur ! 
... The honour... that is 
real—that is! And what life 
may be worth when’... he 
got on his feet with a ponder- 
ous impetuosity, as a startled 
ox might scramble up from the 
grass . . . ‘when the honour 
1s gone—ah cal par exemple— 
I can offer no opinion. I can 
offer no opinion — because — 
——s know nothing of 
it, 

“Thad risen too, and, trying 
to throw infinite politeness into 
our attitudes, we faced each 
other mutely, like two china 
dogs on a mantelpiece. Hang 
the fellow! he had pricked the 
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that lies in wait for men’s 
speeches had fallen upon our 
conversation, and made it a 
thing of empty sounds. ‘ Very 
well,’ I said, with a disconcerted 
smile; ‘but couldn’t it reduce 
itself to not being found out?’ 
He made as if to retort readily, 
but when he spoke he had 
changed his mind. ‘This, mon- 
sieur, is too fine for me—much 
above me—I don’t think about 
it.’ He bowed heavily over his 
cap, which he held before him 
by the peak, between the thumb 
and the forefinger of his wounded 
hand. I bowed too. We bowed 
together: we scraped our feet 
at each other with much cere- 
mony, while a dirty specimen 
of a waiter looked on critically, 
as though he had paid for the 
performance. ‘Serviteur,’ said 
the Frenchman. Another scrape. 
‘Monsieur’ ‘ Monsieur.’ 
... The glass door swung be- 
hind his burly back. I saw the 
southerly buster get hold of 
him and drive him down wind 
with his hand to his head, his 
shoulders braced, and the tails 
of his coat blown hard against 
his legs. 

“T sat down again alone and 
discouraged—discouraged about 
Jim’s case. If you wonder 
that after more than _ three 
years it had preserved its actu- 
ality, you must know that I 
had seen him only very lately. 
I had come straight from Sam- 
arang, where I had loaded a 
cargo for Sydney: an utterly 
uninteresting bit of business, 
—what Charley here would call 
one of my rational transac- 
tions; and in Samarang I had 
seen something of Jim. He 
was then with De Jongh, on 
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my recommendation. Water- 
clerk. ‘My _ representative 
afloat,’ as De Jongh called him. 
You can’t imagine a mode of 
life more barren of consolation, 
less capable of being invested 
with a spark of glamour—un- 
less it be the business of an in- 
surance canvasser. Little Bob 
Stanton — Charley here knew 
him well—had gone through 
that experience. The same who 
got drowned afterwards trying 
to save a lady’s maid in the 
Sephora disaster. A case of 
collision on a hazy morning off 
the Spanish coast—you may 
remember. All the passengers 
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had been packed tidily into the 
boats and shoved clear of the 
ship, when Bob sheered along- 
side again and scrambled back 
on deck to fetch that girl. How 
she had been left behind I can’t 
make out; anyhow, she had 


gone completely crazy — 
wouldn’t leave the ship—held 
to the rail like grim death. 
The wrestling-match could be 
seen plainly from the boats; 
but poor Bob was the shortest 
chief mate in the merchant 
service, and the woman stood 
five feet ten in her shoes and 
was as strong as a horse, I’ve 
been told. So it went on, pull 
devil, pull baker, the wretched 
girl screaming all the time, and 
Bob letting out a yell now and 
then to warn his boat to keep 
well clear of the ship. One of 
the hands told me, hiding a 
smile at the recollection, ‘It 
was for all the world, sir, like 
a naughty youngster fighting 
with his mother.’ The same 
old chap said that ‘ At the last 
we could see that Mr Stanton 
had given up hauling at the 
gal, and just stood near her, 
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watchful like. We thought 
afterwards he must ’ve been 
reckoning that, maybe, the 
rush of water would tear her 
away from the rail by-and-by 
and give him a show to save 
her. We daren’t come along- 
side for our life; and after a 
bit the old ship went down all 
on a sudden with a lurch to 
starboard—plop. The suck in 
was something awful. We 
never saw anything alive or 
dead come up.’ Poor Bob's 
spell of shore-life had been one 
of the complications of a love- 
affair, I believe. He fondly 
hoped he had done with the 
sea for ever, and made sure he 
had got hold of all the bliss on 
earth, but it came to canvass- 
ing in the end. Some cousin 
of his in Liverpool put him up 
to it. He used to tell us his 
experiences in that line. He 
made us laugh till we cried, 
and, not altogether displeased 
at the effect, undersized and 
bearded like a gnome, he would 
tiptoe amongst us and _ say, 
‘It’s all very well for you beg- 
gars to laugh, but my immortal 
soul was shrivelled down to the 
size of a parched pea after a 
week of that work.’ I dont 
know how Jim’s soul accommo- 
dated itself to the new condi- 
tions of his life—I was kept 
too busy in getting him some 
thing to do that would keep 
body and soul together—but I 
am pretty certain his adven- 
turous fancy was suffering all 
the pangs of starvation. It 
had certainly nothing to feed 
upon in this new calling. It 
was distressing to see him a 
it, though he tackled it with 4 
stubborn serenity for which | 
must give him full credit. 
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kept my eye on his shabby 
plodding with a sort of notion 
that it was a punishment for 
the heroics of his fancy —an 
expiation for his craving after 
more glamour than he could 
carry. He had loved too well 
to imagine himself a glorious 
racehorse, and now he was con- 
demned to toil without honour 
like a costermonger’s donkey. 
He did it very well. He shut 
himself in, put his head down, 
said never a word. Very well; 
very well indeed —except for 
certain fantastic and _ violent 
outbreaks, on certain occasions 
when the irrepressible Patna 
case cropped up. Unfortun 
ately that scandal of the East 
em seas would not die out. 
And this is the reason why I 
could never feel I had done 
with Jim for good. 

“T sat thinking of him after 
the French lieutenant had left 
me, not, however, in connection 
with De Jongh’s cool and gloomy 
backshop, where we had hur- 
riedly shaken hands not very 
long ago, but as I had seen him 
years before in the last flickers 
of the candle, alone with me in 
the long gallery of the Malabar 
House, with the chill and the 
darkness of the night at his 
back, The respectable sword of 
his country’s law was suspended 
over his head. To-morrow—or 
was it to-day? (midnight had 
slipped by long before we 
parted) — the marble - faced 
police magistrate, after distrib- 
uting fines and terms of im- 
Prisonment in the assaults-and- 
battery case, would take up 
the awful weapon and smite 
his bowed neck. This is meta- 
Phoric speech ; but at the time 
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our communion in the night 
was uncommonly like a last 
vigil with a condemned man. 
He was guilty too. He was 
guilty—as I had told myself 
repeatedly, guilty and done for ; 
nevertheless, I wished to spare 
him the mere detail of formal 
execution. I don’t pretend to 
explain the reasons of my de- 
sire—I don’t think I could ; but 
if you haven't got a sort of 
notion by this time, then I must 
have been very obscure in my 
narrative, or you too sleepy to 
seize upon the sense of my 
words. I don’t defend my mor- 
ality. There was no morality 
in the impulse which induced 
me to lay before him Brierly’s 
plan of evasion—I may call it 
—in all its primitive simplicity. 
There were the rupees—abso- 
lutely ready in my pocket and 
very much at his service. Oh! 
a loan; a loan of course—and 
if an introduction to a man (in 
Rangoon) who could put some 
work in his way.... Why! 
with the greatest pleasure. I 
had pen, ink, and paper in my 
room on the first floor. And 
even while I was speaking I 
was impatient to begin the 
letter: day, month, year, 2.30 
A.M. ... for the sake of our 
old friendship I ask you to 
put some work in the way of — 
Mr James So-and-so, in whom, 
&c., &e. . . . I was even ready 
to write in that strain about 
him. If he had not enlisted 
my sympathies he had done 
better for himself—he had gone 
to the very fount and origin of 
that sentiment, he had reached 
the secret sensibility of my ego- 
ism. I am concealing nothing 
from you, because were I to do 
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so my action would appear 
more unintelligible than any 
man’s action has the right to 
be, and—in the second place— 
to-morrow you shall forget my 
sincerity along with the other 
lessons of the past. In this 
transaction, to speak grossly 
and precisely, I was the irre- 
proachable man ; but the subtle 
intentions of my immorality 
were defeated by the moral 
simplicity of the criminal. No 
doubt he was selfish too, but 
his selfishness had a_ higher 
origin, a more lofty aim. I 
discovered that, say what I 
would, he was eager to go 
through the ceremony of ex 
ecution; and I didn’t say 
much, for I felt that in argu- 
ment his youth would tell 
against me heavily: he _ be- 
lieved where I had already 
ceased to doubt. There was 
something fine in the wildness 
of his unexpressed, hardly for- 
mulated hope. ‘Clear out! 
Couldn’t think of it,’ he said, 
with a shake of the head. ‘I 
make you an offer for which 
I neither demand nor expect 
any sort of gratitude,’ I said ; 
‘you shall repay the money 
when convenient, and.. .’ 
‘ Awfully good of you,’ he mut- 
tered without looking up. I 
watched him narrowly: the 
future must have appeared hor- 
ribly uncertain to him; but he 
did not falter, as though indeed 
there had been nothing wrong 
with his heart. I felt angry— 
not for the first time that night. 
‘The whole wretched business,’ 
I said, ‘is bitter enough, I 
should think, for a man of your 
kind to swallow. ...’ ‘It is, 
it is,’ he whispered twice, with 
his eyes fixed on the floor, It 
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was heartrending. He towered 
above the light, and I could 
see the down on his cheek, the 
colour mantling warm under 
the smooth skin of his face, 
Believe me or not, I say it was 
outrageously heartrending. It 
provoked me _ to_ brutality. 
‘Yes,’ I said; ‘and allow me 
to confess that I am _ totally 
unable to imagine what advan- 
tage you expect from this lick- 
ing of the dregs.’ ‘ Advan- 
tage!’ he murmured out of his 
stillness. ‘I am dashed if I 
do,’ I said, enraged. ‘I’ve been 
trying to tell you all there is 
in it,’ he went on slowly, as 
if meditating something unan- 
swerable. ‘ But after all, it is 
my trouble. I opened my 
mouth to retort, and discovered 
suddenly that I'd lost all con- 
fidence in myself; and it was 
as if he too had given me up, 
for he mumbled like a man 
thinking half aloud. ‘Went 
away ... went into hospitals 
.. . Not one of them would 
face it... . They! ...’ He 
moved his hand slightly to im- 
ply disdain. ‘But I’ve got to 
get over this thing, and | 
mustn’t shirk any of it or... 
I won’t shirk any of it.’ He 
wassilent. He gazed as though 
he had been haunted. His un- 
conscious face reflected the pass- 
ing expressions of scorn, of de 
spair, of resolution, — reflected 
them in turn, as a magic mirror 
would reflect the gliding pass 
age of unearthly shapes. He 
lived surrounded by deceitful 
ghosts, by austere shades. It 
was startling to have the 
thought occur to one—as tt 
did, for some reason, occur t0 
me just then — that his flesh 
and blood were like mine; his 
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brain too, and whatever else 
goes to the making of a human 
being—only that I had escaped 
being played with in just that 
infernal way. This consider- 
ation checked the many wise 
things I wished to say; but I 
spoke all the same. ‘Oh! non- 
sense, my dear fellow,’ I began. 
He had a movement of im- 
patience. ‘You don’t seem to 
understand,’ he said incisively ; 
then looking at me without a 
wink, ‘I may have jumped, 
but I don’t run away.’ ‘I 
meant no offence,’ I said; and 
added stupidly, ‘Better men 
than you have found it expedi- 
ent to run, at times.’ He col- 
oured all over, while in my 
confusion I half-choked myself 
with my own tongue. ‘Per- 
haps so,’ he said at last; ‘I 
am not good enough; I can’t 
afford it. I am bound to fight 
this thing—I am fighting it 
now. I got out of my chair 
and felt stiff all over. The 
silence was embarrassing, and 
to put an end to it I imagined 
nothing better but to remark, 
‘Thad no idea it was so late,’ 
in an airy tone. ‘I daresay 
you have had enough of this,’ 
he said brusquely : ‘and to tell 
you the truth’... he began 
to look round for his hat... 
‘so have I.’ 

“Well! he had refused. Re- 
fused a unique offer. He had 
struck aside my helping hand ; 
he was ready to go now, and 
beyond the balustrade the night 
Seemed to wait for him very 
still, as though he had been 
marked down for its prey. I 
eard his voice, ‘Ah! here it 
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is. He had found his hat. 
For a few seconds we hung in 
the wind. ‘What will you do 
after — after . . .’ I asked 
very low. ‘Go to the dogs 
as likely as not,’ he an- 
swered in a gruff mutter. I 
had recovered my wits in a 
measure, and judged best to 
take it lightly. ‘Pray remem- 
ber,’ I said, ‘I should like very 
much to see you again before 
you go.’ ‘I don’t know what’s 
to prevent you. The damned 
thing won’t make me invisible,’ 
he said with intense bitterness, 
—‘no such luck.’ And then at 
the moment of taking leave he 
treated me to a ghastly muddle 
of dubious stammers and move- 
ments, to an awful display of 
hesitations. God forgive him 
—me! He had taken it into 
his fanciful head that I was 
likely to make some difficulty 
as to shaking hands. It was 
too awful for words. I believe 
I shouted suddenly at him as 
you would bellow to a man 
you saw about to walk over 
a cliff; I remember our voices 
being raised, the appearance of 
a miserable grin on his face, a 
crushing clutch on my hand, a 
nervous laugh. The candle 
spluttered out, and the thing 
was over at last, with a groan 
that floated up to me in the 
dark. He got himself away 
somehow. The night swallowed 
his form. He was a horrible 
bungler. Horrible. I heard 
the quick crunch-crunch of the 
gravel under his boots. He was 
running. Absolutely running, 
with nowhere to go to. And he 
was not yet six-and-twenty. 


(To be continued,) 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


FRANCE’S LOVE OF FALSE NEWS—HER INJUSTICE TO HERSELF AND TO 
OTHERS—THE USELESSNESS OF LIES—ENGLAND’S DISCOMFITURE GER- 
MANY'S TRIUMPH—CAMBRIDGE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—THE 
ART OF AMIABLE BIOGRAPHY —THE UNIVERSITY AS GUNNING KNEW IT 
—-THE DARK AGE OF SCHOLARSHIP. 


THE French nation, change- 
ful in all else, has remained for 
twenty centuries constant to 
its love of false news. Cvxsar 
tells us how the ancient Gauls 
would stop any stranger to 
ask him whence he came, and 
what stories he had to tell 
them. And while they would 
shift their policy at the first 
idle word spoken by a trav- 
eller, they made no attempt 
to distinguish between the 
truth and an uncertain rumour. 
Is it wonderful, then, that the 


strolling traders told them pre- 
cisely those falsehoods which 
seemed to suit the Gallic tem- 


per? <As it was in Cvesar’s 
time, so it has always been. 
The French love of false news 
is as ardent to-day as it was 
then. From time to time phil- 
osophers have done their best 
to expose and correct it. Good 
Master Pantagruel, for instance, 
as we know by the ‘Prog- 
nostication Pantagrueline,’ set 
France a good example, which 
unhappily she did not follow. 
This discreet monarch posted 
certain worthy persons at 
the borders of his kingdom, 
who should examine into the 
truth of whatever rumours 
were brought to his people. 
But the Parisians, as we know 
them, have throughout their 
history well justified their 


name, which, being interpreted, 
means the Free of Speech. 
Their credulity is bounded only 
by their imagination ; if others 
will not tell them falsehoods, 
they readily invent the lie 
which corresponds most closely 
to their aspiration. And since 
no censorship checks the sin 
of repetition, they freely repeat 
the lie to every idler that passes 
their way. True, the lie is 
soon forgotten, but that is 
from no lack of malice: it 
perishes, without apology or 
regret, as soon as_ another, 
more gross and palpable, is 
found to take its place. The 
vice, a vice of folly and weak- 
ness, explains better than any 
political argument the present 
attitude of France; and we, 
recognising the amiability of 
our neighbours, may congrat- 
ulate ourselves that the vice is 
hopelessly incurable. 

Once upon a time, when 
France was marching to an 
easy victory over the forces of 
the German empire, a_ tele 
gram was said to be posted up 
outside the Bourse. The front 
man in the crowd read (0 
thought he read) the news of 
a glorious victory. The word 
was passed behind him, and in 
ten minutes five thousand per- 
sons were prepared to swear 
that with their own eyes they 
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had seen an actual confirma- 
tion of the splendid rumour. 
Of course there had been no 
victory : it is more than likely 
that there was no telegram. 
But the quick wits of Paris 
imagined a phantom message 
upon the wall of the Bourse, 
and were content. So lies 
succeeded lies, until the blood 
poured out by the Commune 
wantonly and hideously washed 
away the stain of falsehood. 
Again, whatever view we take 
of the pitiful affaire which still 
divides France in secret, one 
thing is certain—it was nursed 
and cherished in the lap of 
untruth. Two years ago it was 
France’s point of honour to pin 
her faith to perjurers, and to 
applaud the sublime virtue of 
forgery. But though at times 
she has involved herself in her 
favourite vice, her best efforts 


have always been devoted to 
the discomfiture of those she 
deems her enemies, amongst 


the first of whom we 
pleased to rank ourselves. 
_ Why France hates England 
it is idle to inquire: we are not 
wont to diagnose the disease of 
a mad dog. It is enough to 
note that she hates us, and 
expresses her hate after her 
usual method—in lies. In so 
doing she pays us the highest 
compliment possible, and it is 
hot for us to repel her soothing 
flattery. If France may be 
believed, England has devilishly 
contrived all the evils that have 
fallen upon Europe since the 
ke age. We need not go quite 
80 far back as that for our 
‘xamples, The history of the 
last five or six years will yield 
Us an abundant harvest. The 


are 
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Madagascar Campaign was a 
splendid opportunity for denun- 
ciation, and gossip was both 
busy and malicious. No sooner 
had France resolved upon her 
ill-fated expedition than the 
perfidy of Albion became ap- 
parent. The Minister of War 
having no ships at his disposal, 
was forced to borrow his trans- 
ports in England, a compulsion 
which in itself was a clear proof 
of British duplicity. In the 
Mediterranean one of these 
transports broke down, and all 
the newsmongers in France 
drew their pens to declare that 
the accident was designed by 
the British Government. Nor 
was that all our sin: a club of 
sportsmen was formed in Lon- 
don, whose purpose was to 
arm itself with rifles of the 
newest pattern, and to stalk 
Frenchmen in Madagascar. It 
was a new sport, said the press, 
well adapted to those who are 
tired of big game. Now, this 
story, be it remembered, was in- 
vented not by a gutter-journal, 
but by the ‘ Figaro’ itself, which 
pretends to hold aloft the banner 
of truth and good manners. 
We are not told that the sports- 
men were discovered lurking 
murderously in the bush; nor 
do we suppose that the ‘ Figaro’ 
deemed it worth while to correct 
its falsehood. But the fairy- 
tale was believed, and another 
drop of virus sped through the 
veins of the mad dog. 

England, in fact, if the 
Boulevards are to be believed, 
is an ogre of hideous mien, 
belching forth the fire of hate 
and destruction. It eats up 
India for its breakfast, and 
gulps Africa at its hasty lunch. 
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It annexes countries merely to 
drive them to starvation. For 
instance, it is well known to 
Paris that when India some 
time since succumbed to famine, 
she got not one penny piece from 
England. The poor natives, 
whom we had deprived of sus- 
tenance by a policy of egoism, 
were saved from death by the 
generosity of Russia. This lie, 
also, was published under the 
auspices of the ‘Figaro,’ de- 
spite the fact that the largest 
subscription known to history 
had been raised in London. In 
better taste was the rumour, 
which excited Paris for quite 
four-and-twenty hours, that the 
earth-hunger of England had 
persuaded her to annex a for- 
gotten isle of the Channel, and 
that at low water the union- 
jack might be seen floating 
over a sunken rock. Then, 


again, it is a matter of common 
knowledge—in Paris—that the 
war between Spain and America 
was devised and managed solely 
by Great Britain, which Power 
obstinately forbade the Treaty 


of Paris to be signed. And 
when peace was signed, what 
did England do? Why, she 
straightway intrigued with 
Don Carlos, because she thought 
she might just as well seize the 
Balearic Isles! So Britain con- 
trols the cholera and the plague, 
and all other diseases, letting 
them loose where and when 
she will. In brief, there is as 
little check upon our power as 
upon our malice, and again we 
accept the compliment with 
equanimity. 

But the war which is now 
being waged in South Africa 
sharpened the tooth of France 
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to a fine point unknown even 
in Cesar’s time. Ignorance is 
easily acquired, and the French 
spared no pains to make the 
acquisition complete. Of course 
nature had equipped them for 
the task, since a man who could 
not find either England or South 
Africa upon the map of the 
world is easily capable of mis- 
understanding the present cam- 
paign. The press, then, has 
believed and _ printed any 
travellers’ tales which turned 
to the discredit of England. 
There has been no attempt to 
distinguish between true and 
false. Hurrah! shouted these 
valiant knights of the pen, 
England is in difficulties! Come, 
let us libel her! And libel her 
they did and do to their own 
(and our) content. Ink is cheap, 
cheaper than courage, and s0 
the ink of the Boulevards anni- 
hilates the British army and 
opens the gates of Ladysmith 
at least twice a-week. The 
accounts of such battles as 
have been fought are admirably 
cooked to suit the susceptibil- 
ities of our neighbours. At 
Colenso, we are told, 800 Boers 
opposed 12,000 British, of whom 
they killed either 3000 or 5000. 
On another day 16 Boers kept 
300 Lancers in check, and took 
them all prisoners. No less 
than 2000 English soldiers have 
been arrested dying of hunger 
in Portuguese territory, and 
doubtless the inference is that 
the same country which left 
India to perish of famine 3s 
quite content to starve its 
drunken mercenaries. Another 
correspondent, with the same 
spirit which persuaded France 
that Bismarck was a butcher, 
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while her soldiers might slay 
without the guilt of blood, 
denounces Colonel Bullock as 
a felon, because he defended 
himself with a revolver against 
the attacking Boers. And if 
you would like to discover the 
real cause of the war, you may 
find it in the blatancy of Lord 
Salisbury, against which the 
courteous manners of President 
Kruger fought in vain. This 
gentleman reminds us of that 
other writer, equally well in- 
formed, who assured a credulous 
world that Lord Salisbury was 
the son of Benjamin Disraeli ! 
Now, this habit of lying is 
not bred of inadvertence; it is 
ingrained in the French char- 
ater. Twenty times a-week 
the halfpenny press of Paris 
prints false news, whose falsity 
is demonstrable in an _ hour. 
For example, our ambassador 


lately left Paris for a holiday. 
Instantly a dozen sensation- 
mongers saw a chance of a 
sare. Sir Edward Monson was 
disgusted, said one, at the decor- 
ation of M. Léandre, the libeller 


of our Queen. - Of course he 
was not disgusted. Why should 
he be? France may decorate 
whom she pleases; and we know 
no one more fit in taste and 
talent to wear the red ribbon of 
the Légion d’Honneur than M. 
Léandre. He is as little influ- 
‘need by truth or manners as 
the rest; and his calumnies, 
exquisitely suited to the temper 
of Paris, are worthy of the 
reward they have won. At last, 
then, he is the colleague of the 
late Colonel Henry and of M. 
Judet. But that is not our 
Pont. Our point is this, that 
the journalists who falsely said 
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that Sir Edward Monson was 
breaking our diplomatic rela- 
tions with France, or had gone 
to Italy to beg for aid, knew, 
or could have known, that they 
lied. But the chance of know- 
ledge does not deter them from 
their daily task. They still 
wander up and down the 
streets, as they did in Cesar’s 
day, buttonholing any loafer 
who will tell them the tale they 
would like to believe. And 
when the tale is told, they deem 
correction unnecessary. They 
neither regret nor excuse their 
falsehood, and possibly they are 
not even now conscious that 
they have been guilty of dis- 
honourable conduct. 

Such is the attitude of 
France ; and it is for us to 
accept that attitude in all 
thankfulness of heart. That 
our neighbours, who love us 
not, should be convinced of our 
decadence is worth an army 
corps, and England has taken 
a far too serious view of a 
merely peevish habit. On the 
one hand we have heard a great 
deal about the ingratitude of 
France. We have been re- 
minded that when the French 
lost in a single day 173,000 
soldiers, 6000 officers, three 
marshals of France, 56 eagles, 
622 pieces of field- and 876 of 
garrison - artillery, 72 mitrail- 
leuses, 137,420 chassepots, and 
132,326 other small-arms, we 
displayed a fervent and sincere 
sympathy. It has been re- 
called to our memory that when 
Paris was starving, we who, 
teste the ‘Figaro,’ decline to 
feed the famished Indians, 
brought food and comfort to 
the hungry. These things are 
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true: we did show France a 
dignified courtesy when she 
was in distress; we have never 
congratulated ourselves on her 
misfortunes in her own country, 
in Tonquin, in Madagascar—on 
the contrary, we have fed her 
hungry and tended her sick. 
But these truths do not affect 
the question at issue. It is 
misunderstanding the French 
character to expect gratitude. 
Suspicion is the answer which 
our neighbours give to kind- 
ness, and we have not the 
smallest right to resent the 
unfriendliness of those who 
have for two thousand years 
fed upon rumours. On the 
other hand, our statesmen have 
gravely discussed the animosity 
of France, and one Minister has 
gone so far as to administer a 
reproof. He might as well have 
reproved a blizzard or an un- 
stopped drain. The falsehood 
of I'rance deserves no repro- 
bation from us. After all, a 
lie does not last longer than 
twenty-four hours, and it is 
never worth while to complain 
of a blind man _ because he 
cannot see. The French, so far 
as the truth is ccncerned, are 
blind-eyed. You can hardly 
call their habit a vice. It is 
rather a moral obliquity of 
vision. It is not that they 
weigh truth and falsehood in 
a balance, and compel truth to 
kick the beam; it is that their 
hand is physically incompetent 
to hold the scales, and that 
France will never conquer a 
place in the world until she can 
steady her trembling fist. We 
should not be surprised even if 
M. Rochefort worshipped truth 
in secret; we can even believe 
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that M. Drumont is in his own 
eyes an honest man; we might 
be persuaded that M. de Cas- 
sagnac, when he urged President 
Kruger to slaughter the British 
prisoners, regarded himself as 
a modern Bayard. Such freaks 
of chance and nature are noth- 
ing to us. They are the effect 
of one cause—that love of false 
news which dominates France 
more efficiently than Govern- 
ment or intelligence. 

From France, then, we have 
nothing to fear, save falsehood, 
which breaks no bones, and 
which need evoke no other 
sorrow than contempt. But 
when the apologists of France 
insist that she has nought in 
common with her press, a 
modest protest must be uttered. 
A press lives only on the ap- 
proval of the people, and MM. 
Rochefort and Millevoye would 
not mark every day with a 
black lie if they were not paid 
to do so. So that France 
cannot but share the pitiable 
disgrace of her journals. What, 
then, does it all mean? Nothing 
whatever. There may be a sug- 
gestion of the jealousy which a 
dying race feels for the race 
which rides upon the wave of 
progress. But we don’t believe 
it, because France is not even 
half-conscious of decay. No; 
it is idle to seek for serious 
causes. It is enough that 
France is never likely to fight 
us again, unless she fights, as 
she attempted to fight at 
Fashoda, under the standard of 
somebody else. Not only is her 
Exhibition imminent, which e1- 
sures peace for six months, but 
a war with England would be 
a war by sea, which will neither 
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set General Mercier upon a 
dictator’s throne nor give the 
General Staff a chance of re- 
habilitation. | France, indeed, 
is as dangerous as Switzerland 
or Belgium, and it is only the 
accident of a free untrammelled 
press that brings home to us in 
England the immaterial fret of 
her animosity. 

Moreover, though France 
knows it not, the fall of Eng- 
land is the sole incident needed 
to finish her existence. And, 
though the press of the Boule- 
vard is all ignorant of this 
elementary truth, the statesmen 
of France have a just perception 
of its importance. M. Delcassé, 
for instance, is far too wise to 
risk a rupture with the only 
Power whose friendship is use- 
ful to his country. When 
Prussia broke the power of 
Austria at Sadowa, France, as 
M. Hervé said, suffered her 
severest check since Waterloo 
without striking a blow. Yet 
the journals of Paris applauded 
vociferously the victory of 
Prussia. So to-day the loud 
voice of France clamours for 
the extinction of England, and 
the brain which is behind that 
loud voice does not understand 
that if the Boers were victorious 
i South Africa, the curtain 
would be drawn up on the last 
act of France’s tragedy. But 
if the people fail to penetrate 
the obvious, M. Deschanel has a 
clear vision of the truth. The 
speech which he made just a 
month ago, when he was re- 
ceived into the Academy, 
proved, in spite of itself, the 
folly of the Boulevards. Quot- 
Ing M. Hervé, whose eulogy it 
was his fortune to pronounce, 
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he said: “It is only Germany 
that has an interest in a quarrel 
between England and France. 
To make a campaign against 
English policy, is to make a 
campaign in favour of German 
policy. . . . If we take sides 
with Berlin against London, we 
commit a great folly, especially 
as we should only tempt Lon- 
don to come to an agreement 
with Berlin at our expense.” 
What was true then is still 
true to-day. The one chance 
that France has for the future 
—vague enough, to be sure—is 
an alliance with England, and 
M. Deschanel was acting the 
part of a true patriot when he 
bade his countrymen forget for 
a while the bite of the mad dog, 
and look upon politics with a 
cold eye. 

But there is another side to 
the argument. An alliance im- 
plies a benefit on either hand. 
France, no doubt, would find it 
very much to her advantage if 
she could obtain the support of 
the perfidious and vilified Al- 
bion. But Albion has still much 
to say in dispraise of a sudden 
reconciliation. If we could help 
France, France is powerless to 
help us, and until she restores 
unto herself a stable system of 
justice and a firm method of 
government, her alliance is ab- 
solutely worthless. At present 
her energy seems lost in intrigue 
—with Menelik, with Mahdism, 
with Dr Leyds. But intrigue 
is the antithesis of statesman- 
ship, and it is not likely that 
an English statesman will ever 
again deem it prudent to hold 
out the hand of close fellow- 
ship to France. Nor shall we 
regret the inevitable breach. 
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A nation which envies the ex- 
pansion of her neighbour, and 
yet has not the energy to 
occupy effectively the African 
territory which her diplomatists 
won for her a brief year ago, is 
not a valuable ally. And what 
need have we of allies, who be- 
hold “this Britannick Empire 
built to a glorious and enviable 
height, with all her daughter 
islands about her”? Would we 
dare to hint for a moment that 
we shall not be “stayed in this 
felicity ” ? 

The abuse of the French we 
may bear with a calm pleasure. 
The abuse of our own country- 
men is not so easily supported. 
But, after all, the modern can- 
nibal is a harmless beast, who 
would devour his fellows not 
with his teeth but with his 
tongue. His worst trait is his 


anxiety to solace your dying 
hours (as he esteems them) with 


inaccurate information. He 
says, in effect: “Thank God, 
the country which is yours and 
mine has fallen upon ruin ;” and 
then, to improve the occasion, 
straightway explains how he 
would have averted an impend- 
ing disaster. So he has estab- 
lished an “association” which 
shall spread the truth about 
South Africa. He should, of 
course, begin with the instruc- 
tion of his own committee ; but 
here modesty steps in, and he 
shrinks from a task which even 
his sanguine temper finds insur- 
mountable. Wherefore he dis- 
tributes the vague opinions of 
his country’s enemies among the 
sound patriots who know their 
worthlessness. Of one thing he 
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is certain—England is ruined; 
nor has he yet discovered that 
the wish is father to the 
thought. He is only anxious 
to explain the welcome destruc- 
tion. Now he would saddle 
Lord Rosebery’s racing-stable 
with the responsibility ; now he 
finds that our universities are 
at fault. Were he gifted with 
reason, he might reflect that 
something more than a racing- 
stable is necessary to kill the 
British empire, and that post 
hoc is not always propter hoc. 
But malice is not reason’s best 
encouragement, and so our can- 
nibal shows his teeth aimlessly, 
until the news of his country’s 
triumph will plunge him in 
grief. 

And pat to the argument 
comes Mr J. W. Clark’s ‘Old 
Friends at Cambridge,’ ! a work 
which should instantly reassure 
the waverers. There is many 
an English institution which 
we are not prepared to defend. 
But Cambridge and Oxford are 
above and beyond the need of 
defence. Older universities 
there are, and wiser nurseries 
of scholarship. Paris may 
boast her greater freedom, Ber- 
lin her deeper learning. Yet 
we need not fear any competi- 
tion. Cambridge and Oxford 
are the children of an old ur 
reasoning tradition, and they 
could not have been born else- 
where than in England. They 
display at once the vices and 
virtues of our temperament. 
They spring not from logic, 
but from the past. They are 
good because they are, not be 
cause they serve a narrow 


— 





1 London: Macmillan & Co. 1900. 
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practical aim. It is thrown at 
them for a reproach that they 
fit their pupils for no profitable 
career. A young Englishman 
does not come down from his 
university a lawyer, or a soldier, 
or a doctor. But he comes 
down with a far better equip- 
ment than a mere diploma: he 
comes down able to master 
most situations into which 
he may be thrust. And it is 
for this reason that our Govern- 
ment has been for centuries in 
the hands of graduates from 
our universities. 

When the question is thus 
put to our enemies, their reply 
is obvious, and obviously irrele- 
vant. Time was, they say, 
when the universities of Eng- 
land did breed a race of strong 
men; but strength has gone 
from us long since, and they 
who descend every year from 
Cambridge and Oxford with the 
useless right of using a degree 
are poor pampered minions. 
That this is untrue is demon- 
strable: despite the attacks 
of women, democrats, head- 
masters, and other faddists, our 
universities have lost precious 
little of their ancient character. 
Their worst enemy has always 
been the architect, who is far 
more dangerous even than the 
reformer, and the architect’s 
trumph is undisputed. Yet 
there is so much that he has 
been powerless to destroy, there 
is still so rare a mixture of ath- 
leticism and the middle ages 
m our time-stained colleges, 
that we can even think of the 
dastard builder with some 
equanimity. To enter what 
‘ppears a monastery, and to 
detect a monk in boating 


flannels who is not only a 
capable scholar but a real live 
man, is not elsewhere a common 
experience ; and if our univer- 
sities have made this experience 
possible, let us turn a deaf ear 
to the envious critics who dis- 
like an unshared privilege, and 
give our universities full credit 
for the work they have accom- 
plished in the world. 

But our universities accom- 
plish another work within their 
own borders. After all, while 
it is their general duty to make 
men, it is their particular duty 
to make scholars. And herein 
lies the interest of Mr J. W. 
Clark’s book. The Cambridge 
men whom he celebrates are, 
with one or two splendid ex- 
ceptions, unknown to the larger 
world which lies far from the 
Cam. But for all that they 
are men who performed their 
allotted tasks with admirable 
skill and courage. We cannot 
all be generals or saviours of 
our country ; on the other hand, 
it is not every man who can 
prove himself the distinguished 
Head of a House, and William 
Whewell may certainly claim 
without at least some of the 
glory which was his within the 
walls of Trinity College. For 
there is no doubt that Dr 
Whewell was, within the limits 
of his profession, a very great 
man. He was not a great 
scholar: at his death his copy- 
rights were worthless, and we 
do not suppose that any person 
will ever again consult his 
masterpieces. His own account 
of his scientific position is per- 
fectly just and true. “I did 
but systematise,” said he, “ por- 
tions of knowledge which the 
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consent of opinions has brought 
into readiness for such a pro- 
cess.” Not a lofty ambition, 
maybe, but useful, so long as 
it lasts, and the writer of a 
lucid synthesis need not feel 
shame for his work. However, 
we do not know Whewell from 
his writings. His ‘History of 
the Inductive Sciences’ was 


long since forgotten, and his 
‘Plurality of Worlds’ would 
have followed its companion 
into oblivion had it not been 
for Sir F. Doyle’s epigram— 


**Though you through the regions of 
space should have travelled, 

And ef nebular tilms the remotest un- 
ravelled, 

You'll find, though you tread on the 
bounds of infinity, 

That God’s greatest work is the Master 
of Trinity.” 


And that is what William 
Whewell was—Master of Trin- 
ity, and nothing else. He was 
a don in temperament, in learn- 
ing, in conduct. A very great 
don, to be sure, but still a don. 
His view of his own importance 
was exaggerated, as his estima- 
tion of the universe was con- 
tracted. Within his own boun- 
daries, he was an imperious 
autocrat; and he attempted, 
by instinct rather than by de- 
sign, to carry his autocracy 
into the world. It is not 
astonishing, therefore, that he 
made many enemies, of whom 
Thackeray was the bitterest: 
that stories should have been 
told to his discredit is the pun- 
ishment which he shares with 
all those in authority. He would 
not permit an undergraduate to 
sit down in his presence, said 
one; he is always insolent and 
overbearing, said another. And 
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Mr Clark, his most loyal apol- 
ogist, confesses that he was 
often at fault. “There are two 
ways,” says he, “of doing most 
things, and Whewell was un- 
lucky in nearly always choosing 
the wrong one.” No wonder, 
then, if he were unpopular, and 
if on one occasion he marched 
from his college to the Senate 
House with a prize-fighter on 
either side of him. But his 
fault was largely, as Mr Clark 
points out, a fault of manner. 
He browbeat rather from habit 
than from conviction; and it 
may be true, though it sounds 
a monstrous paradox, that 
Whewell “was in reality an 
extremely humble-minded man, 
diffident of himself, and sure of 
his position only when he had 
the approval of his conscience 
for what he was doing.” How- 
ever, whatever his character, he 
was a great master, and as 4 
great master he will ever claim 
the glory which the careless 
world denies him. 

Far more polished and more 
august was Dr Thompson— 
another Master of Trinity, who 
is still fresh in the memory of 
the present generation. In all 
things he differed from Whewell 
—save in autocracy. They 
were both born rulers, and it 
was not their fault if the pro 
vince over which they ruled 
was a small one. But with 
autocracy the resemblance 
vanishes. Dr Thompson chilled 
with an epigram, while Whewell 
crushed with a heavy bludgeon 
of contempt. Moreover, Dr 
Thompson had the advantage 
from a spectacular point of 
view. No portrait of Whewell 
can be compared to the alert, 
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kindly, contemptuous figure of 
Dr Thompson as we remember 
him. The ivory head of his 
cane was of the same tone as 
his sallow face, to which his 
silver hair was as a crown, and 
in every feature there was a 
sense of learned, amiable superi- 
ority. And behind that curious 
mask was as quick a wit as 
ever flashed at folly. This 
Master was not rude, but ruth- 
less, and his jests are still the 
treasured heritage of Cam- 
bridge. 

For the rest of Mr Clark’s 
scholars, Lord Houghton belongs 
rather to England than to his 
university, and though Henry 
Bradshaw deserves a panegyric 
inevery history of Cambridge, it 
is Edward Henry Palmer who 
of them all best served his col- 
lege and his country. Yet let 
it not be thought that he was 
not also a loyal pupil of Cam- 
bridge. True, he died the death 
of a hero; true, also, he girded 
at the restraints of an academy ; 
but he was still in sentiment an 
undergraduate, still in learning 
a professor. Whether Cam- 
bridge made the best of her 
treasure may be doubted, even 
if we do not follow Sir Walter 
Besant’s condemnation of the 
university’s behaviour. At any 
rate, we cannot deprive Cam- 
bridge of the distinction of 
having educated and encour- 
aged so fine a professor and so 
intrepid a man. 

Now, Dr Thompson, and 
Henry Bradshaw, and Palmer 
belong to the last decades of 
the century, and we may ap- 
plaud their achievements with- 
cut incurring the charge of 
fogeydom. In our universities, 
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at least, there need be no retro- 
gression, and the critics who put 
the blame of our “certain ruin ” 
upon these seats of learning 
should go back a few steps on 
the path of history. To com- 
pare the Cambridge of to-day 
to the Cambridge of Gunning’s 
‘Reminiscences, which were 
gathered under George ITI. and 
the Regency, is to acknowledge 
that in all essentials modern 
Cambridge is superior to its 
predecessor. In one point only 
do we admit a manifest in- 
feriority. When all the Heads 
of Houses were blackguards, 
and all the fellows were drunk- 
ards, Cambridge gained in 
picturesqueness what it lost 
in repute. Gunning frankly 
acknowledges that the uni- 
versity in his day plumbed the 
very depths of disgrace, and 
there is scarcely a single man 
who figures in his entertaining 
volumes that would be endured 
in our more modest days.. But 
it would be absurd to suggest 
for one moment that Mr Clark’s 
book can be set on the same 
shelf with Gunning’s. A dif- 
ference of temperament explains 
much, and it is certain that the 
excellent Gunning would have 
uncovered some scandals even 
in our reputable days. Yet 
the essential difference is a 
difference of material. Gun- 
ning and Mr Clark are writing 
about entirely different races 
of men. In Gunning’s book 
there are stories which recall 
Aubrey’s ‘ Lives’ in their mix- 
ture of truth and phantasy ; in 
Mr Clark’s there is but a record 
of honest endeavour and sound; 
if eccentric, character. It is 
not from spite that Gunning 
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assures us that in his time 
all the Seniors of Trinity were 
addicted to rather squalid vices. 
It is merely because he com- 
bines with a love of truth a 
sense of picturesqueness. We 
shall never again see within the 
walls of Cambridge so eccen- 
tric a gentleman as Samuel 
Peck, B.D., who gave the coun- 
try-folk the benefit of his legal 
advice, and then proclaimed— 
“ A lawyer would have put you 
to expense: Sam Peck never 
takes a fee, but he loves grati- 
tude; and he will accept a few 
sausages, a joint of pork, a 
couple of fowls, a goose, or a 
turkey, or any article that your 
farm produces.” But the Rev. 
Samuel Peck, despite his mean 
gallantries, was an angel of 
virtue compared to the Rev. 
James Backhouse, B.D., that 
man of intrigue whose de- 
nunciation by Porson not even 
Gunning is bold enough to 
quote. All this is changed, 
with glory to our university, 
yet not without a tinge of 
regret to ourselves. The dark 
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ages of scholarship have passed 
away, and are succeeded (maybe) 
by a too general intelligence, 
The old times were more enter- 
taining and less meritorious; 
they would, of course, have 
inflamed the ire of the jealous 
Radical and given some colour 
to the popular charges. For 
all that, they still attract us; 
and while we are glad to read 
Mr J. W. Clark’s amiable record, 
we pray that in some corner 
of Cambridge there lurks a 
Gunning who will preserve the 
eccentricities of the last de- 
cades. There remains (or did 
remain) at least some curious 
material different in its essence 
from Gunning’s, yet not u- 
worthy a skilful attention. All 
we ask is a seeing eye and a 
bold pen that will treat it 
without venom and _ without 
timidity. Then in twenty years 
we may have another book that 
shall earn an honourable place 
by the side of Henry Gunning’s 
‘Reminiscences,’ which remains 
after half a century a unique 
and matchless record. 
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The War Operations in South Africa. 


WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—IV. 


BY A MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR. 


THE column under Sir C. 
Warren, which was to attempt 
to turn the right of the Boer 
forces investing Ladysmith, 
moved off on the 20th January 
only to find itself face to face 
with an elevated plateau, its 
precipitous sides scored with 
watercourses, which stretched 
for some miles north-west from 
a point on the river’s bank, mid- 
way between Trichard’s and 
Potgeiter’s drifts, towards 
Acton Homes, thus completely 
barring the way to the open 
country lying south of Lady- 
smith. This ridge terminated 
on the south in Spion Kop, an 
almost inaccessible mountain 
except where the nek joins it to 
the main ridge; its top a high 
plateau running to two sharp 
points overlooking and enfilad- 
ing the Boer trenches on each 
side. It was impossible to ex- 
aggerate the strategic import- 
ance of this hill; cur guns there 
would render the Boer trenches 
before Potgeiter’s drift unten- 
able, and they had no second 
line of defence. So on the early 
morning of the 24th inst. it 
was decided to make a night- 
attack on it. The nek was 
strongly held by the Boers, who 
also occupied a spur on which 
they had constructed thirty- 
five rifle-pits to bring a cross- 
fire upon the advance. The 
only possible point for our at- 
tack was the south, with sheer 
Precipices right and left; a 
hatrow footpath admitting men 


in single file only led to a flat 
table-land on which the Boers 
had commenced to dig a trench ; 
while in front there were sev- 
eral lines of schansjes. The 
night was pitch dark, and our 
men were not discovered till 
they were within thirty yards 
of the first schansje. The Boers 
fired one volley and fled pre- 
cipitately. The second line 
poured in a heavy fire, but 
also fied at their approach. 
The cheer with which our men 
rushed into them was heard 
by the troops in the camp 
below, and told them that the 
attack had succeeded. It was 
now four o'clock in the morn- 
ing; the mountain top was 
shrouded with mist, but at 
eight o'clock it lifted, and 
immediately the Boers, who 
had evidently been preparing, 
opened a terrific cross-fire with 
shells and rifles from the lower 
ground. For two hours the 
men were under the heaviest 
shell and Maxim-Nordenfeldts’ 
fire, the latter firing off twelve 
shells in quick succession, each 
one a few inches above the 
other, with most deadly effect. 
Three times they advanced 
against the Boer position, and 
each time had to retire. This 
lasted till eleven o’clock, when 
our batteries found the Boer 
guns, hitherto invisible, and 
almost immediately silenced 
them. The fight continued for 
the rest of the day, our men 
under a heavy fire pushing 
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gradually forward till late in 
the evening. 

General Lyttelton’s brigade 
had marched out at dawn, and, 
covered by a heavy shell-fire, 
had moved along the face of 
the Boer position, sending a 
battalion to climb Spion Kop 
about 5 A.M., when, after a 
sharp fight, they found them- 
selves unopposed on the sum- 
mit. The attack was made 
chiefly by the 2nd Cameronians, 
3rd Royal Rifles, 2nd Lan 
cashire Fusiliers, and 2nd 
Middlesex, with Thorneycroft’s 
Mounted Infantry. 

The position was found to be 
too large for efficient defence, 
water was deficient, and it was 
terribly exposed to the enemy’s 
artillery, to which our own 
could hardly reply; so, after 
holding it all day and losing 
40 per cent of the defenders, it 
was decided by Major Thorney- 
croft, who had succeeded to the 
command when General Wood- 
gate was wounded, to withdraw 
during the night, —a decision 
that was carried out before day- 
break on the 25th. 

Was such a decision neces- 
sary? Was it necessary for 
our guns to fire upon our own 
men’? Was it necessary to re- 
treat at all from the key of the 
position, which our men had 
won? Was it necessary to 
leave the momentous decision 
on which hung the fate of 
Ladysmith—of the campaign— 
on the shoulders of a major 
of mounted infantry, a corps 
in the nebulous condition that 
leaves the men _ uncertain 
whether they are fish or fowl? 
We heard that the Boers were 
galloping wildly about, their 
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waggons were trekking, their 
laagers were breaking up; on 
one side of all this confusion 
were two or more divisions of 
British, on the other 8000 more, 
waiting, expecting to burst out 
and join them—a little more, 
only a little more, and the back 
of the Boer army was broken, 
Were there no generals to ap- 
peal to? Every one knew 
General Woodgate was shot; 
there was General Buller across 
the river; there was General 
Warren with his division down 
below ; there was General Clery 
somewhere; there was General 
Lyttelton; General Coke was 
on the hill; General Hart was 
about,—surely out of these one 
could have been forthcoming. 
Of that army of Staff that 
left their college to set things 
right in South Africa, were 
none of them about? It is 
not in the curriculum taught 
at the college, though it is 
an axiom of common - sense, 
that the “highly placed” staff- 
officer may, on occasion, turn 
“galloper,”’ and tell a general 
that he is wanted. Did it not 
occur to one of these to over- 
step the line of study? Are 
there no heads left in Natal? 
It would seem so. If there are, 
the Boers have the monopoly. 
A correspondent tells us— 
“Things had been done in hugger- 
mugger fashion, and the gunners had 
no precise information imparted to 
them as to the object and _ scope 
of the day’s operation. They were 
quite unaware of the movement led 
by General Lyttelton, which resulted 
in the capture of the northern spur 
of Spion Kop: the consequence was 
that the Scottish Rifles and 3rd Rifles 
suffered from their own shrapnel 
bursting over the reverse slopes. At 
6 p.m. both regulars and colonials had 
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held out bravely, for weary hours 
had behaved magnificently, and means 
might have been more promptly 
adopted for helping them: instead 
of that came an order to the Rifles, 
who were in an exposed position, 
addressed to the ‘O. C.,’ who had 
been killed, for them to retire. Major 
Thorneycroft read it, and took it to 
apply to the whole force on the Spion 
Kop range. Retirement, which may 
have been a retreat, followed. There 
were those, I learn, who refused to take 
the order. As General Buller was 
setting out to ride over to Warren’s 
force, he for the first time heard of 
the disaster.” 


He reached Sir C. Warren’s 
camp at 5 A.M. that morning, 
and decided that a second attack 
on Spion Kop would be useless, 
and that the Boers’ right was 
too strong to be forced: so he 
ordered the whole of Sir C.War- 
ren’s division to withdraw south 
of the Tugela, a movement which 
was carried out at once, and 
at 8 A.M. on the 27th it was 
across the Tugela without the 
loss of a single man or waggon 
—General Lyttelton’s brigade 
remaining on the north bank 
opposite Potgeiter’s drift. 

General Buller in his de- 
spatch says— 


“The fact that the force could 
Withdraw from actual touch—in cases 
the lines were less than 1000 yards 
apart—-with the enemy in the perfect 
manner it did, is sufficient evidence 
of the morale of the troops ; and that 
we were permitted to withdraw our 
cumbrous ox and mule transport 
across a river 85 yards broad, with 
20-feet banks and a very swift stream, 
‘molested, is, I think, proof that the 
enemy has been taught to respect our 
soldiers’ fighting powers.” 


More than all, it shows up 


the defect in Boer tactics 

Which shuns the attack, as 

Well as the paralysed state of 

the burghers; also the mag- 
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nificent discipline, unaffected 
by the losses which they had 
just suffered, which enabled 
our men, as a defeated army, 
to retreat unmolested, and the 
military genius of a commander 
who can take such a moment- 
ous decision without hesitation. 
No better proof of the sound- 
ness of the principle in tactics 
that lays down the importance 
of the attack can be offered. 
Had the Boers the stomach to 
attack the column which was 
retiring across their front, a 
river before it, the retreat must 
have become a disaster. Two 
pontoon bridges for miles of 
waggons which dragged slowly 
over the veldt under command 
of Boer positions to cross a 
river 85 yards wide, the ap- 
proaches steep banks 20 feet 
above the rapid stream! For- 
tunately for us, Boer tactics do 
not include this power. Had 
those 40,000 Boers when they 
invaded Natal attacked Lady- 
smith with a will, they would 
have ridden unopposed to 
Maritzburg, from whence to 
dictate those terms of peace 
which we heard of. 

The attack is the kernel of 
the military nut, because the 
active is more prominent than 
the passive in human nature. 
Men just now are accustomed 
to speak of armies, those col- 
lections of soldiers where thou- 
sands are quoted as mere trifles, 
as mere blocks that a general 
can move across the table with 
a toothpick. But an army con- 
sists of men, mere specks, each 
one brimful, as you are, of 
thoughts, of hopes and fears; 
one speck may be braver than 
the rest, and the bravery of 
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that speck will infect those 
nearer specks till we have one 
army braver than the other. 
These armies take the field; 
the specks on one side will be 
behind a ditch, a wall, defend- 
ing; those on the other side 
advance to attack; there will 
be a fierce struggle, and the 
attacking specks will be driven 
back. As they go, one speck 
turns about—“ Are they com- 
ing?” ask its comrade specks 
—“*No! they’re afraid; let’s 
have another try.” The attack 
is renewed and is beaten oft 
again, but the defeated specks 
do not go so far back this time ; 
still the defenders don’t budge 
—It’s better behind the wall 
than in the open, let us stay 
where we are well off.” Then 
the specks outside, who do not 
find the open quite so bad, 
seeing them hesitate try back ; 
once more flung out, not very 
far this time; and the other 
specks cry out, “They’re com- 
ing on again, oh law! Those 
specks will never stop, here’s 
off”—and they dissolve them- 
selves, and the attack walks in. 
If you meet a bully in the 
street and let him pound you, 
he is a big fellow and you will 
go down; hit him back and he 
will diminish rapidly—human 
nature tells you why. 

The gallant struggle to re- 
lieve the men in Ladysmith 
had failed, an effort consecrated 
by the blood of their comrades, 
and the brave men flashed back, 
“Disappointed, but not dis- 
heartened”! Our casualties 
before Spion Kop were: killed, 
205, including 30 officers ; 
wounded or missing, 761, of 
which 39 were officers. To 
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these numbers must be added 
584 of all ranks in actions north 
of the Tugela. 

So the campaign dragged on 
through January, towards the 
end of the month finding itself, 
at every point, in a cul-de-sac, 
Sound strategy had been sacri- 
ficed to indifferent tactics—in- 
different because due to under- 
rating the intelligence of the 
Boers, and to the absence of 
materials adapted to meet their 
tactics. True, they have the 
koppje, and have fortified and 
held it on principles not taught 
at Chatham; but with recon- 
naissance and scouting, common- 
sense being added, our generals 
should have solved the koppje: 
if they cannot do so, let us con- 
fess ourselves beaten, and retire 
into the consciousness of our own 
moral superiority. 

With regard to the materials 
supplied, the man in the street 
knew that the Boers were 
mounted, and should be met by 
mounted men; yet we sent out 
battalion after battalion of in- 
fantry—the excuse, that there 
were no ships fitted for the con- 
veyance of horses, when 5000 
Colonists in South Africa were 
longing to distinguish them- 
selves on horseback, another 
5000 in Australia and the other 
colonies, every man of them 
ready to stand by his horse and 
greet the arrival of that Na 
poleonic Army Corps. The 
complaint about the materials 
supplied is emphasised by Lord 
Methuen in his despatch after 
the battle of Belmont :— 


“The last height cleared, the enemy 
in large numbers galloping into te 
plain, the enemy’s laager trekking 
across me, 3000 yards off ; my mounte 
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troops unable to carry out their orders 
on one side—left—because the retreat 
was covered by koppjes ; on the other 
—right—because too far ; the artillery 
dead-beat and unable to help me. A 
cavalry brigade and a horse artillery 
battery from my right would have 
made good my success. Shrapnel 
does not kill men in these koppjes, it 
only frightens ; and I intend to get 
at my enemy.” 


Still, to act on unreliable in- 
formation and imperfect know- 
ledge of the enemy’s position, 
which he refers to, can only be 
charged against himself and his 
staff, who neglected the most 
ordinary precautions: as Gen- 
eral Buller says in his com- 
ments, ‘‘I suppose our officers 
will learn the value of scouting 
in time; but in spite of all one 
can say, up to this our men 
seem to blunder into the middle 
of the enemy and suffer accord- 
ingly.” But surely he com- 
mitted the same mistake on 
the Tugela, when he seemed to 
be ignorant that Boers were 
occupying trenches and the 
river’s bank on the south. The 
tactical methods by which an 
almost unfordable river, when 
both banks are held by the 
enemy throughout its length, 
can be forced in face of a 
strongly intrenched position 
are not readily found in any 
text-book. We are casting 
about for a scapegoat on whom 
to lay the cause of our defeats, 
and we find it in the power 
of rapid movement which the 
Boers possess, and which en- 
ables them to anticipate all our 
Movements. It always will do 
80 if we adhere to obsolete 
and antiquated drill. If we 
Provided a battalion of bal- 
loons the Boer mounted tac- 
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tics would become obsolete; 
probably they would alter 
them. Our generals must move 
with the age and try to get 
a bit “forrader.” The lessons 
of the Peninsula must be re- 
written with a quick-firing pen. 
More mobility is the cry now, 
which the crowd interprets to 
mean more mounted infantry ; 
but the crowd is wrong. Mo- 
bility is a relative term; the 
regiment that marches three 
miles an hour is sufficiently 
mobile to walk round another 
that can only walk two and 
a half miles. At the battle of 
Gravelotte, when the Prussian 
infantry failed to force through 
to the French left, they marched 
off for seven miles to St Privat 
and got in on the right, and 
the day was won. To start off 
a regiment at ten miles an hour 
to anticipate another which 
only covers three in the same 
time, would mean that the first 
would have to wait for the 
second to come up: half an 
hour is as good as a score in 
such “cutting-out” tactics. 
The man who gets to his train 
an hour before it starts, arrives 
at his destination no sooner 
than another who caught it by 
five minutes. 

The cry for mounted infantry 
was not heard till 1881, when 
the newspapers told the crowd 
that the Boers were the best 
mounted infantry in the world, 
which they are not. We did 
not hear it when the Americans 
discovered the value of mount- 
ing, not mounted, infantry in 
the War of Secession, neither 
when the general who fought 
the Battle of Dorking prophe- 
sied that a force of 30,000 
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mounted infantry would be a 
deciding factor in wars to come. 
It is only now that it has 
broken out again, because the 
Boers, who are mounted, as 
every one is in South Africa, 
have scored some successes over 
our troops. It is a system that 
has won, a system evolved out 
of the conditions of the country 
in which the Boers live,—the 
intelligent use of the spade and 
the marvellous power of lifting 
heavy guns up precipitous 
slopes are later developments, 
probably gained from foreign in- 
structors,—peopled by mounted 
sportsmen, and a_ sportsman 
everywhere makes a_ good 
soldier. 

Our mounted infantry, organ- 
ised at Aldershot as an adjunct 
to cavalry, are a most useful 
force, and would be increased 
in numbers if to do so did not 


deplete our regiments of their 


most handy men, while it 
would expose a larger body to 
the risk of considering them- 
selves a mounted arm. The 
value of infantry is, that it is 
equally good in attack or in 
defence; of cavalry, in the 
united action of man and 
horse, but with no power for 
defence: to mount infantry or 
to dismount cavalry is an ano- 
maly suitable only on occasions. 
The fascination which a horse 
exercises over a man who is in 
constant intimacy with him is 
such, that when they are separ- 
ated the man feels that virtue 
has gone out of him: clap a 
pair of spurs on a man’s heels, 
and his feet will become too 
large for his infantry boots. 
Take away from a Boer the 
veldt for his pony to feed on, 
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koppjes to give him shelter, and 
boulders from behind which to 
shoot, and any army of the 
regulation constituents will 
beat him, white flags and all. 

There is a matter in which the 
Boer beats us hollow: he has 
practised it all his life; his 
dinner has often depended on 
it; and just now his fighting 
successes are the result of it. 
He knows the ground he rides 
over and the value of it. A 
man with an eye for ground 
will, in war, be a genius, for 
the ground is always with a 
soldier. Hunting men make 
good soldiers; they learn the 
value of the ground they gal- 
lop over. A thoughtful soldier 
cannot go over ground without 
taking note of its capabilities 
for the action of troops. There 
was a field with a slope, a farm- 
house, and a hedge which the 
railway passes, so admirably 
suited for defence that I always 
looked out when the train ran 
by,—the trench following the 
crest, the slope flanked from 
the farm, the hedge to divide 
the attack. 

Discussions about the guns 
have been endless, but are best 
left to gunners to decide. I 
am sure when we meet the Boer 
artillery, where boulders do not 
intrude, our batteries will walk 
round them. Guns are not 
metal only: the men who work 
them must be reckoned with, 
and they are a match for any 
Boer assisted by the “foreign 
element.” Men talk in easy 
terms of 40- pounders, 60- 
pounders, even 100 - pounders, 
which the Boers appear to carty 
in their portmanteaus to out 
range our own till the Navy 
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lent us theirs: this is not the 
soldiers’ fault. It is a shame- 
ful blot on our politicians that 
a State within our own should 
have armed itself with such 
without remonstrance, or that 
they did not provide gun for 
gun out there. Parliament has 
prosed about “old age pensions,” 
or “railway servants’ compen- 
sation,’ when the Boers were 
building up a military nation 
strong enough to shake the 
fabric of our empire. Artillery 
is a delicate subject to talk 
about. Still, with all this we 
might have provided some 
handy, quick-firing guns, suit- 
able to the mountainous coun- 
try which prevails both in 
Natal and Cape Colony. It 
was the Maxim - Nordenfeldts 
that made Spion Kop unten- 
able. 

A document has just come to 
light which purports to have 
been issued at Pretoria some 
time before the war began for 
the private information of the 
members of the Volksraad, 
which throws some light on 
the Boer armament: with such 
cannon, range, shells, and rapid 
fring at their disposal, it is 
small wonder that the British 
cannons are everywhere out- 
ranged, out-shelled, and put 
out of action. As “ Ubique” 
writes to the ‘Times ’— 


“The Boers are credited with the 
Possession of two 120-ton guns. This 
is truly prodigious. Another type 
has ‘an arrangement of springs and 
brakes to lessen recoil, which gives 
gteater velocity to the projectile and 
Mcreases the range.’ This is new and 
very interesting from the scientific 
pont of view. ‘The gun carries a 
trifle under five miles with a charge 
of less than 2 Ib. of powder.’ Then 
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there is a Schneider-Canet 14} - 
pounder which ‘fires 200 rounds per 
minute ’—another singularly attrac- 
tive weapon. Lastly, we learn that 
‘five batteries of eight Maxims, or 
40 guns, each firing 350 shells per 
minute,’ or 14,000 shells per minute 
in all, ‘are being used against Mafe- 
king.’ This, again, is most instruc- 
tive, such a bombardment being ap- 
parently unprecedented.” 


If this lying trash is good 
enough for the intelligence of 
the simple burghers, what must 
the simple burghers of Cape 
Colony and Natal expect to have 
served out to them when Kruger 
is king. 

So much has been heard of 
Delagoa Bay, and of the use 
which the Boers find possible 
in its position on their border, 
that an outsider might think 
Portugal was a State that, 
if not unfriendly to England, 
found that sitting on the fence 
to watch how matters are to 
turn out was politic, and that 
England must be a terribly 
small Power with a hand-to- 
mouth Ministry not to put its 
foot down and say, “One way 
or another; are you for or 
against us?” Procrastination 
is ineradicable in Portuguese 
methods: a nice answer will 
come in time—so we are told, 
while arms, ammunition, sup- 
plies, and the scum of Europe 
go through, most amiably, to 
invigorate the Boers. A com- 
pany of marines at first would 
have been a fair exchange for 
Mr Pott, and it is not at all 
certain that a European con- 
vulsion would have followed. 


It is unfortunate that in the 
engagements we have fought 
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circumstances did not admit of 
our striking promptly as soon 
as the blow was decided on, or 
that we have never followed up 
the first by a second blow. 

The Boers knew, when Gen- 
eral Buller arrived at Frere on 
the 25th November, that he 
came to conduct the attack 
which was to lead to the relief 
of Ladysmith; but it was not 
till the 15th of December that 
the blow was delivered, giving 
them three weeks in which to 
embellish their trenches. 

General Methuen turned the 
Boers out of Modder village on 
28th November; but a fort- 
night passed before he attacked 
them at Magersfontein. Here 
the river was the obstacle ; but 
the materials of the village 
were available for rafting or 
for a rough bridge; some men 
were already across when the 
Boers drove off: almost any 
risk is legitimate when the 
enemy is in retreat and you 
want to catch him up. The 
next or the following day 
Magersfontein should have 
fallen, like Belmont or Enslin ; 
barbed wire and trenches deep 
enough to hide a horse were 
still to come. After our re- 
pulse there, most of the 9th 
Brigade, a battalion of the 
Guards, all the guns and cav- 
alry, were fairly fresh ; a second 
attack next morning, leaving 
the worked-out men to mind the 
camp, might have got in. Our 
men were exhausted, but the 
Boers were more so, and a few 
hours’ shelling would have told ; 
our heavy guns must have had 
some fight left in them, ammu- 
nition might have been brought 
up with an effort ; a little more 
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and the campaign was won—it 
was a big prize! 

General Buller disclosed his 
intentions on the 11th January, 
but it was not till the 23rd that 
Spion Kop was taken, giving 
the enemy so long to strengthen 
his flank. It was known that, 
the Boers being mounted, a 
turning movement was almost 
impossible: given less than a 
week, and a flank becomes their 
front. Would it have been pos- 
sible, knowing this, to push out 
a flying column, carrying ab- 
solute necessaries only, to anti- 
cipate this mobility? In the 
absence of maps it might have 
been possible for a man with 
an eye for country to get across 
the river with his horse, half-a- 
dozen rifles hidden away on the 
south bank to cover his retreat, 
and to have gained an idea of 
the ground. 

It is not intended to suggest 
what ought to have been done. 
The remarks are interrogative. 
Would any such action have 
been possible under the circum- 
stances? To sit in an arm-chair 
and to say how things ought 
to have been done is to paint 
a picture with your eyes shut. 

No doubt General Buller felt 
that a further attempt must 
be made, inadequate as was 
his force. The ways-in had 
all been sealed —by Colenso, 
by Acton Homes; while that 
by Weenen was a long way 
round, lending itself to Boer 
mobility. The only road by 
Krantz Kloof still open was 
closed by tactical considera- 
tions: it might just be pos 
sible to surprise it, and trust 
to finding a secure position 
overlooking the open countty 
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south of Ladysmith, where he 
would not be exposed to a con- 
verging fire from heavy guns 
at a distance. But it was the 
way out again that required 
thinking of. He would be in 
a defile, commanding heights 
on either side in undisputed 
occupation by the Boers, who 
would be apt to squeeze in to- 
gether in his rear, and so form 
a barrier between himself and 
his base, which must be the 
pontoons across the Tugela: 
thus a second Ladysmith would 
be created. 

Before you enter a defile, the 
sides must be cleared of the 
enemy: this done, you can 
safely fight your way across 
the eight or ten miles in front 
to Waggon Hill. But here the 


containing heights were a long 
way off—Doorn Kloof on the 
east, Spion Kop on the west, 


two or three miles respectively ; 
a valley of death between; 
broken, hilly ground; each 
koppje and every donga to hide 
a Boer party, with “Long Toms” 
and automatic “Pom -poms” 
on the precipice above. Men 
cannot be asked to do so much. 
The Boers they had to face are 
not what they were: hastily 
collected, without cohesion, the 
slightest fancy for discipline, 
and in face of artillery fire 
for the first time: four months 
of victorious fighting — it is 
painful to say so—have con- 
verted a horde of stray units 
Into a force of well - seasoned 
soldiers, confident in them- 
selves, accustomed to stand up 
to artillery fire, to repulse the 
stoutest infantry attacks, and 
to look with something like 
derision at the British cavalry, 
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which can’t catch up their 
rough ponies. Four months on 
the veldt hardens a man, and 
the Boers from the first pos- 
sessed excellent constitutions 
for the hardening process. To 
have been unsuccessful so long 
is not the only disadvantage 
our want of preparation has 
entailed. 

The road by Krantz Kloof 
was finally decided on: the 
general scheme to make a feint 
by Trichard’s drift, on the 
west, to draw off the Boers from 
the true crossing at Potgeiter’s 
drift, five miles to the east, 
Accordingly, some heavy guns 
were quietly moved to Zwart 
Kop and secreted there in order 
to command the main point of 
crossing; these were followed 
in the early morning of the 
5th February by Wynne’s bri- 
gade with five batteries Field 
Artillery marching on Trichard’s 
drift, which they crossed, and 
advanced a short distance to- 
wards Brakfontein,—a man- 
ceuvre which drew a large 
number of Boers from farther 
east. After an hour and a half’s 
vigorous demonstration and 
sharp skirmishing, General 
Wynne, having accomplished 
his object, withdrew over the 
river in good order with slight 
loss. That the trick succeeded 
is learnt from Pretoria. The 
real attacking force bivouacked 
the previous night under Alice 
Kop on the right bank, and 
early on the 5th inst., under 
cover of the guns on Zwart Kop, 
the Engineers with conspicuous 
gallantry promptly threw a 
pontoon-bridge across the river 
below Potgeiter’s drift, when 
General Lyttelton’s brigade, fol- 
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lowed by General Hildyard’s, 
crossed under a heavy fire 
and advanced to a line of 
koppjes which formed part 
of the Boer position farther 
north: these were prepared by 
an overwhelming fire from 72 
guns, and at 4 P.M. the koppje 
called Vaal Kranz was taken 
in a most brilliant fashion by 
the Ist Durham. The Boers 
were completely surprised, and 
fled precipitately, leaving many 
dead and several prisoners in 
our hands. On the 6th the 
Boers made a most determined 
attempt to retake Vaal Kranz, 
but were repulsed by the Ist 
Rifle Brigade and 2nd Scottish 
Rifles, who had pushed on for 
the next koppje. The troops 


were now in occupation of a 
long ridge, on which they biv- 
ouacked. The whole time the 
Boer guns on Spion Kop and 


Doorn Kloof were firing with- 
out intermission. The shells 
burst all around, but did little 
damage. One of ours struck 
an ammunition-waggon, which 
exploded and silenced the heavy 
Creuzot gun beside it. A second 
and third pontoon-bridge were 
constructed by the engineers, 
who worked steadily under fire. 
On the 6th inst. no further 
advance was made, the men 
intrenching themselves against 
the heavy guns which the 
enemy had mounted on the 
previous night in the gullies 
of Doorn Kloof and Spion Kop. 
Little damage was done, for 
Lyttelton’s brigade held about 
half a mile of ridge all day 
under their fire with slight 
loss. At 4 P.M., after a vigor- 
ous shell-fire, the Boers made 
another attack on the position, 
advancing across a bare koppje 
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between it and Brakfontein, 
They gained the advance trench, 
but were repulsed in about half 
an hour. 

But the level space which we 
occupied was cramped: there 
was no room for the guns, and 
little shelter against the cross- 
fire which was continuous; a 
100-pounder had been hauled 
into position on Doorn Kloof, 
which all attempts failed to 
silence ; so General Buller was 
compelled reluctantly to aban- 
don it. As he explained to Lord 
Roberts, “ It was necessary after 
seizing Vaal Kranz to intrench 
it as the pivot of further opera- 
tions ; but I found, after trying 
for two days, that, owing to the 
nature of the ground this was 
not practicable : it was also ex- 
posed to fire from heavy guns, 
which fired from positions by 
which our artillery was domi- 
nated.” The retirement com- 
menced at 9 P.M. on the 7th 
inst., the pontoons being taken 
up after General Hildyard’s 
brigade had crossed the river. 
In the morning the whole force 
retired beyond the range of 
the Boer guns, which continued 
shelling them. 

In effect, though the attempt 
failed to relieve Ladysmith, it 
had slackened the investment 
and given the garrison a short 
breathing-time, it had kept the 
investing force moving, besides 
inflicting considerable losses on 
it, and, perhaps most important 
of all, it had riveted the Boer 
main army to a strategically 
unimportant locality, prevent- 
ing it from detaching any con- 
siderable help to the western 
frontier, where it might expect 
help would soon be urgently re- 
quired, 
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There is no doubt that the 
absence of maps of the country 
north of the Tugela had much 
to do with the selection of an 
advance by Spion Kop and by 
Krantz Kloof and their subse- 
quent abandonment. 

Complaints have been made 
already that the troops have 
not been supplied with maps, 
but for all strategical purposes 
that published by Stanford, at 
ascale of 14 miles to 1 inch, is 
ample. It is when manceuvres 
happen in special localities that 
a large-scale map is wanted,— 
a position, a hill like Spion Kop 
to be captured, the ground near 
aford, buildings, or a village ; 
for these cases a mile of ground 
may usefully be represented by 
4 inches on the map, or even by 
6. Maps on these scales show 
the contours of the ground, 
small streams, or at least the 
water-courses that hold them, 
the steepness of mountain-sides, 
the presence of precipitous cliffs, 
the shape and extent of build- 
ings, and all features important 
in the attack or defence of that 
particular locality. But such 
maps to be useful must be reli- 
able—that is, accurate — and 
this can only be obtained by a 
careful survey. The Ordnance 
maps, at 1 inch to the mile, of 
the United Kingdom, are too 
small for tactical purposes, and 
have been constructed at a cost 
out of reach of most colonies, 
while the time and skilled labour 
expended would be equally great. 

Critics say it was not neces- 
‘ary to survey the whole country. 
“Why not have mapped out on 
a large scale the neighbourhood 
of Ladysmith?” This is the 
‘rgument born of wisdom-after- 
the-event, much affected by the 
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writers of detective stories, who 
first imagine a crime and then 
work back to the clue of the 
“crooked sixpence.” There 
are a hundred positions, or 
more, in northern Natal in- 
viting defence or conversely 
attack. We should certainly 
make maps beforehand of the 
point we expected to assail, 
—no doubt the Boers, having 
all along intended to make 
for Maritzburg by way of 
Ladysmith, had mapped out 
whatever country they foresaw 
might come into the fighting. 
Had we known at the outbreak 
of the war that Mr Rhodes 
would go to Kimberley and 
that Mr Kruger would go after 
him, we should have mapped out 
Magersfontein and thesurround- 
ing karoo on a gigantic scale. 


Lord Roberts, on landing, 
found the strategy of the cam- 
paign altogether neglected, and 
at once set to work to remedy 
matters: transport was organ- 
ised with marvellous energy by 
his able and hard-working Chief 
of the Staff, Lord Kitchener ; 
a mounted brigade of local 
Irregulars, under General Bra- 
bant, was formed ; troops were 
landed, provided with trans- 
port, and despatched to un- 
known destinations, and the 
telegraph kept strictly under 
his own control, with the re- 
sult that on the 6th February 
he left for Modder river, to find 
himself there in command of a 
cavalry division, four infantry 
divisions, and a large artillery 
foree—probably, in all, 50,000 
men. 

For the first time since the 
commencement of the war a 
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British general found himself 
in command of a field army so 
constituted as to be able to 
take the offensive under condi- 
tions which the nature of the 
country and the mobility of 
the Boers demand. General 
French, whose tactical resources 
against a mounted enemy, 
thoroughly used to the features 
of the ground and the habits of 
the country had pointed him out 
as specially fitted for the post, 
was in command of the mounted 
corps, consisting of three brig- 
ades of regular cavalry, three 
or four batteries Horse Artil- 
lery, together with mounted 
infantry and Colonial forces, 
numbering probably in all 6000 
men. This mounted corps was 
in camp near Honey Nest 
Kloof; two infantry divisions 
remained at Modder river 
camp, fronting Magersfontein, 
and the remaining two divi- 
sions were echeloned along the 
railway south of that camp. 

No doubt Commandant 
Cronje, in command of the 
Boer forces round Kimberley, 
was aware of the concentra- 
tion at Modder river; and as 
the success of the turning move- 
ment depended upon effecting 
a surprise, a false movement 
on the 3rd inst. was made on 
Koodoosberg, a drift across the 
Modder about eighteen miles 
west, by General Macdonald, 
with the Highland Brigade, the 
9th Lancers, and a battery of 
artillery. After two days they 
arrived at the drift and in- 
trenched themselves. Next day 
a large body of Boers ap- 
proached: they mounted a gun 
on the north end of the ridge 
and shelled our position, making 
a determined effort to drive 
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the Highlanders out without 
success: large reinforcements 
continued to arrive from Ma- 
gersfontein while they were 
intrenching themselves, but on 
the arrival of a cavalry force 
from Modder river the whole 
dispersed with some loss. The 
object of the move being ac- 
complished, General Macdonald 
returned to Modder river. 

The turning movement which 
Lord Roberts had planned now 
began to develop. On _ the 
morning of the 11th February 
General French, with _ the 
Cavalry Division, left camp 
near Enslin for Ramdam, about 
twelve miles east, within the 
Free State border, and concen- 
trated for the night, followed 
on the next morning by the 
6th Division, under General 
Kelly - Kenny. The cavalry 
pushed on to De Kiel’s drift, 
on the Riet river, which was 
seized after slight resistance, 
the troops camping on_ the 
north bank. Here the 7th 
Division and baggage came up, 
and a long delay took place: 
the transport parked on the 
south bank, while the waggons 
were passed over with greal 
difficulty owing to the steep- 
ness of the north bank, and it 
was not till 4 A.M. on the 13th 
that the greater part was 
across. This delay was unfor- 
tunate, as it might give Com 
mandant Cronje sufficient time 
to get away most of his gus, 
which otherwise must have 
fallen into our hands. 

The 6th Division crossed the 
Riet river by Waterfal drift 0 
the 14th, and continued on 
the Modder at Klip drift. On 
the same morning the cavalry 
division pushed on to Wegdraas 
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about three miles east of Jacobs- 
dal, where the horses rested, 
General French sending patrols 
on towards the town to ascer- 
tain if it was held in any force 
by the enemy, as well as to re- 
port if the 6th Division was 
coming up. Few Boers were 
found in the town, so he con- 
tinued his ride by the road which 
runs easterly towards Blauw- 
bosch, so as to cross the Modder 
well outside the Boer patrols, 
making for Klip drift, which he 
reached just before midnight, 
capturing three of the enemy’s 
laagers, while a brigade made 
a feint on Rondeval drift, four 
miles west. This was seized, 
also a second drift higher up, 
together with two more laagers. 

As soon as Klip drift was 
occupied a 12-pounder naval 
gun was hauled up by the blue- 
jackets on to a koppje which 
commanded the passage and 
both banks of the river. This 
done, on the afternoon of the 
15th he left the drift in charge 
of the 6th Division, which had 
just arrived, and rode rapidly 
on towards Beaconsfield in spite 
of the fire of some Boers who 
occupied a large koppje on the 
river’s bank, and who were in 
strength about 1000, soon after- 
wards themselves shelled out 
by the 12-pounder on the south 
bank. A few miles south of 
Kimberley some troops of the 
garrison in an outlying Boer 
redoubt, which they had cap- 
tured not long ago, gave him 
the first greeting, while the 
cavalry with him rode on 
through the night which had 
now fallen and entered the 
town: the relief of Kimberley 
was accomplished ! 

On the night of the 16th inst. 
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the position of our troops was 
—Lord Roberts and Head- 
quarters with the 7th Division 
at Jacobsdal—Lord Methuen’s 
division at Modder river camp 
— General Colville with the 
Guard’s brigade holding the 
Boer position at Magersfontein, 
which they had hastily aban- 
doned the previous night— 
General French and cavalry 
division in Kimberley assisted 
by the garrison, which was 
posted on the north-west corner 
to watch for any Boers who 
might try to steal out that way 
—the 6th Division with the 
Highland Brigade at Klip drift. 
This strategy, with a loss of 
about twenty men, had accom- 
plished what tactics, with the 
loss of the Highland Brigade, 
had failed to do. Is it any 
wonder that Continental critics 
should exclaim when our gen- 
erals abandoned sound strategy 
for indifferent tactics? The 
fault was not altogether theirs 
—a workman cannot work 
without tools: to attempt to 
carry out a campaign on a 
single line of rails many hun- 
dred miles in length is to play 
into the enemy’s hands. 

Cronje had now the choice of 
two alternatives—to fight or to 
retreat ; the entire British force 
of 30,000 men had placed itself 
between his camp and his base 
at Bloemfontein; so, like a 
Boer that he is, he chose the 
latter. The retreat began on 
the night of the 15th imnst., 
when the trenches at Magers- 
fontein were evacuated in hot 
haste, —Cronje himself, with 
10,000 men and an enormous 
line of waggons, made off with 
all speed for Bloemfontein. 
The 6th Division on the 16th 
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captured seventy-eight waggons 
laden with stores, two with 
Mauser rifles, eight boxes of 
shells, ten barrels explosives, 
and a large quantity of stores, 
which had lagged behind. 

Lord Kitchener, who had 
now arrived, took command of 
the column in pursuit of the 
flying Boers, consisting of the 
Cavalry and the 6th Divisions, 
the Highland, and later on the 
Guards’, Brigade, and at once 
attacked the laager which they 
were forced to make owing to 
the exhausted state of their 
oxen. On the 19th the railway 
to Kimberley was opened, and 
Lord Methuen was sent on with 
reinforcements. Lord Roberts 
issued a proclamation to the 
Free Staters warning them to 
desist from further hostilities, 
assuring them of protection if 


they do so, and declaring that 
their property will be respected 
by the British troops. 


The news of the defeat of the 
Boers’ Western Army must 
have reached those round Lady- 
smith with great speed, for on 
the 16th inst. an unusual activity 
prevailed : it appeared as if they 
were moving off some of their 
guns with considerable parties 
to accompany them. On fore- 
seeing this, General Buller, on 
the 14th inst., moved out of 
Chieveley with the whole of 
his force with the exception of 
General Hart’s brigade, and 
attacked the hills south of the 
Tugela which the Boers had for 
so long occupied. The advance 
was directed upon the low-lying 
slopes under Monto Cristo, 
which is two miles south of 
Hlangwane, covered by the 
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mounted troops. At 9 AM, 
General Lyttelton’s brigade ap- 
proached the hills and drove 
back the Boers under cover of 
our guns and howitzers; they 
replied by shells from _bat- 
teries hidden behind the rocks 
and bush: whenever they were 
silenced they changed position 
and opened fire again, till at 
sunset our troops held the 
position, on which they en- 
camped for the night, having 
suffered slight loss. On the 
18th inst. General Hildyard’s 
brigade assaulted and took the 
southern end of Monte Cristo, 
the 4th Brigade taking the 
western. The Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, supported by the rest 
of the 6th Brigade, assaulted 
the eastern flank of the enemy’s 
position, while the cavalry on 
the extreme right drove back 
those of them trying to escape 
that way. Suffering from 
artillery fire on their front and 
flank, and attacked on their 
flank and rear, the enemy made 
slight resistance, and abandon- 
ing their strong position, were 
driven across the Tugela, leav- 
ing behind their camps, am- 
munition, stores, and a few 
prisoners. Next day the Fusi- 
lier Brigade took Hlangwane 
hill, the right of the enemy's 
position commanding Colenso. 
On the 20th the whole force 
advanced towards the Tugela, 
to find the Boers had _ with- 
drawn behind the river; Gen- 
eral Hart occupied Colenso, 
and at once sent his advance- 
guard across to follow up the 
Boers, who seemed to be in full 
retreat: casualties throughout 
appeared to have been few. 
The relief of Ladysmith was 
thus practically assured. 
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THE ADDRESS AND ITS LESSONS. 


THE parliamentary session of 
the year 1900 opened under cir- 
cumstances to which no parallel 
is to be found in our parliamen- 
tary history for more than 
forty years. Yet events move 
so rapidly, and assume such a 
variety of aspects from day to 
day, that the great debate to 
which only a month ago we 
were all looking forward with 
such intense interest is already 
more than half forgotten. Still, 
regarded as a whole, and apart 
from its gladiatorial character, 
it was at once so instructive 
and so suggestive that some of 
its lessons at least, and some 
of its indications, deserve to 
be extracted from the mass of 
verbiage in which they lie em- 
bedded, and placed on record 
in some more distinct and con- 
cise form than they necessarily 
present either in the columns 
of a newspaper or the pages of 
Hansard. 

It will be remembered that 
considerable disappointment was 
caused by the speeches of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr Balfour, who 
were charged with being in- 
sensible to the gravity of the 
situation, and with postponing 
to party and personal consid- 
erations what was due to the 
relief of a widespread national 
anxiety —forgetting that the 
outside public were expecting 
to hear from their rulers some- 
thing more closely in harmony 
with their own highly strung 
feelings. So far from rising to 
the height of the great argument 


before them, they scarcely, it 
was thought, seemed conscious of 
its existence. Of the Opposition, 
on the other hand, it can hardly 
be said that the attitude was 
disappointing. We had, indeed, 
tried to persuade ourselves that 
on this occasion history would 
not repeat itself, and that the 
faction exhibited by the ances- 
tors of the present Opposition 
would not be renewed by their 
descendants. But we cannot 
say we were surprised to find 
ourselves mistaken. There is, 
however, something to be said 
both for the Government and 
the Opposition, and now that 
time has been allowed for re- 
flection, and we have seen the 
end of the debate as well as the 
beginning, the public may be 
ready to allow that the dis- 
content excited by the earlier 
speeches, though in some re- 
spects quite justifiable, was per- 
haps in some others a little 
precipitate. 

We thought at the time, and 
we think still, that both the 
Prime Minister and his lieu- 
tenant in the House of Commons 
showed themselves less respon- 
sive to, and less in sympathy 
with, public opinion on the sub- 
ject of the war than was suitable 
to the occasion. It is very well 
to deprecate panic, and despise 
clamour. But there is a time 
when both, if they exist, are 
more likely to be encouraged 
than allayed by any seeming 
indifference on the part of the 
Government to what the public 
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think a real danger. Nobody 
conversant with public life 
would dream of imputing to 
either Lord Salisbury or Mr 
Balfour any real disposition to 
underrate the present crisis. 
But their speeches on the 30th 
of January conveyed the im- 
pression that they were looking 
“too near the ground,” and 
were picking up pins, when 
they ought to have been 
studying the heavens. Mr 
Chamberlain and Mr Wynd- 
ham gave the right tone to 
the debate. But the country 
had to wait a whole week for it, 
and it is a pity that the keynote 
was not struck at once by the 
Prime Minister and the Leader 
of the House of Commons. 
The Minister of a free country, 
governed by popular institu- 
tions, must be willing at times 
to make himself unus multorum, 
and, without abdicating his 
right to lead and instruct public 
opinion, show that he can sym- 
pathise with the feelings of the 
people on any great national 
emergency, and appreciate their 
estimate of its magnitude, even 
though it be a trifle exagger- 
ated, which in this case it 
certainly was not. 

A second mistake was made, 
we think, in the tu quoque style 
to which both the Conservative 
leaders had recourse. Those 
who adopt this mode of argu- 
ment never seem to understand 
how little effect it produces on 
any one except themselves. 
Who cares? What does it 
matter to the great body of 
the nation, when the Govern- 
ment has met with a disaster, 
that it is due to the blunder- 
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ing of some other Government 
twenty years before? Charges 
and counter - charges going 
back to 1881 and Majuba Hill, 
and throwing the blame for 
what has happened on the 
Ministry of Mr _ Gladstone, 
only accentuated the party 
tone which Lord Kimberley 
and Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man brought into the de- 
bate. References to the British 
constitution and its inferiority 
to other forms of government 
for military purposes, though 
they pointed to a truth to 
which we shall presently return, 
were, we venture to say, a 
third mistake—out of place in 
a debate on a crisis of excep- 
tional urgency calling for im- 
mediateaction. Spartam nactus 
es, hanc orna, was the proper 
answer to Lord Salisbury 
when he tried to make the 
national institutions answer- 
able for our want of prepara- 
tion. But there is unfortun- 
ately too much truth in Lord 
Salisbury’s statements, however 
inopportune when uttered, to 
admit of their being passed by 
in silence, especially when no- 
body can tell how soon their 
significance may be put toa 
fresh test. When we add that 
his lordship’s mode of express- 
ing himself was occasionally to 
colloquial to suit the dignity of 
the subject, we have said all 
that it is necessary to say of 
adverse criticism either on hin- 
self or Mr Balfour, to whose 
speech similar objections were 
taken. 

On the other hand, a great 
deal too much has been said of 
the Ministerial reply. It could 
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hardly be expected that any 
body of statesmen loaded with 
such heavy accusations as had 
been heaped upon the Minis- 
try continuously throughout 
the winter should sit tamely 
down under them without any 
attempt at self - defence; or 
confess themselves guilty of 
faults of which, rightly or 
wrongly, they believed them- 
selves innocent. The Ministry 
only did what they had a 
perfect right to do, and what 
in fact they were bound to 
do, in answering certain def- 
inite charges brought against 
them. They had to speak to the 
Amendment. This seems to have 
been overlooked. Whether their 
reply was entirely satisfactory 
or not, is a different question. 
What they said had a certain 
degree of weight and truth in 
it—and it had to be said by 
somebody. When Mr Wynd- 
ham and Mr Chamberlain spoke 
this task had been performed, 
the Amendment had been an- 
swered, and they were at lib- 
erty to lift the debate on to 
a higher level. Mr Wyndham, 
indeed, hardly spoke to the 
Amendment at all. His ex- 
tremely able and comprehen- 
sive statement scarcely touched 
the questions raised by Sir 
Charles Dilke; and it was left 
to the Secretary for the Colonies 
to take his stand exclusively 
on the great Imperial principle 
how at issue. His eloquent 
address went home at once to 
the heart of the country, and 
Whatever discouragement had 
been caused by previous short- 
Comings disappeared before it 
like frost before the fire. 
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If we turn to the Opposi- 
tion, there is no doubt that 
their attitude from the begin- 
ning has given even greater 
offence to the public than the 
want of insight and sympathy 
manifested by the Government. 
Yet it does seem to us that Sir 
Charles Dilke’s amendment has 
met with more abuse than it 
deserves. Constituted as our 
parliamentary and party system 
now is, we hardly see how the 
Opposition could have kept 
silence; and the amendment 
only repeated in Parliament 
what everybody was saying out- 
side of it. It would have been 
better if Sir Charles had with- 
drawn his amendment after the 
question had been exhaustively 
discussed. But that something 
of the kind was naturally to be 
expected from the Opposition, 
and that a perfectly legitimate 
debate might have been raised 
on the amendment, we hold to 
be indisputable. Where the 
Opposition went so grievously 
wrong was in abusing their 
opportunity, and carrying the 
discussion far beyond the scope 
of the amendment into the 
whole question of our antecedent 
relations with the Transvaal. 
They dealt in recrimination far 
more largely than the Govern- 
ment, and seemed anxious—at 
least the leaders did—to pin it 
down to that level. Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt was one of the 
worst offenders. For the sake 
of a blow at Mr Chamberlain, 
which the Colonial Secretary 
had no difficulty in parrying, 
he asserted that complete inde- 
pendence should have been re- 
stored to the Boers in 1881, 
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that it ought to be restored 
now, and that Mr Chamber- 
lain, when a member of Mr 
Gladstone’s Government nine- 
teen years ago, thought so too. 
It is strange he did not see the 
answer with which, of course, 
he was promptly met. <A 
statesman is not inconsistent 
because the policy which he 
approved under one set of con- 
ditions he is obliged to re- 
nounce under another. The 
independence which Mr Cham- 
berlain would have recognised 
in 1881 did not mean _ the 
establishment of the Boers as 
the dominant race in South 
Africa, or the creation of a 
Dutch republic on the ruins of 
a British colony. As this de- 
sign became evident, Mr Cham- 
berlain’s opinion changed. Sir 
William Harcourt conveniently 


forgot this little difference, and, 


as Mr Chamberlain put it, 
jumped over all that had oc- 
curred between Majuba Hill 
and Mr Kruger’s ultimatum. 
It is, indeed, deeply to be re- 
gretted that the responsible 
leaders of what is still an im- 
portant political party, men 
who have been and may be 
again servants of the Crown, 
should in their eagerness to 
discredit a political opponent 
have given all the moral 
assistance in their power to the 
enemies of the country. They 
must know perfectly well that 
by calling the war an unjust 
war, an unnecessary war, an 
unprovoked war, and by sug- 
gesting that when the Boers 
have retired from Natal we 
should surrender to them the 
prize for which they have been 
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fighting, and recognise the 
absolute independence of the 
Transvaal,—they must know, 
we say, that by giving utter- 
ance to such views as these 
they are only encouraging the 
Boers to prolong a hopeless re- 
sistance, and dooming thousands 
to death whom a timely submis- 
sion might have saved. This 
miserable party spirit is not 
only exposing their own country 
to the risk of further heavy 
losses ere her ultimate object be 
achieved, but is also preparing 
a retribution for their Dutch 
friends which will be all the 
heavier the longer the rebellion 
lasts. When terms of peace 
come to be finally arranged, 
their severity will be in propor- 
tion to their cost. If the Boers 
have ever heard of “the bless- 
ings of the evil genii which are 
curses,” they will know how to 
describe the encouragement be- 
stowed upon them by their Lib- 
eral allies in Great Britain. 

Of course the Liberals are 
too acute and too experienced 
not to couple all their attacks 
upon the Government with 
loudly expressed wishes for the 
success of our arms and fervent 
assurances of their intention to 
support the Government in the 
prosecution of this unjust and 
unnecessary war. But what is 
the value of such assurances 
when those who make them do 
all in their power to nullify 
them? The debate on the Ad- 
dress unmasked all their profes- 
sions of patriotism, and showed 
party spirit at bottom as bitter 
and as reckless as ever. The 
Opposition, with some honour- 
able exceptions, have followed 
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the worst precedents of the 
worst period of Whiggism, and 


in some respects they have gone . 


beyond their masters. The 
Whigs in the ‘Revolutionary 
war did not pretend to wish 
for British victories. But the 
Liberals at the present mo- 
ment have a better way. They 
abuse the Government and 
sympathise with the Boers, and 
declare at the same time their 
readiness to support the war. 
They hope to gain popularity 
by the one proceeding, and to 
serve a party purpose by the 
other. This double dealing is 
really too transparent. They 
will not be allowed to run with 
the hare and hunt with the 
hounds in this fashion—of that 
they may be sure. 

In spite of all that has been 
said, the impression left upon 


the public mind by a compari- 
son between the Government 
and the Opposition is over- 
whelmingly in favour of the 


former. A majority of 213 in 
a House of 491 clearly shows 
what Parliament thought about 
the matter. The great Unionist 
victory at York, the record of 
1800 Unionist votes by the 
University of London, and the 
unbroken Unionist majority at 
Newark, proclaim in equally 
unmistakable tones what the 
public are thinking about it. 
Our working-class constituen- 
Ges are not likely to be deeply 
read in military history. But 
the British artisan and the 
British peasant have an un- 
taught sagacity of their own, 
enabling them fully to appre- 
Gate the old vulgar proverb 
Which forbids a man to cut 
VOL, CLXVII.—NO, MXIII. 
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off his nose to be avenged 
on his face. They are con- 
vinced that for many reasons 
the Boer conspiracy must be 
not merely. scotched but 
crushed. They know _ they 
have a Government in office 
determined to effect this object, 
supported by a powerful and 
unanimous party, animated to 
a man by the same spirit, 
and able to ensure success, 
They are at the same time 
well aware that no Govern- 
ment taken from the other side 
of the House could possibly 
answer this description. No 
Liberal Government could now 
take office with even a nominal 
majority atits back one quarter 
as numerous as Lord Salis- 
bury’s. Of these, a moiety at 
least would be only half-hearted 
supporters of an _ Imperial 
policy ; and though a Unionist 
Opposition would, of course, 
lend their aid to the Gov- 
ernment, everybody knows the 
difference between a Min- 
istry kept in office by such 
means as these, and one which 
relies on a compact majority 
drawn exclusively from its own 
supporters, and in harmony 
with itself on general political 
principles, as well as on a 
single question. The people 
understand this difference, and 
can calculate which of two such 
Governments is the better able 
to give effect to the national 
will. Having made up their 
minds on this point, they will 
not be deterred from support- 
ing the present Ministry either 
by the rant of the Opposition 
or by those military reverses 
which do but show us the way 
2G 
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to more complete victory in the 
end. The English democracy 
has so far shown itself remark- 
ably free from the inherent vice 
of democracy in general,—we 
mean impatience of delay, which 
some knowledge of history is 
usually required to correct. 
But the British people by their 
own natural common -sense 
seem to have reached practi- 
cally the same conclusion as 
the student arrives at by the 
study of past campaigns. Our 
defeats under William taught 
us how to conquer under Marl- 
borough. Our disasters in Hol- 
land helped to educate the 
general who drove the French 
armies out of Spain. The 
many disasters through which 
we fought our way to victory 
in Afghanistan are fresh in 
the recollection of the present 
generation, and the working 
man has learned from them 
what are the difficulties of 
mountain warfare against an 
enemy familiar with the 
country. This much know- 
ledge of military history he 
does possess, and if we can 
trust the evidence afforded by 
the last six months, he is pre- 
pared to act upon it. 

But we would not have the 
Government forget that, for 
the next six months at least, 
they will be on their trial. If 
past errors are condoned, Gov- 
ernment must succeed in show- 
ing that they know how to 
profit by experience, and are 
conscious of being engaged with 
an enemy to whom we cannot 
afford to give points. The 
people at large are willing to 
let bygones be bygones, and as 
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long as they continue in that 
frame of mind, which will be as 
long as Government do their 
duty, so long may Ministers 
smile at the taunts of their 
opponents. Of course what we 
have said does not apply to the 
whole Opposition, though it ap- 
plies to its recognised leaders 
in both Houses of Parliament. 
We refer, however, only to 
those who, while allowing that 
the war must be vigorously 
carried on, nevertheless de- 
nounce it as a blunder, repre- 
sent English diplomacy rather 
than Boer duplicity as the im- 
mediate cause of it, and affect 
to believe that it was an 
English conspiracy against the 
Boers, rather than a Boer con- 
spiracy against England, which 
originally provoked, and now 
justifies, the rebellion. This 
cheerful and patriotic sentiment 
was echoed by the Opposition 
leaders when a private member 
moved for a new inquiry into 
“the Raid,” though they had 
previously declared themselves 
perfectly satisfied with the in- 
vestigation which was granted 
by the Government, and partly 
conducted by themselves. The 
blow, of course, was aimed at 
Mr Chamberlain, who smote 
his assailants hip and _ thigh. 
But it was the worst exhibition 
of party spirit which the ses- 
sion has yet witnessed, and 
fully bears out all that we 
have said upon the subject. 
Besides these veterans, the reg- 
ular Opposition army, heroes 
of a hundred faction fights, 
there will always be in evely 
party a few soured and dis 
appointed individuals, both m 
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and out of Parliament, who 
look on a Government diffi- 
culty as their own opportunity, 
and use it to pay off old scores. 
Peace to ali such, We name 
no names. But none of our 
readers who know anything of 
Parliament or the press need 
have much difficulty in supply- 
ing the omission for themselves, 

To retrace our steps, there- 
fore, for a moment. The first 
lesson which we learn from 
the recent debate is the danger 
which Governments incur by 
neglecting to take account of 
the warmth of public feeling in 
any great national emergency. 
Under our present constitu- 
tion, the people, as Lord 
Sherbrooke said, are our mas- 
ters, and Ministers must an- 
swer to the spur. Lord Pal- 
merston understood this in 
less democratic days than our 
own, and so did Lord Beacons- 
field. And the worst of it is, 
that if at the beginning of the 
session, and in circumstances 
like the present, Ministers make 
a bad start, they may be some 
time in recovering their lost 
ground, during which everything 
they do will be looked at with 
suspicious eyes, and with a 
readiness to find fault, by 
which the stoutest Government 
18 liable to be unnerved. If 
Ministers had “caught on” 
when Parliament met, and by a 
timely display of sympathetic 
enthusiasm had put themselves 
thoroughly in touch with the 
national sentiment, they would 
have escaped some difficulties 
which they now seem likely to 
encounter, ; 

The second lesson which we 
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have learned from recent de- 
bates is to cease indulging in 
those utopian visions of politi- 
cal magnanimity which still 
continue to haunt us as often 
as public affairs seem to stand 
in need of it. The party system 
is still the machinery by which 
parliamentary government is 
worked ; and where party is, 
there will party spirit be also. 
It is always with us, and though 
it burns at some times less 
fiercely than at others, it never 
goes out, and is ready to leap 
up again at a moment’s notice. 
How often do we hear it said 
that such and such a question 
is not a party question. We 
have been told that the South 
African war ought not to be a 
party question. But we may 
depend upon it that while 
the system lasts questions of 
peace and war always will be 
made party questions, as well 
as every other debatable point 
which is capable of being 
turned into one. Speaking in 
support of the vote of want of 
confidence which turned out 
Lord Derby’s Government in 
1859, we have the testimony of 
that very eminent Liberal con- 
stitutional authority, Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis: “I fully 
admit that this motion is a 
party move. But I must be per- 
mitted to remark that all great 
questions in this House have 
been decided by party moves.” 
Lord Beaconsfield said the same 
thing, and also that there 
was no alternative between 
party government and falling 
back on some form of personal 
government. Professor Court- 
hope seems to have got into his 
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head some idea that a com- 
promise is possible, and that 
Imperial affairs might be with- 
drawn from the operation of 
party, domestic and constitu- 
tional interests being left to its 
tender mercies, We are afraid 
this suggestion smacks a little 
of the academic atmosphere. 
That Parliament would ever 
consent to see Imperial ques- 
tions withdrawn from its cog- 
nisance, especially when from 
time to time they demand a 
large expenditure of public 
money, seems to us so improb- 
able as to be beyond the range 
of practical consideration. It 
is part of the argument that 
large sums would often be re- 
quired in time of peace. Would 
the House of Commons vote 
them on the word of “a Minis- 
ter for the Empire,” responsible 
only to the Crown? We are 
often assured that the House of 
Commons would vote anything 
whatever which Ministers had 
the courage to ask for. But 
under our present system 
Ministers will not, and can- 
not, always have the neces- 
sary courage. It is only 
just two years ago—March 7, 
1898 — that, at a meeting of 
the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, the Liberal party were 
solemnly advised to lose no 
opportunity of embarrassing 
her Majesty’s Government, to 
oppose the slightest increase in 
our military and naval forces, 
and to regard the statesmen 
who asked for it as so many 
“horse-leeches.” Now, suppose 
a Government in office to whom 
the support of that party which 
represents the National Liberal 


Federation was indispensable, 
how could they come down to 
the House in time of peace and 
ask for the sums required to 
keep the army and navy ona 
footing of efficiency? If they 
could not do it now, still less 
could they do it under such a 
system as Mr Courthope sug- 
gests. 

Nevertheless, it is quite cer- 
tain that the party system, 
which answered its purpose 
well enough under a more or 
less aristocratic constitution, 
does not work nearly so well 
under a democratic one. It is 
sometimes said that if Ministries 
were formed by uniting the best 
men of all parties, that would 
be the deathblow of the present 
system, and so it would. But 
is not such a remedy a dream! 
Down to 1832 it might not 
have been impossible. It is 
conceivable that Mr Pitt might 
have done it had he lived 
twenty years longer. The 
leading statesmen of that day 
differed from each other chiefly 
on questions which did _ not 
necessarily divide them _ into 
hostile camps. On the Roman 
Catholic question, for instance, 
and on parliamentary reform, 
Whigs and Tories were inter- 
mingled, and could have sat 
together in the same Cabinet 
without great practical inco- 
venience. In the second place, 
such men were comparatively i0- 
dependent of their constituen- 
cies, who in their turn were but 
little exercised in mind by the 
multitude of questions—social, 
commercial, and_ religious— 
which interest the working class 
to-day. How long would 4 
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member returned by the trades- 
union interest, or by the tem- 
perance party, or by the labour 
party, or what not, retain his 
seat if he took office with a 
Government which declined to 
carry out the views of his con- 
stituents? Sir William Har- 
court’s fine free generalisations 
about Marlborough, Chatham, 
and Wellington left out of 
account all the changes which 
have occurred since. The con- 
stitution to which Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr Balfour refer is not 
the constitution which existed 
in the reign of Queen Anne and 
George the Third. Sir Robert 
Peel himself has called attention 
to the essential difference be- 
tween the two. “Times are 
changed,” said he in a letter 
to Lord Aberdeen in August 
1847, “since a Prime Minister, 
after ascertaining the senti- 
ments of the Duke of Rutland, 
the Marquis of Hertford, and 
the Earl of Lonsdale, could 
form a pretty good guess of the 
inclination and probable con- 
duct of the whole party.” And 
these men could be relied upon. 
They did not withdraw to-day 
the confidence they had be- 
stowed yesterday, except in the 
case of some glaring and fla- 
grant misconduct — and not 
always then. “An aristocracy,” 
said Lord Beaconsfield, “ hesi- 
tates before it yields its con- 
fidence, but it never does so 
grudgingly. Such a following 
18 usually cordial and faithful.” 
But the system under which 
aristocratic influence could turn 
the scale at a general election 
8 gone. The support on which 
@ Minister could rely, as on a 
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rock, in the times referred to 
by Sir Robert Peel, is no more. 
To the “old social feeling” 
which knit together a states- 
man and his supporters our 
huge modern constituencies 
are necessarily strangers. A 
large proportion of them will 
not take a Minister’s word 
for what is necessary till the 
wolf is at the door. Let the 
National Liberal Federation 
be a witness to this. They 
will not take our foreign policy 
from experienced statesmen, if 
clashing at all with any of 
their own fads or their own 
ignorant predilections: witness 
the Liberal meeting in the 
Palace Hotel on the 14th of 
February. We have, in fact, 
by recent legislation, turned a 
large number of members of the 
House of Commons into mere 
delegates; and though they 
do not, of course, represent 
majorities, yet they represent 
minorities strong enough to 
give a good deal of trouble. 
The spirit of the English 
people is roused just at present, 
and they are not to be moved 
either by the sordid suggestions 
of the one party or the doting 
folly of the other. But for the 
successful conduct of Imperial 
affairs it is necessary that 
Ministers should be able to 
rely on the continued support 
of a powerful and educated 
class, extending over long 
periods of time. And it is 
because the party system at the 
present day cannot guarantee 
such support that the constitu- 
tion of which it is an organ is 
not, as Lord Salisbury declared, 
“a good fighting machine.” 
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“T don’t like these great 
4urn-over majorities,’ said Mr 
Leonard Courtney in 1880, and 
the remark pointed to a more 
important truth than he was 
perhaps conscious of at the 
moment, 

Briefly, it comes to this, that 
a War Minister who has to con- 
sult a popular assembly on 
whose votes he is dependent, 
and take into consideration all 
the various interests by which 
it is actuated, and the numerous 
points at which his policy may 
come into collision with preju- 
dice, ignorance, and bigotry, 
must necessarily move more 
slowly than one who is free 
from such impediments. As 
for saying that the British 
constitution is just what a 
powerful Minister may choose 
to make it, one might just as 
well say that Brown-Bess was 
just what any good marksman 
chose to make it. 

The party system, though in 
circumstances like the present 
its action is apt to be mis- 
chievous, is all we have got 
for the service of parliamentary 
government; and we fear we 
shall have to make the best 
of it till public opinion is ripe 
for constitutional changes, to 
which it is certainly not pre- 
pared to give a hearing at 
the present day. It is excited 
and indignant at this moment ; 
but the impression will wear 
off, and interests too vast and 
too powerful to be overcome 
by anything short of some ter- 
rible national calamity are 
arrayed against any interfer- 
ence with the House of Com- 
mons or any reduction of 
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its omnipotence. As long as 
Ministers are practically obliged 
to regard a hostile vote on any 
question of importance as a 
vote of want of confidence, and 
therefore as the signal for 
resignation, so long must the 
machinery against which every- 
body is declaiming maintain 
its ground with all its imper- 
fections and absurdities. What 
would happen if this rule 
were abandoned, and Ministers, 
regarding themselves as _ the 
servants of the Crown, left it to 
the House of Commons to stop 
the supplies when they were 
really determined to get rid of 
them, it is impossible to say. 
It is not difficult to see that if it 
relieved us from one great evil, 
it would probably land us in 
another. It would bring legis- 
lation to a standstill. Of course 
if the country chose to take the 
matter into their own hands, 
they might make it impossible 
for the Opposition to act in this 
manner. But are the people 
ever likely to do this? Or if they 
did it once, as in 1784, could 
they be relied upon to do it 
again, to make a rule of doing 
it, and of showing their sense of 
faction whenever and by whom- 
soever it was displayed? To 
trust to this is leaning on 4 
broken reed. 

What was said in the course 
of the debate on the subject of 
the British constitution was not 
said for the first time, either by 
Mr Balfour in his speech a 
Manchester or by Lord Salis 
bury in the House of Lords. 
“One would think the hon. 
member for Monmouth h 
never heard” of the Crimea 
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war, when comparisons were 
constantly being drawn _be- 
tween the military efficiency 
of despotic and constitutional 
Governments, greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. Lord 
Salisbury was only repeating 
what had become a political 
commonplace fifty years ago. 
And certainly if parliamentary 
government was not so good 
a fighting machine as an ab- 
solute monarchy in the middle 
of the century, it is no better 
now. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech is 
calculated to make us ponder 
still more deeply on the lan- 
guage used by Lord Salisbury 
and Mr Balfour, though, as we 
have said, there is nothing new 
in it. If we could regard 


hysterics as the voice of the 
Cumean Sibyl, we should not 


only ponder—we should tremble. 
But seeing that Lord Salisbury 
on this occasion (House of 
Lords, February 15) devoted his 
reply exclusively to Lord Kim- 
berley, who, though he spoke as 
an alarmist, spoke in the cus- 
tomary tone of English states- 
men, we must presume that he 
saw something in Lord Rose- 
bery’s jeremiad which induced 
him toignore it. In our opinion 
this was the wisest thing he 
could do. To have answered 
him would have been to ac- 
knowledge that the speech re- 
quired an answer; whereas 
those who are quite as well 
acquainted with the Streets, 
the Exchange, and the Market- 
Place as Lord Rosebery himself 

low that it requires none. 
His lordship has added an- 
other to the long train of 
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indiscretions which mark his 
political career, and _ shine 
beside his path like glow- 
worms. To say that wherever 
men do congregate nothing is 
talked of but our perilous posi- 
tion, and that men are bowed 
down and sick with anxiety, 
under a crisis which they re- 
gard as “a matter of life and 
death,” is to assert what any 
one may see to be a falsehood 
who will take a walk through 
the city of London or Edin- 
burgh, and mingle with all 
the busy groups which he 
encounters. What he will 
hear will be this: that 
our position is undoubtedly 
serious, and our defence at the 
moment, perhaps, inadequate ; 
but that to publish our anxie- 
ties to the whole world in a 
highly exaggerated form, pro- 
fessing to represent the feeling 
of the great majority of the 
nation, while in reality it is a 
gross libel on them, is to court 
the very danger against which 
Lord Rosebery warns us, and to 
teach foreigners to believe that 
our great rock of defence, the 
national character, is being grad- 
ually undermined. Some will, 
perhaps, add that as his lordship 
is too clever a man to be blind to 
these consequences, it can only 
be supposed that his object was 
to create a panic, thinking that 
in the general confusitn some- 
thing might turn up to his 
advantage. If such was his 
purpose, the man in the street 
will exclaim he was never more 
mistaken in his life, and that 
is not saying a little. 

We sincerely hope that with 
the receipt of good news from 
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South Africa, promising the 
termination of the war at no 
very remote date, the Opposi- 
tion will see the propriety of 
desisting from these attempts 
to agitate the public mind by 
visions of Continental hostility. 
The more foreign States see 
that we are afraid of them, the 
more likely they are to attack 
us, especially if they have 
reason to believe that the de- 
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termination of the whole king- 
dom is not at the back of the 
Government. We hope the 
Opposition are not so far lost 
to all sense of patriotism as to 
say to themselves virtually, 
“Evil, be thou my good,” and 
to seek in the gratification 
of party passions a pleasure 
which they cannot find in up- 
holding the greatness of their 
country. 
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